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AMERICA IN THE MAKING 


BY W. L 


GEORGE 


Author of Caliban 


HERE is no peace in Chicago. In 

Chicago the past and the future 
give birth to an unruly being that 
angrily shakes the fetters of one tradi- 
tion as it creates another which it throws 
away as it goes, like a snake which 
wearies of its skin and sloughs it off for 
a new one. It is a city of terror and 
light, untamed and unwearied. It has 
harnessed a white-hot energy to begin- 
nings; upon its roofs it erects cities; it 
has torn the vitals of its streets for rail- 
way cuttings, set up porticoes as prom- 
ises of colonnades. Grim is the heart 
within, and hot as molten metal. The 
city writhes in its narrow communica- 
tions, as the head of Medusa among its 
tangled hair. Its suburbs lie like dis- 
jointed members, deprived of easy tran- 
sit to the body: the suburban stores for- 
bid it; they fear for their custom, and 
the politicians tumble and crawl in 
graft, threat, and proclamation, over 
the great body that heaves, angry and 
chafed, yet negligent of what is not its 
daily labor, like a dray horse with bent 
head that shakes the tenacious flies. 
Here is room for lust and its repression, 
none for listlessness; here is everlasting 


struggle, no mild aspiration to peace. 
There is no peace in Chicago. . . 


In my first chapter I recorded impres- 
sions of the Land of the Bean and the 
Cod, but now, with the Middle West 
before me, dazing me by the clash of its 
trolley cars, blinding me with the fire 
and cloud of its smokestacks, I hesitate. 
I hesitate partly because the Middle 
West is big, because it is real, and be- 
cause, erected upon the pedestal of its 
worth, America attendant upon its tri- 
umph, it may not care to be analyzed at 
all. For it is a fable that the truly great 
tolerate criticism; nearly all detest it. 
Already I have earned trouble, hardly by 
criticizing America, but by alluding to 
her. In my new novel, Caliban, I make 
two allusions to America, and only two. 
In one case I mention a Miss Daisy 
Hogstein of Chicago. I say nothing 
about her. I merely mention her. And 
immediately a newspaper discusses the 
carping spirit in which the English, ete. 
In another place I say that my hero, 
Lord Bulmer, the ruthless newspaper 
proprietor, would have been happier in 
America than in England, a remark 
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which applies to a good many men. 
Three newspapers violently deny that 
such a person would ever have been tol- 
erated in a free republic which, ete. 
Again, in Boston, during the Mayflower 
celebration, I shyly pointed out that 
the early Virginians should also be 
remembered. A blast from Boston in- 
timates that an Englishman, instead 
of talking of the things he doesn’t under- 
stand, ete. 

What am I to do? Am I to take the 
advice of a gentleman I met in Minne- 
sota, who said to me, “When a foreigner 
comes over here, we want to hear the 
nice things.” Well, anvone who reads 
these chapters will find as many nice 
things about America as is good for her 
self-conceit. Only, cases such as the 
three | quote make one a little nervous; 
one is afraid to generalize, and one must 
generalize when one is writing impres- 
sions of a country. [T cannot do separate 
justice to Mr. Cristobal of El Paso, and 
Mr. Hiram Jebbison of Maine; I must 
find out in general the things that Mr. 
Cristobal and Mr. Jebbison have in com- 
mon. IT hope to do this in a later chap- 
ter, and now I want to generalize on the 
Middle West. 

Ihave not spent a lifetime in America, 
but during my stay I have done nothing 
but study her. T have observed the coun- 
try between Maine and Chicago; Hlinois 
and Oklahoma; Missouri, Tennessee, 
and Pennsylvania; IT have visited libra- 
ries, manufacturing plants, and oil wells; 
I have talked to a number of people, 
literary, industrial, commercial, profes- 
sional; to men, mothers, and girls; to 
Mayflower Americans, to galvanized 
Americans, to negroes, and to immi- 
grants. And so I venture to lay down 
my narrow definition of the Middle 
West. For me the Middle West begins 
west of Pennsylvania. I feel that the 
real East never got very far away from 
the coast, that the West came to meet 
the people who sought it; it came fresh, 
free, untraditional, and thus very swiftly 
converted the old Englishmen of Colo- 
nial days into Americans. In other 


words, to me the Middle West is the true 
America. The gay Orientalism of New 
York, the rigid dignities of Boston, the 
laughter and languors of the South—to 
me these things are not essentially 
American. The true America is in the 
Middle West, and Columbus discovered 
nothing at all except another Europe. 
It may be, of course, that the Far West, 
which I shall visit shortly, may alter my 
impression, and that I may discover by 
the Golden Gate a yet more convincing 
America, but I doubt it; the Far West is 
still to too great an extent a pioneer 
country, just as the East is to too great 
an extent a traditional country. The 
true American spirit appears to me as a 
blend of traditionalism and pioneering, 
and that is what we find in the Middle 
West. 

In eight months, in Chicago, three 
thousand automobiles were stolen. Such 
a fact gives’one an idea of the magnitude 
of the commercial activities of that city. 
I do not mean that automobile stealing 
has vet become a national industry, 
though it is going strong, but if automo- 
biles can be stolen at the rate of forty- 
five hundred per annum, many scores of 
thousands must be making Chicago into 
the city of noise which it is. My first 
impression of Chicago was indeed noise. 
For nothing had I seen the traffie in 
Piccadilly Circus and on Boulevard 
Montmartre. I had still to realize the 
impact upon the human ear of two lines 
of trolley cars running over cobbles, on 
wheels that are never oiled; this, com- 
bined with several hundreds of motor 
vehicles with their throttles open; this 
combined with a double line of elevated 
railways whose couplings are never oiled; 
and this combined with a policeman who 
acts as master of the revels by means of 
a whistle. What a whistle! A steam 
whistle? A steam policeman? In Chi- 
cago you never can tell. It was mag- 
nificent. I had a sense that here was 
something animal and untamed, some- 
thing (as Carl Sandburg might put it) 
sanguinary and husky. Here no hint of 
leisure, nor of mercy, for mercy is a 
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THERE IS NO PEACE IN CHICAGO 











fTHE EFFECT BEWILDERS 


draft on time and life 
is no time for life. 


in Chicago there 


This immense crowd that burrowed 
the raging traffic, wanted to 
get somewhere; it wanted that with an 
intensity, with a singleness of object, 
which I did not discover in Fifth Avenue. 
As I stood dazed, while the orange-sided 
taxicabs flitted past me, I began to un- 
derstand the Chicago that says, “I 
want,” and at the same time says, “I 
will.’ The policeman with his whistle 
at once taught me something; in Lon- 


among 


don the policeman puts up a languid 
hand and is obeyed; in New York he 





THE EXCESSIVE LIGHTING, THE EXCESSIVE VARIETY 


puts out a white-gloved hand, remarks, 
“Go back,” and is often obeyed; in 
Chicago he needs a whistle as a word of 
command, to control a people who will 
not obey. Chicago is a city which must 
be dominated; as I write of it I am 
disturbed, as if I were holding some mag- 
nificent and savage animal that plunges 
and rears. 

It is not for nothing that the predomi- 
nating color of Chicago is orange. It 
is as if the city, in its taxicabs, in its 
shop fronts, in the wrappings of its 
parcels, chose the color of flame that 
goes with the smoky black of its fac- 
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IT IS A SAVAGE ENTERTAINMENT, A SHOWER OF PLEASURE 


tories. It is not for nothing that it has 
repelled the geometric street arrange- 
ment of New York and_ substituted 
therefor great ways with names that a 
stranger must learn if he can. As a rule 
he fails. His brain does not work prop- 
erly. He is in a crowd city, and if he 
has business there, he tells himself, “If 
I weaken I sha’n’t last long.” 

The psychology of Chicago is deeply 
colored with self-love. It harbors blind- 
ing pride, the pride of the man who can 
do things, and has no use for the man 
who can’t. Almost every educated per- 


son in Chicago will call his city crude, 
perhaps even vulgar, but the end of the 
sentence exhibits love and pride. Pride 
is the essence of his feeling; the in- 
habitant of Chicago seems to find in 
his city an immense, unruly child, 
something that bellows, breaks windows, 
says unsuitable things . . . but grows, 
grows magnificently, secretly grows in 
dominating charm, in the charm of eter- 
nal adolescence, the charm of eternal 
desire. 

This psychology is not that of all the 
Middle West. In St. Louis, for instance, 
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civilization has more sobriety. Here is a 
big city. Here is Lindell Avenue, with 
its detached stucco or brick residences, 
which embody the respectability of the 
’sixties. Here is the new architecture of 
Westminster Place and Portland Place, 
which have the modesty, the solidity of 
a rich English suburb. Here is America 
respectable without ostentation, and 
here, too, lives the self-reliance of a city 
rich enough to afford splendor, to afford 
Forest Park and its open-air theater, its 
seventy-five hundred seats, its 
decorated with real trees. Here is tradi- 
tion, about the feet of the new America 
rising in the heart of St. Louis; round 
the American center cling hundreds of 
little English grocers, fruit dealers, and 
Here is little old England dry- 
ing up, while in the middle of St. Louis 
the ambitious office buildings rise up 


stage 


mercers, 


seeking the new horizon. 

St. lost something of its old 
direction when its breweries lost their 
occupation. This applies also to Cin- 


Louis 





CATTLE ARE HANDLED SO SWIFTLY THAT 
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cinnati, where again I had the impression 
of sobriety and comfort. To see the 
children of St. Louis in their playground 
is to understand another side of the 
Middle West, its material comfort. 
There were two hundred of them, pupils 
of a free school, and all were clean; not 
one wore dirty or torn clothes. There 
is not a single city in England where 
you could visit a free school with such a 
result. It is not that the English are 
more careless of their children than other 
people; it is that they do not possess 
the material wealth which makes the 
Middle West so splendid an exhibition. 
No more than Europe has America 
made full use of her opportunities; her 
haste of production produces commer- 
cial crises, overstocking, and therefore 
poverty; her tenements are vile and 
nurture immorality. But America has 
wealth in hand, which Europe has not; 
only work is wanted. 

Possibly the American works harder, 
though I have never found that hard 





LIFE BECOMES MERELY A RAW MATERIAL 
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work naturally led to high rewards. 
They do work enormously hard. For 
instance, in Tulsa, Oklahoma, the trol- 
ley cars which make for the business dis- 
trict are almost empty at 8.30 a.m. By 
that time nearly everybody is at work. 
And, at Chicago, I was interested by a 
big business building op- 
posite my hotel, when I | y 
noticed that at nine { 
o’clock in the evening ‘ ah 
many of the offices were & .\8 
stilltenanted. I began to 
watch that building. At 
nine o'clock work was go- 
ing on in thirty-eight 
offices; at 10.15 p.m. there 
was energy still in ten; at 
11.35 p.m. three offices 
were preparing to break 
into the next day. I don't 
know what happened 
next, for I went to bed; 
I am not from Chicago. 
In Chicago work is 
dramatic; its spirit is im- 
pressive; I cannot ignore 
a picture post card I 
bought there; it bears 
merely these words, “ Ex- 
perience is a dead loss if 
you can’t sell it for more 
than it cost you.” <A 
variation of an immortal 
truth which may shock 
some gentle souls. Well, 
it doesn’t shock me. I 
like the extremism of it, 
just as I like the massive 
place where this senti- 
ment circulates. I like 
Chicago, I like the colos- 
sal lines of its point of 
view, its religion of utility, its gospel of 
fitness, just as I like its streets, its at- 
tempt on South Michigan Boulevard to 
force even the lakeside into straight lines. 
You will find this heavy power in a store 
like Marshall Field's, a commercial city 
within a commercial city, a place so vast 
that one would welcome as a guide 
through its labyrinth a thread woven 


by Arachne. This mystic thread of the 
mythological spider — does Marshall 
Field stock it? Probably. 

You have the same feeling in Wash- 
ington Park, in the vast space which 
suggests that America always has plenty 
of land, even enough for its pleasure 





WEALTH GUSHES FROM THE GROUND IN TORRENTS 


grounds. To an outsider Chicago seems 
too big for mankind, but mankind in 
Chicago does not appear worried by that 
fact. Indeed, it enjoys size; it likes the 
enormous whiteness of the monument to 
Time, in Washington Park; it finds its 
great university worthy of itself; it is 
typical of Chicago’s faith in its own 
future that, in one part of that univer- 




















THE GRAIN ELEVATORS ARE LIKE 
sity, it called a certain space a quadran- 
gle when only two sides of it were built. 

The Middle West can afford to trust a 
future of which the present is merely the 
I like to think of the time to 


come when the ledges between the Lakes 


vestibule. 


have been dredged out, and when the 
fleets of the world will come sailing up 
the St. Lawrence, through the Lakes, and 
moor opposite the Congress Hotel, there 
to unload the spices of India and the 
caviar of the Black Sea. Mass and space; 





TURRETED CASTLES, SPECTRAL WHITE 


that, to me, defines the Middle West. 
Consider the Continental and Commer- 
cial Security Company’s Building. It 
is a bank in Chicago, and conducts its 
activities in a hall that looks like a rail- 
way station. The building exhibits all 
the splendid dryness of line of American 
architecture; its pillars rise up con- 
In- 
deed, the Continental and Commercial 
Security Company is housed in a work 
of art made more estimable by being 


temptuous to an obscure heaven. 
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also a work of perfect utility. Or again, 
go farther south, to little Tulsa, which 
twenty years ago did not exist, and 
look at the great Cosden Building. Eng- 
land has been in business for a thousand 
years and did not think of a building 
higher than nine floors; Tulsa needed 
fifteen floors before it was twenty years 
old. There is no precedent for this. 

But these altitudes are by the way, 
though they are to a certain extent indi- 
cations of spirit. It is in the manu- 
facturing plants of America that human 
vigor expresses itself best. I have seen 
a number of them, dealing in steel, flour, 
timber, but in a way Armour’s is most 
remarkable. Armour’s is remarkable 
not so much because it has divided the 
operations of labor as far as human 
ingenuity can go, but because of 
the material on which it works. To 
watch an animal from the pen to the tin 
is an extraordinary experience. You 
see it killed; it falls; a conveyor carries 
it away. It is flayed while you wait. It 
disappears. Then, suddenly, it is an 
open carcass; it passes the veterinary; 
in a few seconds it is cut up, and hur- 
riedly you follew the dwindling carcass 
that is no longer an ox, but fragments 
of meat; you see the meat shredded; 
in another room the manicured girls 
are filling the shreds into tins, and the 
tin is closed and labeled. The thing 
that astounds is the quiet officialdom 
of this murder. It is as if nothing had 
happened. Death is so swift, the evi- 
dence of tragedy so soon gone that one 
feels no shock that flesh loses its char- 
acter. Cattle are being handled like 
brass, so swiftly that life becomes merely 
a raw material. That is Chicago. A 
superior force, which is called organized 
industry, has cut up the cattle on a 
traveling belt and carried them away. 
For a moment I have a vision of Chi- 
‘ago, carried away on its own traveling 
belt. Carried away ... where to? 

I did not have so strong an impression 
of the steel-rolling mills, no doubt be- 
cause I know something about metals 
and know nothing about cattle. Roll- 
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ing mills are familiar with their clank, 
their dust, and all that. It was at 
Minneapolis, at the Washburn-Crosby 
Mills, that I rediscovered the magnifi- 
cence of the Middle West. Here again 
is the immense swiftness of modern in- 
dustry, not bloody this time, but dainty. 
The flour mills are like drawing-rooms, 
lightly powdered as befits. For the first 
time in my life I saw a factory with 
parquet floors. There is a fascination in 
these things, the fascination of uniform 
movement. You watch the grain from 
the elevator on to the belt, then to the 
grinder, to the shaking sieves, to the 
tests which exhibit purity, to the hop- 
pers which humanly discharge just as 
much as the sack will hold. The sack 
falls into a truck, and it is gone. There 
is something lovely in these great works; 
they are deserts, void of men. Nothing 
is handled that can possibly be seized by 
fingers of steel. There is solitude and 
activity; there is nothing there save 
iron and lumber, in the midst of which 
sits some secret, invisible soul. Somehow 
I feel that in these great plants I see be- 
fore me the future of the world, a world 
where the machine will be a servant 
shepherded by new men and women, in 
raiment which they no longer need to 
soil, and who will with polished finger 
nails touch buttons that convey intelli- 
gent messages. 

The great plants of the Middle West 
seem to me to sublimate human intelli- 
gence and to promise a time when man- 
kind will be free from sweat; the curse 
of Adam may yet be lifted by Chicago. 
In so doing the Middle West is doing 
something else; it is creating beauty. I 
say this, realizing the contempt that may 
fall upon this opinion from academic 
quarters. There is beauty elsewhere 
than in lace; there is a rugged beauty, 
and there is a beauty of supreme utility. 
These great factories are worthy expo- 
nents of the forgotten William Morris; 
there everything is useful, and it is not 
excessive to say that everything is beau- 
tiful because everything is strong. : , 


Naturally the strong are not also the?! +! 
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with strength goes a certain 
crudity of expression and of thought. I 
do not refuse to see the almost comic 
contrast between a great plant and the 
Here are two: 
“Never put off till to-morrow what you 
can do to-day.” There is something a 
little obvious in that, and mischievous 
induces me to retort, 
“Never do to-day what you can do to- 
morrow; you may never have to do it 
at all.”” Again, there is vulgarity in this 
other motto: “Be like a postage stamp. 
Stick till you get there.” But Talley- 
rand was right in saying that you cannot 
make omelets without breaking eggs. 
The Middle West cannot be expected to 
prepare the omelet of the future without 
making a mess of the eggs of the skylark 
and the dove. But it can be trusted 
with those of the American eagle. 

The Middle West, I repeat it, is doing 
beautiful things. It has even produced 
a great work of art—the grain elevator. 
Stop for a moment outside the mills 
of Pillsbury, or Washburn - Crosby, in 
Minneapolis, and consider the lofty tow- 
ers of elevators, their rounded 
magnificence, marred by no fanciful non- 
sense such as pediments or porticoes or 
garlands, or such-like Renaissance futil- 
ity; consider the purity of the lines rising 
the elevator is like a turreted 
castle, spectral white, and as free from 
excrescences as the phrase of a great 
prose writer from useless words. The 
towers cluster under their cubic tops, 
dignified and serene. I have seen the 
cathedrals of America, and her grain 
elevators. I have seen nothing nobler 
than these factories of the moon. 


subtle; 


mottoes in its showroom. 


Europeanism 


these 


sheer: 


BREAD 

A material component in the psychol- 
ogy of the Middle West is the haste and 
intensity with which its natural wealth 
is being developed. One obtains a clear 
idea of this wealth through a short visit 
to one of the great state fairs, such as 
the one which I encountered in Minne- 
seta. These fairs fortify the impression 
derived from the endless wheat and corn 
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fields between Minnesota and Kansas; 
fields without end: that sums up the im- 
pression. When one talks to the farm- 
slow, cautious, not unamiable, 
though faintly suspicious, one under- 
stands the speculation in real estate 
which has swept over the Middle West; 
one hears extraordinary stories of farms 
of five or six hundred acres, which are 
now worth one hundred dollars an acre, 
of market gardens sold for a thousand 
dollars an acre; one is told that a genera- 
tion ago this was wild land for which 
somebody gladly took fifteen dollars. 
One hears stories of sudden wealth; one 
visits a farmstead and discovers with a 
certain sense of the inappropriate that 
not only has the farmer an automobile, 
but each of his sons has one, too; there 
is a grand piano—but also a gramo- 
phone. It feels sudden, improvised, and 
all the more so when one finds out how 
careless is the farming. Most of the 
land is being sweated, the crops taken, 
and nothing put back by an adventurous 
agriculturist who intends to push out 
farther west when he has looted the land. 
I encountered no crops comparing with 
the European; most of the yields, par- 
ticularly of wheat, are about one third 
to one half of a French crop. And the 
land is better! I am not crying out, 
“Waste!” for I do not know all the fac- 
tors; what interests me is the reaction 
on American psychology. This waste- 
fulness, this excess, all that is evidence 
of the immense bountifulness of the land. 
Men farm best where the land is cruel, 
as in Seotland; in the Middle West the 
land is beneficent, and so it is no wonder 
that a trait of Middle West psychology 
should be good-tempered hospitality and 
generosities that surprise the European; 
the Middle West can afford virtues. 

It was an unforgetable impression, an 
impression of a Land of Cockayne, that 
I obtained at the Minnesota State Fair. 
The corncobs were so large, so smooth; 
they showed fruit fit for photography in 
Christmas supplements; tomatoes which 
threatened the pumpkin; dark grapes; 
fish and game—and, what counts also, 


ers, 
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by the side of the leather, the oil, the 
horses, and the tools, the indications of 
pioneer culture, the posters by the school 
children, the still queerer emotional life, 
represented by the societies of the Irish 
and the veterans. There was a lot of 
everything—the word shortage is not 
American. No class has quite so much 
as it wants, but it always has more than 
the corresponding European class. That 
is why you can visit in America a city of 
a hundred thousand inhabitants and 
find there better shops, better goods, 
more artistic stuffs, more attractive fur- 
niture, and, in unexpected spots, a more 
vivid culture than in any English town— 
wealth leads to aristocracy; out of 
wealth America will breed hers. The 
poor aristocrat is a popular illusion. In- 
deed, an aristocrat may be poor, but he 
must be the son or the grandson of an 
aristocrat who was rich. Without 
wealth aristocracy cannot survive; with- 
out wealth it cannot be born. Wealth, 
does not necessarily create aristocracy, 
but it can do so. I feel that the aristoc- 
racy of America will not be maintained 
out of the elegancies of Boston or the 
languors of South Carolina, but is being 
born, born of the rugged, fierce stock of 
the Middle West. After all, the early 
aristocrats, the Normans and the Cru- 
saders, too, were kid-gloved neither in 
their morals nor their manners. 

The reader will realize from the fore- 
going that I have not joined the faintly 
envious clamor against the Middle West. 
The Middle West, by the fact of its 
novelty, shows its “‘seamy side”; the 
dust of ages, which has filled the seams 
of Paris and London town, has not had 
time to make for the West a glossy sur- 
face. And so the East, with three hun- 
dred years behind it, is more acutely 
conscious of Chicago than the foreigner 
can be. Certainly, from the Eastern 
point of view, Chicago is what you might 
call difficult. I can understand that a 
banking family in Manhattan, harking 
back to bankers of New Amsterdam, dis- 
likes the unashamed boosting which 
Chicago indulges in. Do not attack me 


because I say “boosting”; it is Chi- 
cago’s own word. At the top of every 
page of one of the Chicago newspapers 
you will find every day a different 
legend. Here are two, which I extract, 
collected during my stay in Chicago, 
“Why Chicago is great: Chicago has 
more than twenty thousand manufactur- 
ing plants.” Here is another, “Be a 
Chicago booster to your friends in other 
cities.”” Well, yes, it is a little difficult; 
it crows over the fallen; there is nothing 
delicate about it. But Chicago never 
was delicate; no more was any man 
at arms. Chicago is the man at arms 
of modern industry; that has to be re- 
membered when you criticize it at work 
or at leisure. It has a passion for fact; 
a passion for realities malleable as 
cement before they are applied to indus- 
try, hard as cement in the end. Chicago 
is prouder than Boston, because it is 
surer of itself. It has built its castle 
upon the future—for Chicago a secure 
foundation. That is why there is no 
peace in Chicago, and why, if ever Chi- 
cago attains peace, it will be the nefari- 
ous peace of a termination. 

Indeed, the whole Middle West is 
Chicagoan; it is conscious of itself, more 
conscious than any other part of Amer- 
ica. Its local feeling is intense. That 
baffles one sometimes, when one dis- 
covers that the man who is talking to 
you is not talking about America, but 
about his own state. I had two evi- 
dences of it, in each case owing to some- 
thing having been said against the peo- 
ple or the manners of a certain state; 
in each case denizens of the state pro- 
tested violently, but when it came to 
attacking America they did not mind 
much. The state meant to them some- 
thing more intimate, something more 
precious than America itself, 

That characteristic has been observed 
and laughed at; it has earned for Amer- 
ica a provincial reputation, which seems 
to me absurd, when we consider that the 
American spirit arises from an intel- 
lectual congress of the world spirits.’ 


America is not provincial; America ig,’ : : 
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regional. That is natural when one con- 
siders that its size is so great that only 
a minority of Americans can afford a 
journey longer than twenty-four hours, 
and that this long journey—long enough 
to traverse the whole of Great Britain— 
will not take a man beyond the borders 
of the next Middle Western state. It is 
natural that the American should be 
insular, for every state is an island cut 
off by distance. There is another rea- 
son, which is less obvious, and that is 
the political arrangement of America. 
‘The traveling Englishman tends to look 
upon cities such as Minneapolis or St. 
Louis as provincial cities, provincial in 
the English sense of Manchester or 
Birmingham. He is wrong. He forgets 
that some of the big cities are capitals 
of an almost sovereign state; in many 
cases cities no larger than Jefferson, 
Nashville, Albany, have their Capitol. 
That makes a difference. Glasgow, with 
its eight hundred thousand inhabitants, 
is nothing but a provincial city. It sends 
a few British Parlia- 
ment, and for the rest it is nothing. It 


members to the 


has a City Council, holds powers over 
but no more. 
small American 
capital, which has its own parliament, 


traffie and sanitation, etc., 
Compare that with a 


which makes its own absolute laws on 
marriage, inheritance, 
Consider the effect upon local life, 
notably the creation of a governing class 


civil relations, 


ete. 


in the state, an official class, a natural 
center for education and culture. From 
that point of view the difference is enor- 
mous; Lancashire is merely a province, 
but Rhode Island is almost a sovereign 
state. Therefore, a man from Rhode 
Island is a subject of Rhode Island as 
much as a subject of America, whereas 
a man from British 
subject, carrying a vague geographical 
label. 

To me this is a good thing. I believe 
that there are in the world only two per- 
fect constitutions; one is the Swiss, the 
other the American. How these consti- 
‘tutions work out is another question, 
‘but, taken by themselves, they are per- 


Lancashire is a 
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fect, because they provide a maximum 
of home rule for people living under 
different climates, therefore people of 
different mentality, and especially pro- 
vide almost complete freedom for people 
of different races. It almost looks as if 
Alexander Hamilton and his friends had 
foreseen that their country would be- 
come the melting pot of the world. 

If it were not for state liberty, I 
imagine that America would have ex- 
perienced much greater difficulties dur- 
ing the war, when it had to deal with 
hostile German-Americans and with al- 
most sluggish Seandinavian and Czecho- 
Slovak Americans. If all power had 
been concentrated at Washington, I 
wonder if the problem could have been 
handled at all. As it was, with execu- 
tive powers that were accustomed to 
deal executively located in every state, 
the problem was minimized by being di- 
vided. If I were an American, I should 
be one of those who jealously resist any 
extension of power to the Federal au- 
thorities; I should stand for my state 
first, because I should believe that the 
people of my own state were closer to 
me in temperament than citizens of the 
same country living three thousand 
miles away. 

The state system seems to be mani- 
festly ideal, as I observe the German- 
American. Let my readers overlook the 
hyphen. It is no use pretending that 
all are 100-per-cent Americans. Some 
are, and some are not. What matters is 
that the percentage, if it is less than 100 
per cent, should be a good, healthy per- 
centage likely to grow as the generations 
pile up. 

i encountered a good many German- 
Americans in Milwaukee, in Wisconsin, 
and farther south. They were not 
crushed or uncomfortable; several of 
them spoke German among themselves, 
but in most cases I felt that they were 
Americans first, and German only in 
their memory. One of them, who ar- 


rived in America at the age of sixteen, 
and who had married an American-born 
wife, expressed to me his deliberate in- 
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tention of “becoming” a 100-per-cent 
American; another, who had arrived at 
the age of eight, was almost completely 
Americanized—remembered only a few 
German words that his mother had 
spoken. A third, who immigrated at a 
later age, was a little sad; he could not 
help feeling the disaster which had come 
upon his country, and put his situation 
simply: “*What’s the use of thinking of 
the things that happened in the past? 
The only thing is to settle down in this 
country, which is good to us, and do the 
best we can for ourselves.”” Then, with 
a flash of insight, “To do the best for 
ourselves in America, it seems to me 
that’s the best thing we can do for 
America itself.” In other words, the 
American magnet seems to draw the 
national traits out without shaming 
them. For instance, in St. Paul, a large 
board in a building plot announces that 
an edifice will shortly become “The 
future home of the German-American 
industries.” In the same town there is 
still a Volks Zeitung. In other words, 
the German-American is holding his 
head up, which means that nobody is 
beating it down. That seems to be the 
right way. 


CIRCUS 

It is part of the vitality of the Middle 
West that it should put as much energy 
into its pleasures as it does into its work. 
That is perhaps American, rather than 
Middle-Western, for, in general, the 
American seems to work sixteen hours a 
day. He may call one occupation hus- 
tling freight, another one eating, another 
golf, but it is all work. And whether 
this is a vice or a virtue may be discussed 
later on. But in the Middle West there 
is a curious intensity of organization. 
Almost every town has a guide-book, 
indicating pleasures. I have a collection 
of them, such as, Now in St. Louis, The 
Visitor’s Handy Guide to Minneapolis, 
Seeing Chicago, What is Doing in Cin- 
cinnati, In Kansas City This Week, 
etc. You will never find that in Europe, 
except in the capital. In minor Euro 


pean towns the favorite diversion is 
sleep; I believe the average American 
would prefer nightmare. He is always 
doing, always planning; he follows Mr. 
Arnold Bennett and learns to live on 
twenty-four hours a day. When he 
takes his pleasure in a cultural form he 
is sometimes rather grave; in fact, there 
is a certain gravity in all American pleas- 
ures, though noisy, because they are 
taken intensely and thoroughly. If the 
American acted otherwise he would feel 
that he was wasting the good raw ma- 
terial of life. So the American pleasure 
crowds are more vivid than those of 
Europe; they are not so light, they are 
perhaps not so spontaneous, but any- 
body who has sat at the movies, or 
watched “ Babe” Ruth excite his crowd, 
realizes the depth of feeling that the 
American puts into moments ferociously 
snatched from his daily work. 

Naturally, in the Middle West with 
this goes what the East calls crudity. 
The West is plain-spoken, and does not 
waste anything of its appeal. It realizes 
that pleasure is one of the national 
products, just as it tells one that the 
film industry is the fourth in order 
of importance. So it puts’ things 
briefly. It advertises on a boarding 
that to-night there wiil be a “ vodvil,” 
which is a way of expressing eagerness 
and economy of effort foreign to the 
more languid tradition of “ vaudeville.” 
I had the same impression in St. Paul, 
where, outside a restaurant, stands 
merely in enormous letters the word, 
“Kat.” It is unvarnished; it says to 
you: “Do you want a good time? Come 
inside,” instead of saying, more or less, 
“Within will be found diversions for the 
families of gentlefolk.”” I saw the Middle 
West at play in Barnum’s circus as it 
went through Kansas City. Kansas 
City was perhaps not the best place to 
see intensity, for to me it is a Southern 
town. It is a joyful, delightful town, 
with its patchwork of black and white 
faces, its bright colors, its lovely sun- 
shine, and its sense of prosperity. 

I found out that the circus was com> 
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ing becnuse the streets filled up. The 
sidewalks were lined with rows of 
colored women and solemn piccaninnies. 
A little farther were the whites, who 
pretended not to be interested, but stood 
about all the same, talking hard and 
forbearing from going to their business. 
Just behind me a shine shop, conducted 
by seven negroes, added the sounds of 
a gramophone to their labors; from time 
to time, at the proper moment of syn- 
copation, the shiners all together brought 
down their brushes upon a board! It 
felt very “South,” but it was Middle 
West all the same. There was no mis- 
take about that when you reached the 
main street. Kansas City, that day, 
was in the hands of its circus. It stayed 
in its hands all the week, though one 
would have thought that the vast tent, 
which seats seven or eight thousand 
people round the eight standards laden 
with electric lights, could have taken in, 
in one night, the idlers of the town. The 
point is that the circus did not appeal 
to the idlers, but to the whole of Kansas 
City, to the whole population, deter- 
mined to take all the pleasure it could. 
I never saw a more responsive audience, 
piled forty feet high. In the amphi- 
theater of the tent there was a constant 
swirl of excitement, a craning to the 
right and left, as if to miss nothing of 
what was going on in the three rings. 
Barnum’s could not be anything but 
American; it is too large. Europe has 
never sent twenty clowns together, or 
three motor-car loads of comics on any 
stage; nor would we think of showing 
together dancing elephants, jujitsu, and 
a tree-chopping competition. The effect 
bewilders—the excessive lighting, the 
excessive variety. It is a savage enter- 
tainment, a shower of pleasures before 
some barbarian conqueror. 

In the grounds they sold bright bal- 
loons, pink or electric blue. As we came 
back upon the trolley car it was almost 
full of colored people. A young negress 
in strawberry pink was laughing as she 
-enticed aloft one of those light balloons. 
‘She had fine Parisian features, twinkling 


black eyes. As the balloon descended 
too suddenly upon a sharp finger nail, 
it burst, and she vanished, weeping, 
among the consolations of two enormous 
mammies, one in yellow satin with a 
blue sunbonnet. 

I do not quite know what I mean, but 
I feel that the pleasure of the circus ex- 
presses something important in the Mid- 
dle West. The circus is most successful 
from Ohio westward, and south of the 
Mason and Dixon’s line. It makes an 
elementary contrast with the more so- 
phisticated rhythms of Broadway. It 
expresses difficulty, natural strength, 
skill, and it gives through acrobats its 
thrills of terror. The Minnesota State 
Fair, for instance, offered as a sensation 
a crash between two _ locomotives 
launched upon a track; another was an 
aéronautical feat—the passage of the 
aviator from one plane to the other, both 
being in motion. It means something, 
all that; it conveys something fierce in 
Middle Western psychology, something 
rooted deep in the spirit of the pioneer. 
The man who has taken risks values 
other men only if they take risks. He 
likes danger for its own sake, though he 
is afraid, like other men, when he meets 
it. It stimulates him physically; he is 
not content with the languid songs and 
the rosy lights of the more ancient 
civilizations, 


A MISSIONARY 

It is an apparent paradox that the 
effort of the Middle West should be as 
cultural as it is sensational. I feel that 
in Middle-Western psychology you will 
find almost equal interest in, let us say, a 
fight between a lion and a bull, and the 
latest play by Mr. Bernard Shaw. That 
is not such a paradox as it seems. If we 
find, as I did in St. Paul, a bookshop 
where three complete shelves are de- 
voted to the works of Mr. Joseph Con- 
rad, in Chicago a place like the Walden 
Bookshop, where only good literature is 
sold; if you find universities rising upon 
the prairie and within two or three 
years collecting five thousand students, 
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who arrive there straight with the straw 
in their hair; if you find in young cities 
like Minneapolis a splendid university; 
in little Tulsa, that is not twenty years 
old, a high-school building made of white 
stone—it merely means that here again 
are the characteristics of Middle-West- 
ern desire. 

The Middle West wants things, every- 
thing, everything that man can get, 
whether it is gold, or love, or knowledge; 
it wants even estheticism. In the office 
of an editor, a little while ago, I met a 
woman whom I will call a missionary of 
the Middle West. She was one of those 
elderly women, full of fire and convic- 
tion, whose emotions have flowed into a 
single channel. With a volubility that 
sometimes was bitter and sometimes in- 
flamed, she was going the round of all 
the newspapers in America to induce 
them to give space every day to facts 
about pictures and sculpture. She was 
being rather cynically received that day 
by a very charming editor, who had 
been in journalism for a long time and 
kept few illusions. His indifference ex- 
cited her; the glow in her eyes grew as 
she explained that the women of the 
Middle West were aching for contact 
with pictures. She was told that not 
one out of ten thousand educated people 
cared for pictures. She replied that 
the love of pictures came from the 
emotions, and that education was not 
the ground where emotions flourished. 
When laughed at, she replied, with im- 
movable faith, that we did not know her 
women, that we had not seen them, after 
a long day’s work, go to a loan exhibi- 
tion. She even told us that one of the 
old ladies came to her with tears in 
her eyes, after looking at a Turner; 
the moral strain, which is so strong in 
Americans, made her suggest that to 
push forward pictures was the right 
thing to do. She was wholly vital and 
full of faith. Now faith to a European 
is always a little funny. We cannot help 
it, yet I was moved by the hopefulness, 
the sinaerity of all this, believing, as I 
do, that it does not matter much what 
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one puts faith in, if one manages to have 
any faith at all. It seemed to me so 
indicative of the Middle West. I realize 
that much of the admiration which pic- 
tures obtain is mechanical; that it arises 
from a dull desire to improve one’s mind, 
which is an awful idea. But still it is 
desire, it is hope, it is an aspiration to 
make an atmosphere where taste will 
have its chance, a chance which it may 
not secure in a more cynical and faded 
land. 

The Middle West respects the arts. 
In Europe the arts are the scullions of 
the idle and the rich. In the Middle 
West they seem to be ignored by a great 
many busy people, but they do somehow 
earn their respect. There are large cir- 
cles which specialize in the arts, whose 
appreciation sometimes takes unex- 
pected forms. For instance, at a large 
tea party in Chicago, some fragments 
from a novel of mine were read aloud. 
It was very embarrassing. It was some- 
thing that could never have happened 
in Europe. Europeans would have felt 
as self-conscious about it as I. But 
when I recovered from my embarrass- 
ment I understood that here was honest 
appreciation; heré wes a real liking for 
the words that were being read. It is 
this genuineness that in the Middle West 
appeals to one all the time. In places 
culture attains singularity. There is in 
Chicago a curious, decadent little club, 
with orange couches, gray-green walls, 
and orange curtains decorated with 
black lace; the yellow walls are flowered 
in black. Here are crystal and dancing 
and an aspiration to Paris or Vienna. 
That is a new Middle West, no longer 
the Middle West of the lecture club, but 
a Middle West which has digested 
its conquests and is developing into 
sophistication. 

On the whole, though, the Middle 
West remains itself, almost untouched. 
You will find its solidity in its bookshops, 
where appear Mr. Chesterton, Miss 
Clemence Dane, Mr. Galsworthy, Mr. 
Conrad, Mr. Beresford, etc., and many 
works on democratic and sociological 
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questions. Almost everywhere, too, 
“liberal”? bookshops, which seem to spe- 
cialize in radical pamphlets and in Rus- 
sian literature. Nothing of that can be 
ignored. It is all part of the great rush 
of desire which is the central fact of the 
Middle West. It is the desire of the 
pioneer who has just made his money. 
Not many years ago he used to come 
up to the cities for a magnificent spree 
in the saloons. Now his wife has taught 
him other lessons and he is coming up 
to the cities to have a great spree on 
modern civilization. 


PIONEERS 

I suspect that the only way in which 
one can obtain a truthful picture of 
Middle-Western psychology is by realiz- 
ing that the Middle West is still a 
pioneer country. In a sense, most of 
America is still pioneering. It has only 
touched the edge of its natural resources; 
the individual chances are still immense, 
and that is perhaps why socialism has 
made in America less progress than it 
has in Europe. I have been told that in 
America a man of forty has either made 
his way or will never make it at all. I 
do not mean by this that at forty he 
must be a millionaire, but at forty he 
must have achieved his position as 
director of a corporation, maker of 
chairs, or artisan, according to his 
capacities. At forty he has either failed 
or succeeded; as he grows older he will 
not find himself more respected, as he 
would in Europe. Therefore, he knows 
that the individual struggle is hot; he 
struggles, and has little time for social- 
istic ideas. Moreover, he is born to a 
birthright that no western European 
enjoys. An English boy of seventeen 
knows pretty well what the future can 
give him. If he is born in the gentleman 
class and has money, he knows that he 
can be Prime Minister; if in the gentle- 
man class but without money, he knows 
that he can hope to make ten to twenty 
thousand dollars a year in one of the 
professions, and perhaps in_ business; 
but if he is a poor boy who has gone to 


the national school he knows perfectly 
well that, barring extraordinary acci- 
dents, he will always be a small man, 
an employed man, a minor shopkeeper, 
etc. That is not the situation in Amer- 
ica. Every boy knows that nothing 
need stop him, that no class bar will 
cut him off from any position or any 
office. In politics, notably, he knows 
that he has not to fear the rivalry of the 
old American families, because they 
stand aloof from politics; lastly, he 
knows that in the West of his country 
lies land which has never been trodden 
by a white foot. Therefore, there are 
resources which he can take, and, being 
a normal human being, he tries to secure 
his share. In other words, he is born 
a pioneer. I do not want to exaggerate; 
many millions of Americans are per- 
fectly content to go on indefinitely in 
the occupation they have drifted into, 
and seek only more wages, or more 
salary, but the thing that matters is the 
consciousness in the American mind that 
everything is open and everything is 
possible. 

The Americans are called an ambitious 
race; that is not wonderful, for their 
country contains food for ambition. You 
have this feeling if you visit a real 
pioneer town. Such a thing cannot be 
found at all in Europe, while in Amer- 
ica it is still fairly common. I spent 
several days in a town of seventy-two 
thousand inhabitants, called Tulsa, in 
Oklahoma, which twenty years ago did 
not exist at all. It has arisen on the 
oil fields; the district is still so deeply 
in the pioneer stage that four years ago, 
a few miles away, at a place called Slick, 
there was a big saloon where the cash 
desk was permanently guarded by a man 
with a loaded rifle. Now, what is inter- 
esting in Tulsa is the remnant of the 
pioneering spirit as it recedes before the 
bank and the trolley car. Both spirits 
still dwell there. Already long business 
streets and tall office buildings have 
arisen everywhere. But they cannot 
rise fast cnough; that is the essence of 
Tulsa. For instance, the president of 
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the Exchange National Bank, which is 
located in a building of fifteen floors, 
told me that they had reserved for the 
bank a certain space; the bank outgrew 
the space in six months. But a hundred 
yards away from the big bank, the mod- 
ern hotel with its luxurious lounge and 
its French restaurant, next door to the 
railway station, lies a green field, where 
at night the locusts sing in thousands. 
Civilization jostles the wild! It jostles 
it in the most extraordinary way. For 
in this young city there is an active 
social life, much dining and dancing; 
smart little cafés, dancing clubs, and 
musical societies have formed; the news- 
papers already have their traditions; at 
night the electric light blazes in the city, 
to the amazement of the Osage Indians, 
who sit in their blankets, upon the hills 
that overlook the town. 

Tulsa has just happened. A visit to 
Owens Park, for instance, is a revelation 
of speed; it is so new, its trees are so 
young, that at ten o'clock in the morn- 
ing it is impossible to find in it a satis- 
factory square yard of shade. Here is 
the country of the new men, the oil men. 
I have watched them for a long time, 
nearly all of them rather dry, tall Yan- 
kees, or of the new American type, dark 
and rather heavy. All look hard; 
all live on oil; I have a vague feeling 
that in Oklahoma the limitations of 
morals and of law are the limitations 
set by the police, and occasionally by 
lynch law. Here is the new edition of 
Brandy Gulch. The men outnumber 
the women, some of whom belong to a 
rather hectic type. But already the 
mothers and the young ladies range the 


town; civilization is swift upon the 
pioneers’ trail. 

Tulsa is still a mining camp; it ex- 
presses itself in violent films, just as a 
few years ago it expressed itself in its 
saloons. It still has a vast population 
housed in shacks, but a population that 
presses a button when it wants a glass 
of water or a team of elephants. All 
rests on oil, and I had the good fortune 
to be present at a well when oil was 
struck, when the mother sand came up, 
black, and smelling of the precious fluid. 
They are unimpressive, these oil der- 
ricks; the oil plant seems knocked to- 
gether, improvised out of waste lumber 
and old pipes. The sense of pioneering 
is enhanced by so much being made out 
of so little, made also with little ap- 
parent excitement. The truth is that 
there is not very much excitement in 
pioneering. It is the normal job of the 
Middle-Westerner; adventure is his 
business; none see romance in the long, 
long trail when they come to set their 
foot upon it. It is part of the Middle- 
Western psychology that in the Tulsa 
World I should have found two col- 
umns of situations vacant and only 
half a column of people wanting situa- 
tions. In despite of the Chicago slums, 
there is enough for everybody; that is 
the chief lesson of the Middle West. 
There is enough for every ambition, 
whether material or cultural; what the 
Middle West makes of its chances will 
inevitably, in virtue of its size, in virtue 
of its dominating novelty, be a simple 
thing; the civilization that the Middle 
West creates within the next fifty years 
will be the American civilization. 


(To be continued.) 
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WAVING PALM 


BY PHILIP 


ax — KEN. said) Bingham, one 

evening, as we three sat in our old 
haunt, the Forrest Club, in Gramerey 
Park —* Bracken, in the many and mar- 
velous tales which you have told us con- 
cernin vour adventures in distant 


lands, | brent c 


ture 


noticed one singular fea- 
Do vou mind if I point it out? 
Do you resent criticisms of your art?” 
“On the contrary,” answered Bracken, 
“T court them.” 
I looked up “You 


damned idiots!” [ remarked, which was 


with ao grin 
all that one really could say, for Bracken 
was actually a Chicago bond broker by 
trade and his 
than 


art”? consisted of nothing 
for hour after 
wildest and most extrava- 


more rambling on 
hour with the 
gant varns about countries which he had 
never seen, 

** My qu stion,” 
“as thi In all 


entertained and 


continued Bingham, 
the stories with which 
beguiled us 
if I am not 
mistaken, include the adventure of Lady 
Mary and the illegitimate crocodile, the 
death of Auguste, the talented 


house snake, and your own short career 


vou have 


here in this club and which, 


tragu 


as a left-handed piccolo player, I have 
noted a strong strain of what I may call 
the tang of the blue 
the swish of the 
palm tree, the savor of Oriental 


lever 


the tropic 
sea on coral lagoons, 
wavin 

bazaars. Although you may start a story 
right here in New York, or in Liverpool, 
or in Evanston, Hlinois, your touch is 
uncertain; you seem to waver until you 
manage somehow to get your characters 


to about 
south of 


six inches north or six 
the and 
justly famous equator. 
“Now 
does it 


down 


inches well-known 


What 


mean that 


what does this mean? 


teach us? Does it 


AND 





THE BLUE LAGOON 


CURTISS 


far from the 
Does it mean that only in 


cannot flourish 


torrid zone? 


romance 


the hot countries do the passions of men 
and the tongues of poets become really 
unbridled? Or does it simply mean that 
you have been reading Joseph Conrad?” 

“Before | answer that question,” said 
Bracken, “IT must ask you one in return. 
Am I the only 


artist ? 


the only—shall we say, 
in whom you have noted this 
love of the waving palm and the blue 
lagoon?” 

“No,” replied Bingham; “it 
to be the favorite motif in present-day 
In fact, running over my read- 
ing for the past six months, I cannot re- 


seems 
fiction. 


calla dozen romances in which the scene 
is laid in Stockholm or Montreal, but I 
am asking you why it is so. Why do 
you have to have a palm tree to make a 
Why not a snow bank or a 
telegraph pole? | had a 
chance to ask the brilliant young men 
and women who keep our popular maga- 
zines at the boiling point, but I have got 
the chance to ask you and so I am ask- 
ing. Now what?” 

Bracken took out his tobacco pouch 
and thoughtfully began filling his pipe. 

“Tt is almost uncanny,” he said. “that 
vou have mentioned this subject of trop- 
The fact is that you have 


romance? 


have never 


ical fiction. 
stumbled on a strange bit of literary 
history. As pointed out, 
Bingham, the immense wave of palm- 
which swept 
American letters is one of the hitherto 
unexplained phenomena of the twentieth 
century. Would it surprise you to learn 


you have 


tree stories has over 


that, to a certain extent, I was myself 
responsible for it?” 

“Tt wouldn’t surprise me in the least,” 
replied Bingham. 


“The only thing that 
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would surprise me would be to hear you 
say that you didn’t know anything 
about x.” 

*T overlook the venomed barb in your 
remarks,” answered Bracken, “* because 
1 feel that I owe it to the world to tell a 
curious story, one of the strangest stories 
that ever came out of the tropics. One 
day, some years ago, I was in Singa- 
pore 

But Bingham held up his hand. “* Now 
stop right there,” he ordered, “not an- 
other word until we get this straightened 
out. ‘One day I was in Singapore,’ 
indeed! That doesn’t answer the ques- 
tion. That merely dodges the issue. 
What you've got to do is to explain why 
you Singapore. That’s just 
what all these other bards and sages are 
beginning their stories with ‘One 
day I was in India,’ but what I keep ask- 
ing you is why they were in India? Any- 
body could tell a story about the tropics 
if he had been born and brought up 
there, which most of these writers dis- 
tinctly were not. They went there in 
cold blood, with malice aforethought, to 
get a story. Now what I'm asking you 
is why they hunt out the poor old 
tropics if they feel that they really must 
write? Why don't they go to Bronx- 
ville or come here to Gramerey Park?” 

“That,” said Bracken, “is what I am 
going to explain as soon as you let me. 


were in 


doing 


In my own case I didn’t go to Singapore 
specially to get a story. The story was 
thrust upon me. I was a_ butterfly 
hunter by trade and one of the best, if 
I do say it. My specialty was tropical 
butterflies—mariposas tropicas, great, 
hig butterflies weighing as much as two 
or three pounds. Now if I was looking 
for tropical butterflies you wouldn't ex- 
pect me to go to the arctic, would you?” 

Bingham hesitated skeptically before 
replying. “I will let that pass for the 
present,” he answered, “but you must 
explain every step as you go along. 
Now, for instance, why were you in 
Singapore? Why weren’t you at your 
post of duty in the jungles where the 
butterflies fly?” 


Bracken snorted. “I guess you've 
never hunted butterflies. Have you?” 

“Never in a serious way,” replied 
Bingham. 

“Well,” retorted Bracken, “it isn’t 
a thing that you can do frivolously and 
make a living at it. 
way!’ 


* Never in a serious 
Let me tell you that you've got 
to keep an absolutely straight face if 
you hope to catch many butterflies. I 
don’t think you realize the extent to 
which the butterfly business has grown. 
It is an industry in itself!” 
“Singapore, Singapore,” 
Bingham, relentlessly. 
presence in Singapore.” 
“T was in Singapore,”’ replied Bracken, 
“waiting for a shipment of butterfly nets 
for an expedition into the wilds of 
Sumatra. For hunting butterflies in 
Sumatra you need a peculiar kind of 
net made out of alternate strands of cat- 
gut and changeable silk. You see we 
had to have catgut to withstand the hot, 
humid air of Sumatra, but the tropical 
night-prowling jungle worms—the 
called worm jungoloso—used to get into 
the catgut. At first we lost hundreds 
of valuable nets in that way, but previ- 
ously, while hunting pumas in_ the 
Rockies, I had discovered that a rattle- 
snake would never creep over a horse- 
hair lariat or anything else which was 
ticklish. After a series of exhausting 
experiments, extending over several 
years, I had discovered the same to be 
true of the worm jungoloso, so I had silk 
strands twisted in with the catgut.” 
“But why changeable silk?” I asked. 
“To make the net indistinguishable 
in the tropical foliage,” said Bracken. 
“Protective coloring—a little idea of 
my own. 
“One day,” resumed Bracken, “ while 
I was down at the wharves, looking for 
my shipment of nets from Marseilles, 
which, as you know, is the great catgut 
center of southern Europe, I noticed a 
little coasting steamer, much like a tug- 
boat, crowded with people—the strang- 
est collection of people—English and 
American, they seemed to be princi- 


commanded 
“Explain your 


sO- 
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pally, but everyone of the men had on 
a slouch hat, a black Windsor tie, and 
tortoise-shell glasses. Everyone of the 
women had on a smock and wore her 
hair bobbed, while both men and women 
had either notebooks or portfolios under 
theirarms. You can’t imagine how odd 
they looked in that out-of the-way, 
Oriental cits 

“T walked up to the harbor master, 
who was standing there with his whistle 
at his lips telling the ships to go out or 
come in. ‘What in the world is that 
picnic?’ I asked. 

“That?” he said. ‘Why, that is a 
bunch of students from the Latin 
Quarter.’ 

“*The Latin Quarter of what?’ I 
asked 

“*The Latin Quarter of the Malay 
Peninsula,” he replied. ‘They've got a 
regular colony up on the island of 
Penang.’ 

“DT naturally thought that he was try- 
ing to spool me,” said Bracken, “but 
later I learned that he was telling the 
actual truth. Incidentally, it was the 
answer to your question, Bingham, as to 
why so many authors, especially young 
authors, lay their stories in tropical 
climes.” 

Bracken leaned back and = stared at 
the fireplace as if he reviewed in his 
mind’s eye that curious picture that 
boatload of horn-rimmed = glasses and 
smocks bobbing up and down in the 
waters of Singapore harbor. He began 
again with a queer little smile: 

“Rudyard Kipling, I think, was 
really to blame for that strange little 
scene T witnessed there off the singapore 
wharves. Next to him the chief culprit 
was, as you have guessed, Joseph Con- 
rad. 

“You all remember the sensation 
made when Kipling first published his 
stories of Indian life in the early nine- 
ties? The effect on the literary world 
was exactly the same as that produced 


when gold was discovered in California. 
Instantly hordes of writers from every 
part of the world threw down their pens 


and made a stampede for India. Their 
bungalows dotted the hillsides from 
Bombay to Burma. Their manu- 
scripts flooded the publishing houses 
from Moscow to Minneapolis. The head 
of one great London publishing house 
has told me that, during one month in 
the year eighteen ninety-six, out of 
sixteen hundred and thirty-four manu- 
scripts received, no less than fourteen 
hundred and twenty-eight, or seventy- 
seven and twenty-six hundredths per 
cent, were stories of India.” 

“You don’t tell me!” said Bingham. 

“Yes, I do,” replied Bracken. 

He leaned back and wrinkled his brow 
meditatively, as if very anxious to give 
us the facts with absolute accuracy. 

“That rush to India lasted, I think, 
only six or eight years. It rather died 
out. Disappointed writers who had 
failed in India came home and found 
that they could make much more money 
writing articles telling young men and 
women how to succeed in the hardware 
business or on abandoned farms. Bun- 
galows in all parts of India were vacant 
by dozens and the white-paper market 
dropped almost to zero. 

“Then suddenly, out of a clear sky, 
Joseph Conrad startled the world with 
his stories of life in the Indian Ocean. 
Instantly another and greater stampede 
was on for the Malay Peninsula.” 

Bracken paused a full minute, shaking 
his head, his gaze in the distance, his 
mind apparently seeing again those ex- 
citing boom days. 

“T have often wished,” he mused, 
“that I could have been in Singapore 
when that writers’ rush was on at its 
height, although it also had its pathetic 
side—tragedy mingled with comedy, 
pathos with humor. In hundreds and 
thousands, so old Singapore residents 
have told me, the writers came from 
every part of the globe. Many of them 
were ink-spattered veterans of the 
Indian boom, more of them hopeful 
tyros. 

“It was like the second gold rush to 
Nome or to Dawson. Every ship that 
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YOU WOULD HAVE THOUGHT 


came in brought dozens of writers. The 
hotels were packed with them to the 
roofs. The volume of first-class mail 
at the Singapore post office jumped to 
unheard-of proportions. The price of 
common steel pens went up to five dol- 
lars while second-hand type- 
writers brought as high as ten thousand 
dollars. Relief societies had to be or- 
ganized for the most unfortunate, while 
entire classes of Chinese and Malays 


apiece 


were engaged in the sole occupation of 
furnishing local color.” 

Bracken lighted his pipe, the first time 
he had done it that evening, so I rightly 
judged that, at last, he had his story in 
hand. 

“When I myself was in Singapore,” 
he went on, “the original rush was a 
thing of the past, but its after effects 
were the explanation of that bunch of 
Greenwich villagers I saw on the tug- 
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THERE WAS A RIOT ON BOARD 


boat. Standing beside the harbor mas- 
ter, a most supercilious Englishman, I 
was watching them when suddenly we 
noticed a strange commotion on the 
boat. First young woman stood 
staring in our direction, then excitedly 
pulled the smock of the student next 
her. 


one 


“Almost immediately there was such 
a pointing and jabbering and pulling of 
smocks and adjusting of spectacles that 
you would have thought that there was 
a riot on board. Within a minute the 
students came rushing over to the star- 
board rail of the boat until they threat- 
ened to swamp her. 

“The harbor master became alarmed. 

“*What’s the matter with the bloom- 
ing blighters, anyway?’ he demanded. 
‘Hey, you! Quit rocking the boat!’ 


“Immediately we heard a few sharp 
words of command on board the vessel 
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order like 
1 could not see who 


and the students came to 
naughty children. 
gave the orders, but apparently the har- 
bor master knew, for he smiled. 

“A minute later something amazingly 
like a college vell from the 
crowded deck and then I saw that the 
steamer was putting back to the dock. 
\ gangplank was run out and a single 
figure the figure of a 


arose 


Came ashore 


Vous Wotranh 7 

Bracken relighted his pipe, which had 
made a poor start 

“TL wish that I could describe to you,” 
he resumed, “the impression made on 
me by that girlish figure.” 

“Can't you?” LT asked. 

* No,” said Bracken, “IT can’t. Can 
one describe the west wind, the breeze 
Kor that 
what this young woman was, In 


from the prairies? Was e€X- 
actly 
a breeze 
from the prairies or, perhaps [ had better 


Unlike the 


rest of that mob, she was simply dressed 


that strange Oriental harbor 
sav, the Connecticut River. 


in a well-tailored skirt and plain white 
shirt waist, crowned with a sailor hat, 
from under which gazed a pair of clear, 
She was the 
finest type of Puritan womanhood, with 


Pray New ingland eyes. 
just a hint of the Yankee schoolmistress 
about her. She was, in short, just such 
find behind the 
Women’s Exchange in 
New Haven, or Hartford, or Windsor 
Locks, Connecticut.” 

“Ah! said Bingham, “enter the ro- 


mance 
“Wait a Bracken. 
“You are forcing me to get ahead of my 


a figure as one might 
counter in the 


minute,” said 
story.” 

“No man on earth could force you to 
do that,” replied Bingham. 
stand- 
that far-off port and fresh 
from the hideous life of the jungle, that 
virl was like a letter from home. I drew 
‘For Heaven’s sake, 


‘To me.’ resumed Bracken, “* 


ing there in 


a quick breath. 
who is that?” [ asked the harbor master. 
<“"Fhat. he replied, ‘is the cleverest 
Hongkong and the 
If you don’t know it now 


woman between 


Suez Canal. 
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you will know it before you have been 
With which 
enigmatic words he turned on his heel 
and left me. 

“That afternoon, just after tiffin,” 
said Bracken, “a Malay boy came up to 


three days in Singapore.’ 


my room at the Singapore House, where 
I was stopping, and announced that 


Miss Mary Holmes was below and 
wanted to see me. 
“Of course I knew who it was. That 


girl I had seen on the gangplank could 
never have been named anything except 
Mary Holmes and, sure enough, when I 
went down, my lady of the gangplank 
rose from a shady corner of the musty 
hotel parlor to meet me. She held out 
her hand with a friendly smile. 

“*NMr. Bracken?’ she asked. 

**Miss Holmes?’ I replied. ‘I think 
I saw you this morning, down at the 
wharves, with a large consignment of 
writers.” 

“*Yes, poor dears,’ she said with a 
smile. ‘Mr. Bracken,’ she continued, 
‘I trust that you will pardon me for this 
intrusion. I secured your name from 
the harbor master and have taken the 
liberty of coming to ask you to help 
me ina little matter of business.’ 

**Any favor that I can do for a fellow 
countrywoman—’ I began, but she in- 
terrupted me, crisply. 

“*No favor at all, she snapped. 
‘This is a pure matter of business. You 
will be well paid for your time—and 
your talents.’ 

“T reflected. My shipment of catgut 
could not be expected now for ten days 
and my funds were never too plentiful. 
[ asked Miss Holmes for further 
particulars. 

**'Phis she explained, ‘a 
very ludicrous thing happened while you 
were watching there at the docks—” 

“Oh, I forgot to say,” added Bracken, 
interrupting himself, “that at that 
time I wore a black beard. I found it 


morning,’ 


to be very necessary in the jungle.” 

“So as _to tickle the jungle worms 
when they crawled over it?” I asked, 
laconically. 











THE WAVING PALM 

“No,” said Bracken, “* 
like a doctor. It 
among the natives. 
before I give you the explanation of 
that little incident at the wharves, I 
had better tell you something of Miss 
Mary Holmes’s story as she told it her- 
self that hot afternoon 
in the Singapore House 
in Singapore. 

“Miss Holmes had 
been originally a teacher 
in Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, but in the summer 
she would chaperon 
groups of young ladies 
through Europe. Later, 
coming to New York, 
she had been assistant 
editor of a 


I did it to look 


gave me a standing 


And also, perhaps, 


woman’s 
magazine, and then had 
drifted into the profes- 
sionof literary agent and 
general adviser to au- 
thors; but when the 
pioneers in the tropic or 
palm-tree school of fic- 
tion had first begun to 
make themselves felt in 
the publishing world, 
Miss Holmes had in- 
stantly seen that the 
future of American lit- 
erature lay at or near 
the Equator. 

“With Mary Holmes, 
to see was to act. She 
remembered the parties 
of schoolgirls which she 
had chaperoned through the art galleries 
of Europe. Why not try the same plan 
with students of tropical literature? 
Miss Holmes saw no reason why not. It 
was the work of a week to form a 
group of well-to-do, although not es- 
pecially talented, writers from her own 
list of clients and set out to gather first- 
hand atmosphere in the Indian Ocean. 

“When, however, she reached the 
Malay Peninsula, Mary Holmes dis- 
covered, to her dismay, that her pupils 


were anything but the first. Singapore 


AND 





**NO FAVOR AT ALL. 
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was so crowded with writers in search 
of atmosphere that writers were thicker 
than atmosphere. In fact, at that day, 
they were the atmosphere. 

“A less resolute young woman would 
have been in despair, but Mary Holmes 


had been born in Connecticut. Within a 


i} 


THIS IS A PURE MATTER OF BUSINESS” 


week she had new plans laid. She saw 
that nine out of ten of the hopeful young 
writers in Singapore were laboring under 
a sense of keen disappointment. The 
atmosphere had not done for them what 
they had expected. On some of the very 
wisest of them it was actually beginning 
to dawn that merely living where Kip- 
ling and Conrad had lived would not, of 
itself, make them Kiplings or Conrads. 
This disappointment and general vague- 
ness Miss Holmes at once proceeded to 
capitalize.” 
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Bracken looked around shrewdly. 
“You know, among certain classes of 
persons, the idea is very common that 
you can learn anything, from grand- 
opera singing to making butter, simply 
by going to a ‘school.” The very word 
‘school’ or ‘college’ hypnotizes them. 
So long as they are ‘taking lessons’ they 
are completely happy. 

“Now nobody had better reason to 
know this human weakness than Mary 
Holmes. In it she saw her great oppor- 
tunity. She proceeded at once to set 
up a regular school or academy of 
tropical fiction. It was a succés fou 
from the start. At the time I first 
learned about it it meant to students of 
tropical literature what the Academie 
Julien means to students of art in Paris. 
No one going to Malaysia to study 
southern or palm-tree fiction would 
think of going anywhere else. 

“Indeed by the time that she came to 
enlist my Mary Holmes’s 
School of Equatorial Letters had_be- 
come an immense establishment, own- 
ing all its own plant, ten acres of private 
jungle, three or four picturesque wrecks 
for class-room purposes, and its own 
little coasting steamer. It had separate 
faculties or departments—of romance, 
realism, local color, Oriental dialects, 
native superstitions, and literary sea- 
manship. There were also tutors and 
visiting lecturers in minor’ branches, 
such as ‘elementary tiger shooting,’ 
and cricket’ terms,’ ‘derelict 
Englishmen,’ ‘beachcombers,’ ‘younger 


services, 


‘polo 


sons,” and special laboratory work in 
whisky-and-soda fiction. This last was 
put down in the catalogue as ‘elec- 
tive for sophomores who have taken 
Opium One.” It was a very popular 
course. 

“None of this, you understand, was in 
Singapore. Mary Holmes had seen at a 
glance that Singapore was no place for a 
student of local color. You saw too 
many foreigners there, so she had estab- 
lished her school on the island of Penang. 
This latter was an ideal spot for just such 
an institution. It was isolated; it was 
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in the sea; it was furnished with every 
variety of palm tree, native and foreign, 
and, most of all, being under British pro- 
tection, it was perfectly safe. 

“This much,” explained Bracken, “I 
gleaned in part from Miss Holmes and 
partly from the prospectus which she 
handed me. As soon as I had glanced 
it over she told me the object of her 
Visit. 

“*This morning,’ ‘I was 
starting back to Penang with a class of 
my most advanced students when sud- 
dently I heard cheering. 


she said, 


One of my 
pupils came running forward. ‘Miss 
Holmes,” she cried, “Joseph Conrad 
himself is standing there on the plat- 
form in front of the shed—I mean the 
jetty in front of the godown.”  T rushed 
back, I mean aft, and for a moment I 
was deceived myself. You know, Mr. 
Bracken, the resemblance between you 
and Mr. Conrad is most remarkable. 

**As most of my pupils,’ Miss Holmes 
explained, “‘were originally inspired to 
write by reading Conrad, you can imag- 
ine the feather it would be in my cap if 
Mr. Conrad himself could be induced to 
go out to the school to lecture. I hastily 
had myself put ashore. By the time I 
reached the wharf you were gone, but 
the harbor master came out to see what 
was wrong. He told me who you really 
were.” 

**T am very sorry,’ I answered, ‘that 
I am not Joseph Conrad. I wish that 
I were, but it is too late now.’ 

“Mary Holmes laughed. ‘As a mat- 
ter of fact, when the harbor master told 
me who you really were I realized that 
you would be almost as valuable to me 
as if you Mr. Conrad. Mr. 
Bracken, I have come to offer you a 
chair in my faculty.’ 

**A chair of what, may I ask?’ 

**Before we go into that,” replied 
Mary Holmes, ‘we had better talk 
terms. My usual arrangement with 
my teachers is that they receive board, 
lodging, and laundry—and uniforms in 
the case of nautical teachers. For ac- 


were 





tual compensation the teachers receive 














THE INSTRUCTOR, 


> 


a commission from every story which 
their immediate pupils sell.’ 

*T thought of the bunch I had seen on 
the tugboat that morning. ‘If it is just 
the same to you, Miss Holmes, I think 
I shall go back to chasing butterflies.’ 

**Just a minute,” she answered. ‘In 
the case of a man of superior attain- 
ments and established position like your- 
self, I can do much better than that. 
The truth is that the subjects taught at 
my school are of such a character that 
the expert professors are not of a class 
accustomed to handling much money. 
You take, for instance, the professor of 
beachcombing and the studio model for 
the class in English younger sons. Both 
are superb specimens of their respective 
types, thoroughly grounded in their sub- 
jects, but they are happy enough to 
work for their board and lodging. In 
fact, if I do give them any money they 
are only too apt to run down to Singa- 


pore and return in a condition which is 
Vo.t. CXLII No. 848.—21 


RETIRED CHINA SEA CAPTAIN, WAS GIVING PROBLEMS TO WORK OUT 


rather more realistic than is necessary 
for strict purposes of instruction.’ 

“There is no need to tell you,” con- 
tinued Bracken, “just what terms we 
finally agreed on. The truth was that 
the more I talked to Miss Mary Holmes, 
with her clear, gray New England eyes, 
the more I became inclined to work for 
her on the same terms as the others. In 
fifteen minutes the matter was settled 
and we were walking down to the boat.” 

“But hold on,” interrupted Bing- 
ham. “You haven't told us yet what 
chair you were to occupy.” 

“Oh,” replied Bracken, “I was to be 
the professor of jungle despair—J. D., 
as the students called it.” 

“Professor of what?” I demanded. 

“Jungle despair,” replied Bracken. 
“You see, a favorite form of tropical 
story is one about some white man who 
is on a scientific expedition with nothing 
but natives. After months and years 
in the jungle he gets all woozy from being 
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alone I was to teach them all about 
that-——vive them the realistic touches. 
I had two lectures a week and four hours 
ol laboratory demonstration in the ten- 
Then, besides, I vave lec- 
ture ids and tropical foliage, but 
[ was paid extra for that.” 

“Continue,” 


acre jungle. 


Ss On Or | 


suid Bingham. 

“Early in the morning of the third 
d LN from Singapore,” sald Bracken, “we 
touched at the private wharf of Mary 


Holmes’s school in Penang and, at first 
glimpse of the institution, my respect 
for that wonderful woman went up to 


the skies 


park 5, but none of them could touch her 
establishment. 


I have seen moving-picture 


It was perfect in every 
detail of Oriental life and color. 

“For the first day,” 
ued, “* Mary 
over the reservation and see for myself 
how the For ex- 
ample, out at one of the private wrecks 


Bracken contin- 
Holmes told me to ramble 


work Was conducted. 


a class was engaged in writing sea stories, 
The instructor, a retired China sea cap- 
tain and a highly intelligent man, was 


giving problems for the class to work out. 


** Now, ladies and gentlemen,” he was 
a full-rigged 
ship from Singapore to Malacca. The 
time is the What kind of a 
should we be likely to have?’ 

** Rotten,’ 
New York. 

“The cap 


probably 


saving, “we are bound on 
present, 
cTeW 


said one young man from 


ain’s eve twinkled. 
‘but of 


‘Quite 


| what 


ic replied, 
nationality 2’ 


‘Lasears,” said some of the pupils. 
*Malavs,’ said others. ‘Chinese,’ said 
one voung lady. 

“ALL of those answers might be cor- 


rect, answered the captain, “but for 
vou had better say Malays. If 
you said Chinese it would imply that the 
vessel had outfitted at Hongkong. If 
you said Lascars you might create the 
impression that she was a P. and O. boat 
made 


satety 


up in India. That might get you 
into difficulties with those idiots who are 
always reading sea stories Just to pick 
flaws in the seamanship. And one other 


point —it is always a good thing to have 
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one white man in the erew—a man of 
You may not need him, but 
you have always got him handy. 

"Now, then. after leaving 
Singapore it begins to blow smartly. In 
fact, too smartly for safety. What orders 
does the captain give?’ 

“ee All hands aloft to man the topsail 
yards!’” cried one very bright girl from 
Chicago. 

*“*Now careful, Miss Maitland,’ cau- 
tioned the instructor. ‘On a big, full- 
rigged ship with a crew of forty would 
the captain himself be 
those orders?’ 

“The girl blushed. ‘No, sir. He 
would tell the mate to issue them.’ 

“Correct!” said the instructor. He 
turned to a stupid-looking girl who was 
chewing gum and flirting with one of the 
“Now, Miss La Rue, if vou can 
spare us your attention for a moment, 
will vou kindly tell us what the captain 
would say to the mate?’ 

“What's the 
manded the girl. 


mystery. 


Soon 


likely to PIN e 


men. 


mate’s name?’ de- 

**The mate’s name is Thompson.’ 

“*Then the cap, he would probably 
say, “* Lieutenant Thompson es 

“The instructor hammered the bul- 
wark with a belaying pin. ‘Miss La 
Rue, Miss La Rue,’ he shouted, ‘can’t 
that sea 
rarely if ever deal with the royal navy 


you ever remember stories 
and that, even if you were writing a navy 
story, the officer in command would ad- 
dress his subordinates as “* Mister’’?’ 
**Well, ['m only taking this course as 
an extra,’ retorted the girl, ‘ because most 
of my friends is init. LT really belong in 
the movie-scenario course. I’m special- 
izing in vampires.’ 
said 
Bracken, “IT found in one of the ordinary 
recitation rooms. 


‘Another very popular class,” 


The pupils, who were 
producing great stacks of copy, were all 
of them elderly women and most of them 
dressed in black. I introduced myself 
and asked the instructress the reason for 
this. 

**'This,” she explained, ‘is not a part 
of the regular school. 


It is a special 
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summer course 1or women who are writ- 
ing their memoirs. You see, the tropics 
are full of women, mostly widows of 
diplomatic officials, who think that they 
owe it to themselves and the public to 
write their memoirs.’ 

“*PDon't you find it hard to teach 
them at their age?’ I asked. 

“Oh no,’ replied the instructress. 
‘All we have to do is to supply them 
with a title, such as Ten Years Under 
the Crescent Flag or A White Woman 
in Ceylon, and then let them keep on 
writing. You see, the longer and duller 
memoirs are, the higher they rank as 
memoirs. We have only one difficulty. 
The one rigid rule for memoirs is that 
people must never be called by their 
names, but by a single initial. It is very 
hard for these industrious ladies to re- 
member this. Let me show you. Mrs. 
Montague, will you not read us a little 
of what you have written?’ 

“At this a very stout lady dressed in 
black silk, with dyed hair and many 
cameo brooches, stood up and read: 


Friday, June 24, 188-. This afternoon, 
as T was busy with official papers at the 
Residency, N—— and I drove out to W—— 
to have high tea with the Countess of Z——. 
R—— was radiant in a robe of pale rose. 
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We p.ayea bezique and talked of our friends 
the P——s and Q s. J begged me to 
make a little week-end trip to Y for the 
sake of old times, but I had promised already 
to return to F for a little téte-d-téte 
dinner with ‘T——. 


“A titter went around the old ladies, 
but the instructress explained with a 
smile that T was Mrs. Montague’s 
husband and J—— her sister.” 

“But, Bracken,” I interrupted, “if it 
took you as long to get to work at the 
school as it has to tell about it, I can’t 
see that you can claim to have played 
much part in its output.” 

“Patience, my lad,” replied Bracken. 
“This is a tropical story, and you must 
remember that in the tropics everything 
moves slowly.” 

“Very well, take your own time,” I 
sighed. 

“My own work, when I did get to it.” 
resumed Bracken, “proved to be de- 
lightful in the extreme. I set up a model 
camp in the ten-acre jungle, with native 
porters, mosquito bars, pots, pans, and 
all. With my own scientific equipment, 
nets and collector’s cases, a couple of 
cartridge boxes, a pith helmet or two, 
and several shirts, hanging on the tent 
ropes to dry, I was able to make it an 
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exact replica of a naturalist’s head- 
quarters in the jungle. My students in 
jungle despair, being naturally writers 
of the introspective or pathological 
school, were drawn from the highest class 
in the institution. ‘They were mostly 
serious women from college towns in 
New England and the Middle West, 
with one or two earnest young men 
who had taken Ph.D Js or M.A.’s in 
literature but wanted a touch of real life 
in the jungle to broaden out their 
academic experiences. My only trouble 
with them was their profanity.” 

* Profanity?” demanded Bingham. 
“The women’s or the Ph.D.s’?” 

“Neither one’s,” 
The literary profanity 


replied Bracken. 
You see, when 
men, and especially women, of sheltered 
lives try to write stories of rough, hard 
men in the open they insist on using un- 
limited oaths, but, not having learned 
profanity by ear in their own homes, 
they can’t use it delicately, the way a 
commercial traveler could, for instance. 
My pupils had learned the words, all 
right, but they couldn't see the subtle 
distinctions. They were like a= child 
with a medical dictionary. They kept 
me blushing most of the time. 

“T asked the retired sea captain 
about it. “Thad the same trouble,’ he 
said, “until IT made up some oaths like 
“scupper scum” and “rot souse ye.” 
They don’t mean anything, but they 
sound bad enough to make those dear 
ladies happy.’ 

“But,” said Bracken, “even more 
than by my own work, I was caught 
by the spirit which ran through the 
whole institution. You know ocea- 
sionally you find some vast enterprise 
in every detail of which you sense the 
presence of a single personality. This 
was the cease of the school. In every 
smallest detail you felt: the genius of 
Mary Holmes. In any less skillful 
hands the whole thing would have been 
the most absurd travesty. In her case, 
every human being on the island, from 
the sea captain to the Japanese cook, be- 
came fired with her spirit and played the 


game for twenty-four hours a day. It 
wasamarvel! Every man, woman, and 
child on the reservation was under her 
thumb, and so was the business manage- 
ment. Every bucket of tar that went 
into the coasting steemer and every 
ounce of elephant meat that went into 
the kitchens she knew about and checked 
up. And, with it all, she never lost a bit 
of her fascinating femininity. 

“Gentlemen, | don’t want this story 
to become too personal, but you could 
see, even if I didn’t tell you, that, with 
every successive day that I knew her, I 
was becoming more and more insanely in 
love with Miss Mary Holmes. It was 
not merely love; it was worship. I be- 
came the dog to grovel under her feet. 
My one desire was to please her. Imag- 
ine, then, my shock when, one afternoon, 
she called me into her office and said: 

“*Mr. Bracken, [ am very sorry to 
have to tell you that your department 
has not been showing the results that it 
should.’ 

“TP looked at her in amazement. ‘But, 
Miss Holmes,’ I exclaimed, “I am sure 
that if you would come out and see for 
yourself you would find that Louis 
Agassiz himself could not portray the 
life of a naturalist in the jungle better 
than I have done it.’ 

**That is quite true, Mr. Bracken,’ re- 
plied Miss Holmes. ‘For your own 
skill as a naturalist and a man of science 
I have only the deepest respect, but, in 
this school, we ask for only one thing— 
results.’ 

“She put her hand on a filing cabinet 
and drew out a printed card. ‘Here,’ 
she said, ‘is my daily report ‘som the 
shipping room. It shows that, during 
the past six months, four novels, two 
serials, eight novelettes, twenty-six short 
stories, and two prose pastels have gone 
out from your department to magazines 
or publishers in England or America. 
Out of all those not a single one has yet 
been accepted!’ 

“*T can’t give your pupils genius if 
they do not possess it themselves,’ I 
replied, rather sulkily. 
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**T do not ask you to give them 
genius,” replied Miss Holmes. ‘If all 
aspiring writers had genius there would 
be no use for such schools as mine. All 
[ ask is that you give them that in- 
describable quality, that delicate some- 
thing which will make their manuscripts 
sell—that indefinable je ne sais quot.’ 

“*But je ne sais quoi myself,’ I re- 
torted, hotly. 

*“*Come, come, Mr. Bracken,’ she 
answered, ‘you must not be angry. I 
havea plan. Your point of view may be 
too narrow. I want you to spend a 
couple of days reading stories from other 
departments to see what it is that they 
have, but which your pupils lack. In 
the meantime I will relieve you from all 
teaching duty.’ 

“I, however, was much too upset to 
do any reading. I was too deeply hurt. 
I mooned around the faculty club for an 
hour and then set out for my camp in 
the ten-acre jungle. [was too unhappy 
to want any supper. As I passed by 
one of the fraternity houses one of my 
pupils hailed me. 

“*Ah, Mr. Bracken,” he said, ‘no rest 
for the weary.’ 

“*What do you mean,’ I demanded, 
gruffly. 

**T see by the bulletin board,’ he ex- 
plained, ‘that a meeting of your class is 
called for this evening.’ 

“*No class of mine,’ I replied. 

“*Ves, in the Assembly Hall. Miss 
Holmes has issued the notice herself.’ 

“*She has, has she?’ I muttered. 
This was gall and wormwood, insult 
added to injury, to put another in my 
place before I had hardly left it. * Let 
her put some nature faker in to teach,’ I 
said to myself. ‘I am through with her 
and her school.’ 

“Muttering darkly, I went to the 
model barroom, which was used to show 
what such places were like. I put in a 
teacher's requisition for a quart of whis- 
ky and sought my tent in the jungle 
where I threw myself on my cot and gave 
way to despair, only occasionally rising to 
take a big drink of the academic whisky. 


“T had not been there Jong,” said 
Bracken, before l began to feel more 
at peace. It may have been the whisky. 
Jt may have been that, as darkness fell 
into the shadowy jungle, I really began 
to feel that I was back in my own real 
camp in my own real jungle. 1 got up 
and sat in my camp chair at the tent 
door. My native boys were cooking 
their evening meal of rhinoceros meat. 
One of them offered me some, but I 
shook my head. So realistic was the 
scene becoming that I began to get 
weepy and homesick. I heard a noise in 
the bushes. 

**Who’s there?’ I called. 

“The boy answered, *No one, Sahib.’ 

“The native boys went away to a 
dance in the school kitchens and I was 
left to myself. My moroseness returned 
and I took another swig at the bottle. I 
held it up to the fire. IT saw that there 
was only an inch or two left, so I lifted it 
up to my lips to finish it all at a gulp 
when I heard a whisper at my elbow. I 
jumped and saw Mary Holmes standing 
there in the firelight. Her finger peinted 
to the bottle in my hand. 

“*Why are you doing that?’ she asked, 
quietly. 

“*What difference does it make to 
you?’ IT answered. ‘If I drink myself 
to death it will only save you the 
trouble of getting rid of me. You can 
easily find a man who will serve your 
purpose better than I can. There are 
hundreds of hypocrites, fakers, in the 
world who can bring you dollars— 
success—which is all that you care 
about.’ 

“She hung her head in the firelight. 
‘Is that fair?’ she asked. *What do you 
really know about me, except the one 
or two formal talks we have had on 
official occasions. What do you under- 
stand about the real me?’ 

**T understand only too much,’ I re- 
plied. ‘The real you is dollars, pounds, 
shillings, or rupees—whatever you wish 
to call it.’ 

“TI raised the bottle to my lips, but 
she put out her hand. ‘Please don’t,’ 

















I LEAPED TO MY FEET TO CATCH HER IN MY ARMS 


she begged. Reluctantly I lowered the 
bottle 

‘You wrong me,’ she insisted. ‘You 
have never seen me as I really would like 
to be if the circumstances of my life 
would allow it. kixcept for that first 
day in Singapore, vou have seen me only 
when [ was surrounded by shams, by 
pretense, by the whole travesty of my 
official position. Please try to look for 
the real me, beyond, the one who is only 
too willing to come to you in this tent 
and talk as a plain woman to a lonely 
man.’ 

“Suddenly she seemed to grow two 
inches taller there in the firelight and her 
voice grew passionate. *Yes, you say 
you have never seen anything in me ex- 
cept the love of success and money. 
And why? Because you went stamping 
away in anger when I only tried to do 
my duty by those dependent on me for 
success You could not give me the 


benefit of the doubt. You could not 
wait to look for the real tender me who 
lives behind the mask of the cold, schem- 
ing woman of the world!’ 

“IT looked at her in amazement and 
her eyes grew big with invitation. Her 
body seemed to sway gently toward me. 
I leaped to my feet to catch her in my 
arms. 

“*Mary!’ I eried, but, like a shadow, 
she slipped from my grasp. Her whole 
attitude suddenly changed. ‘Turning to 
the bushes around the clearing she said, 
in a loud, clear voice: 

***Now, ladies and gentlemen, that is 
the sort of scene which is most effective 
in this sort of story. Please make a 
note of that line, “The real you is dol- 
lars, pounds, shillings, or rupees—what- 
ever you wish.”” That was masterly, 
Doctor Bracken.’ 

“From every side my pupils began 
flocking in toward the tent. Mary 
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Holmes turned to me, standing aghast. 
‘Doctor Bracken,’ she said, ‘your acting 
was realistic in the extreme. That is 
just the kind of work I want you to do.’ 
She turned back to the class. ‘In this 
kind of story, ladies and gentlemen, the 
art lies in stopping at just the point at 
which Doctor Bracken stopped. You 
see, in the story, Iam not really the girl 
that Doctor Bracken loved, but only the 
image of her as he imagines her here in 
the lonely jungle, under the influence of 
his fancied wrongs and also under the 
influence of his whisky—which is always 
fatal for white men in the tropics. 
When the hero rises and holds out his 
arms you notice that the girl of his 
dreams evaporates into thin air. So, 
ladies and gentlemen, I suggest that we 
do the same. Doctor Bracken has had 
a hard day. We will leave him to rest 

and also,” she said with a smile, ‘to 
finish his whisky.” 

Bracken stopped but Bingham and I 
knew that he was waiting for questions. 

“What did you do?” Lasked. ** Fling 
the whisky melodramatically into the 
fire?” 

“T did not,” said Bracken. “I drank 
it. It was merely school whisky, but it 
was better than nothing.” 

I tried again. “I suppose that you 
threw up your job?” 

“No, I didn’t do that, either,” said 
Bracken. ‘What was the use? Whether 
she meant to do it or not, Mary Holmes 
had cured me of any love I had ever had 
for her. I still admired her genius, but 


I could only imagine what she would 
have done to our home life if we had 
married. Suppose she had taken notes 
on our honeymoon. No indeed, I 
stayed there another semester and laid 
up a good bunch of money.” 


There came a long pause, as there 
usually did after Bracken’s _ stories. 
Bingham was the first to speak. 

“Your explanation, Bracken, relieves 
my mind considerably, but I have just 
one question more. Miss Mary Holmes. 
Does she still flourish?” 

“Ves and no,’ answered Bracken, 
slowly. ‘* Miss Mary Holmes is still liv- 
ing, and while Mary Holmes lives I can- 
not conceive of her as doing anything 
but flourishing; but her school, I am 
sorry to say, is no more.” 

“Why is that?” I asked, just to keep 
the party from breaking up. “Didn't 
it succeed?” 

“It succeeded perfectly,” replied 
Bracken, “in what it set out to accom- 
plish, but that was the trouble. Like 
most great geniuses, Mary Holmes was 
ahead of her time. So accurate were her 
methods that, in a few years, she hada 
dozen pupils who could write stories 
which were perfect imitations of Conrad.” 

“Well, then,” retorted Bingham, 
“what more could one ask than that?” 

For answer Bracken reached to the 
table behind him and picked up a small 
blue volume of recent issue. “Only one 
thing,” he replied. “You see, by the 
grace of God, we still have Conrad.” 
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OUR ANIMAL ALLIES 


BY ERNEST 


HE day of cavalry may have passed, 

but you cannot tell that to men 
who fought at Vimy, and you cannot tell 
it to those who saw the immortal Scots 
Greys go through at Mons as they went 
through at Waterloo. And they would 
laugh in your face who saw Allenby 
loose his whirlwind over the plains of 
Palestine like the scourge of God, and 
plow the soil beneath the hoofs of his 
galloping horses in such fashion that the 
seed of the Turk will never sprout there 
again. 
but a very great factor in the winning of 
the World War. The Allies used per- 
haps ten millions of them on all fronts, 
and about half of them died that we 
might win. 

Mules, too, played a wonderful part 
of which space will not permit more than 
the mention. The best of them came 
from this country, and they served with 
In fact, 


Horses were not only a factor, 


the Americans in all operations. 
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SENTRY DOGS, ON DUTY 


IN THE WORLD WAR 
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they were a feature of the transport in 
practically every Allied army, and for 
their general usefulness, common sense, 
and steadiness under fire they won re- 
spect and gratitude wherever they 
hauled a gun or shouldered a pack. In 
the Alps their importance can hardly be 
overestimated. One enthusiastic Italian 
officer said of them, “*The mule won the 
war for Italy.” Another declared, “If 
Italy had been deprived of her mules, 
the war would have been over for Italy.” 

And their blood relatives, the little, 
long-eared donkeys, also marched and 
worked and died with the patience for 
which they are famed. Eight thousand 
of them, carrving baskets of stones on 
their backs, helped General Allenby to 
build his roads along the front from Jaffa 
to Jericho. They served with all the 
Allied armies in France and made friends 
with the soldiers wherever they went. 
Sometimes the men took them into the 
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dugouts for mutual warmth. Long 
strings of them might have been seen 
trotting through the French villages and 
out into the country on their way to the 
battlefields, with panniers laden with 
food for the blue-clad men at the front. 
And because they were small their 
drivers could lead them into the trenches 
and distribute the rations as they went 
along. 

The Italians used them especially in 
mountain transport, and an Italian offi- 
cer told me that one of the most comical 
incidents he ever witnessed occurred in 
the Alps as a train of ammunition don- 
keys arrived at one of the peaks. It 
happened that at that very moment the 
Austrians on another peak began an in- 
tense bombardment, and the startled 
and excited donkeys, with ears cocked 
forward, trotted over to the edge of a 
precipice, and, looking toward the en- 
emy, began to bray in chorus. It 
sounded like derisive laughter, and the 
Italians waved their hats and yelled 
with delight. 
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The most picturesque animals used in 
the war were undoubtedly the camels. 
Whether they were strung out in a long 
black frieze against a sunset sky in 
Palestine, or lying at dusk munching 
grain from their feed cloths on the sand, 
or speeding in loose-limbed flight across 
the desert that their Arab riders might 
destroy a Turkish railway train—wher- 
ever there were camels there was a 
picture. And they were as useful as they 
were picturesque. It is certain that 
General Allenby would have found his 
campaign in Palestine much harder even 
than it was if it had not been for the 
grunting, grumbling “oont.”” He used 
forty thousand camels in his transport 
alone, and of these thirty thousand as- 
sisted in his first great attack on the 
Turks who were then occupying strongly 
fortified positions on the line from Gaza 
to Beersheba. The nearest railhead was 
then from fifteen to twenty-one miles 
behind the troops engaged, and all the 
food, water, and ammunition had to be 
brought up through the desert. There 
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AMERICAN DONKEYS 


were no good roads, and no reliance 
could therefore be placed on motor 
transport. The country between the 
railroad and the British front was inter- 
sected by wadis, the steep banks of 
which were in most places impassable 
for wheeled vehicles. So it was pack 
animals chiefly which did the job, and 
of these the camels were easily the most 
important. The tall, ungainly beasts 
supplied the troops with water long be- 
fore the great pipe-line was laid from 
Kantara to the battlefield near Beer- 
sheba—one hundred and _ forty-seven 
miles. 

Camels have a strange psychology 
which as yet is little understood. They 
are true Orientals, and fatalists as well, 
if we may judge by their indifference to 
their own wounds and the death of their 
companions. They have a fasting sea- 
son which comes in the winter and dur- 
ing which many of the males go “ mag- 
noon,” A mad camel is very 
dangerous, for he is apt to break away 
from his picket and run amuck. He will 
then chase the first man he sees, and 
may bite off an arm or a foot. Such an 


or mad. 


GOING TO THE FRONT 


animal is usually muzzled, but he must 
also be securely “anchored” with several 
stout ropes, otherwise he will knock his 
victim flat and then lie down on him, a 
most unpleasant way of inflicting death. 
Sometimes he will vary his athletic ex- 
ercises by bringing his hind foot around 
with a semicircular sweep, and kicking a 
man a considerable distance toward the 
horizon. This madness sometimes lasts 
for several weeks, and until it passes a 
camel does his best to live up to Kip- 
ling’s description of him. 

The war dogs were the keenest, the 
most intelligent, the most anxious to 
help, of all the animals used by the 
Allies. They were the only four-footed 
beasts who could be trusted to do a 
piece of work strictly “on their own.” 
Each one knew his job and did it, not 
because he was made to, but because of 
the love which is the impelling motive 
for everything a free dog does for a 
man. 

Dogs served in many capacities—as 
messengers, sentries and patrolmen, and 
occasionally as combatants; as draught 
animals with the machine guns, in the 
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transport and in the mail service, and as 
pack animals to carry food and ammu- 
nition to points difficult or impossible 
for other animals to reach. As detec- 
tives they were valuable assistants, and 
as watchmen they were easily superior to 
men. Not the least important of their 
many services to the Allies they ren- 
dered as “‘mascots” to the troops. By 
their merry pranks and the keen interest 
they showed in everything that was go- 
ing on; by their readiness to respond to 
every kind word and to every friendly 
act; by their courage, loyalty, and ever- 
lasting good nature—they helped to re- 
lieve the feverish strain of war and to 
keep up the morale of the men in the 
trenches. 

They were not used up to the limit of 
their mental capacity, but only to the 
limit of what is practical in time of war. 
Most of the stories we have read of thefr 
wonderful work for the Red Cross—of 
their searching for and finding wounded 
men after battle, and of guiding stretch- 
er bearers to the scene—are fiction. 
That the Germans used dogs with more 
or less success in Red Cross work I am 
aware, but I am informed on the best 
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authority that, so far as the Allies are 
concerned, not a single life was saved in 
France by a Red Cross dog. It was not 
that it was impossible to train dogs to do 
any of the feats required for such duties, 
but that it would take too much of the 
time of too many good men to establish 
and maintain an efficient Red Cross dog 
service in time of war. General Joffre, 
by a general order, abolished the Red 
Cross dog in the French army in Sep- 
tember, 1915. But the fame of the war 
dogs may well rest on the splendid work 
they actually did; it needs no support 
from the stories of what some of the 
sentimentalists would like to believe 
they did. 

Of all the Allies the French used dogs 
the most, and in the greatest number of 
ways. The French war-dog service was 
established after the beginning of hos- 
tilities, and its success was due largely 
to the untiring efforts of Sergeant Paul 
Mégnin, who later became a lieutenant 
and assistant chief of the service. The 
prejudice he had to overcome is well 
illustrated by the following story, which 
was told me by M. Mégnin himself: 

One afternoon, about the time when 
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dogs were being introduced in the army, 
Sergeant Mégnin and an assistant ap- 
peared in the front-line trenches with 
Za and Helda, two Alsatian sheep dogs, 
trained to sentry duty. They had come 
to offer the services of the quartet for 
night work at the front, but the captain 
to whom the matter was referred was 
merely amused. Mégnin _ politely 
pressed his offer, and at last the captain 
said, “Well, there’s a Boche outpost 
somewhere out there which we haven't 
been able to find; if your dogs can dis- 
cover it for us, then I’m for sentry dogs.” 

Mégnin saluted. “If the outpost is 
within two hundred and fifty meters,” 
he said, ““we shall probably find it. If 
the men on duty there move or are re- 
lieved during the night, my dogs will 
hear them and tell me where they are.” 

As soon as it was dark Mégnin took up 
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a position in the trench, with Helda ly- 
ing on the edge of it. One hundred and 
fifty meters to his left his assistant, a 
sergeant of the Twenty-second Chas- 
seurs, and an expert dog trainer, occu- 
pied a similar position with Za. They 
had not been watching for more than ten 
minutes when Helda’s ears went for- 
ward, she turned her head slightly, and 
began to growl. Her master tried gently 
to calm her, but her attention was firmly 
fixed on something he could neither see 
nor hear. So he very carefully marked 
the point at which he stood and the 
exact direction of the dog’s nose from 
that point. A minute later he learned 
from his assistant that Za also had 
growled, and that, of course, the sergeant 
had marked the direction of her nose. 
The captain was awakened, and Mégnin 
indicated the lines along which the 
. dogs had pointed. 
“Where those lines 














_ meet,” said he, “you 
will probably find what 
you are looking for.” 

“We'll see,”’ said the 

‘aptain, and, mounting 
an observation post, he 
ordered a star shell sent 
up above the point to 
which Mégnin referred. 
There, sure enough, 
was the German out- 
post he wanted, and a 
French battery did its 
duty. 

Few war dogs re- 
ceived special honors, 
but Pyram, a ragged 
little mongrel, who 
served with the French 
army in Alsace, was the 
exception. Pyram 
would never have been 
admitted to a_ bench 
show, but he had eyes 
that shone like bayonet 
tips, and what he didn’t 
know about sentry duty 








A MAD CAMEL MUZZLED AND ‘“‘ ANCHORED” 


wasn’t known by any 
dog. The sector he 
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FRENCH HARNESS-DOGS CARRYING 


happened to be working in was a 
particularly dangerous one and gave 
full scope to his genius. He took the 
liveliest interest in his work, and again 
and again gave timely warning of the 
approach of enemy patrols, and thus 
prevented night attacks and probably 
the loss of many French lives. 

In the spring of 1916, President Poin- 
caré went to Wesserling and reviewed 
the troops which were resting there. As 
the Fifteenth Battalion swung past, 
with the band leading and the war dogs 
close behind, the President showed great 
interest in the canine warriors, and later, 
when the column was halted, he went to 
see them. As he walked among them, 
with a kindly word or a pat for each, he 
asked about their records. At last his 
eye fell upon a black, tousle-coated, but 
very wiry and alert little dog, and as a 
sergeant led him forward, eyes front and 
a serious look on his hairy face, M. 
Poincaré smiled and said, “Well, mon 
ami, what have you done in the war?” 
The sergeant saluted and proudly told 


MAIL TO SOLDIERS AT THE FRONT 


of Pyram’s deeds, whereupon the Presi: 
dent asked an officer for a Scout badge, 
which he fastened to the war dog’s col- 
lar. Then he patted the tousled head, 
and Pyram, smiling and wagging his tail, 
trotted back to his position in the line. 

There must be thousands of people in 
this country who remember the broad- 
chested Belgian machine-gun dogs who, 
under the command of Lieut. Joseph 
Scheppers, took part in many of our 
Victory Loan parades. Harnessed to 
light-running Maxim gun carriages and 
ammunition carts, they strode along 
with a dignity which befitted war vet- 
erans who had served their country long 
and well. They were a few of the five 
hundred dogs used by the Belgian army 
throughout the great conflict, always at 
or near the front. They took part in the 
battles of Liége and Namur, were in 
action close to Antwerp and Louvain, 
and assisted in the capture of five hun- 
dred prisoners at Aershot. 

The Italian army used thousands of 
dogs, all in the transport service, chiefly 

















in the Alps. Many of them were large 
mongrels of the St. Bernard type, strong 
and with dense coats which could with- 
stand the bitter air of winter at great 
altitudes. Some of them were trained to 
pull carts containing hogsheads of drink- 
ing water for the soldiers engaged in 
making the military roads over the 
mountains. Others, with canvas pack 
saddles on their backs, were sent with 
supplies of food and ammunition to the 
men fighting on the peaks and ridges. 
The pack dogs were great favorites with 
the soldiers, and were treated with much 
kindness. Each dog received exactly a 
man’s rations, including coffee for break- 
fast and chocolate after dinner at night. 

Dogs for the British army were trained 
at the war-dog school established at 
Shoeburyness, but later moved to 
Lyndehurst in the New Forest. There, 
protected by a cordon of great Danes, 
the commandant, Col. E. H. Richard- 
son and his assistants, gave the dogs 
short but strenuous courses, chiefly in 
messenger and sentry duty. But in ad- 
dition to those which went to the fight- 
ing lines there were many that were 
perfected only in the work for which 
most dogs have a natural aptitude—the 
guarding of property. Graduate watch- 
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dogs were in great demand for the pro- 
tection of factories, stores of food and 
munitions, and caves filled with explo- 
sives; and in many situations they did 
the work better than the human watch- 
men, who were thus relieved for duties 
which dogs could not perform. I recall 
one case in which it was necessary to 
guard large stores of explosives, and 
three dogs did the work of six constables. 
Nor were the duties of such dogs always 
limited to guarding property. Early one 
morning two German prisoners escaped 
from an English war camp. After the 
police had hunted in vain for three 
hours, Victor, a dog who had been doing 
watchman duty all the night before, was 
put on the cold trail. He was half blood- 
hound, and the job appealed to him 
immensely. He was so eager that he 
broke his leash and ran clean away. He 
overhauled the Germans three miles 
from the prison, rounded them up in a 
stone quarry, and “turned them over” 
to the police. 

But four-foots did not carry off quite 
all the honors as assistants to the sol- 
diers. We have heard that goldfish, by 
thriving in water in which gas masks 
had been washed, disproved a charge 
that the British were poisoning a river 
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by cleansing their masks in it. And we 
have heard of canaries used to detect the 
presence of gas in the trenches. These 
may be listed among the minor uses of 
animals in the war, but a really impor- 
tant part was played by homing pigeons. 
They were used as a messenger service, 
based on the strong homing instinct, re- 
markable flying ability, and fine courage 
of these birds. They came in the first 
instance from Belgium; and from the 
fact that in times of peace they are used 
in many countries for racing, they are 
also known as racing pigeons. Because 
they carry messages, they are sometimes 
confused with carrier pigeons, which are 
of an entirely different breed, now used 
only for show purposes. 

It is difficult perhaps for those outside 
“the fancy”’ to realize what an almost 
inexhaustible supply of these messen- 
gers the several war departments had to 
draw on, until it is learned, for instance, 
that in England alone at least two million 
racing pigeons, old and young, are put 
in training every year. At the outbreak 
of the war the leading fanciers at once 
put their best trained “homers” and 
most promising young stock at the dis- 
posal of the government, and by adding 
their own invaluable experience as prac- 
tical handlers of racing birds they 
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A FRENCH WAR PIGEON THAT WON THE 
CROIX DE GUERRE 


helped to make the British Pigeon Ser- 
vice one of the best in the world. Prac- 
tically all the important armies on both 
sides had similar services, although 
some were much more efficient than 
others. 

Throughout the long conflict pig- 
eons were found on duty everywhere. 
They were sent with 
messages from the 











front-line trenches, 
from the tanks, from 
warships and trawlers, 
from _ seaplanes, air- 
planes, and captive bal- 
loons; and they were 
sarried by scouts, sen- 
tries, and observation 
officers. Spies carried 
them because they were 
easily concealed and 
easy to get rid of in case 
of impending capture. 
The Italian airmen by 
means of parachutes 
dropped baskets of 








MOUNTING GUARD WHILE HIS MASTER SLEEPS 


them into Italian ter- 
ritory occupied by the 
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Austrians, in the hope that by this 
means loyal inhabitants would be able 
to send them valuable information con- 
cerning the enemy. 

Messages were attached to the birds 
in various ways. ‘The commonest and 
perhaps the best was by means of a pair 
of small aluminum tubes, which fitted 
snugly one into the other like sections of 
a telescope, forming a capsule or cylin- 
der closed at both ends. The tube hav- 
ing the slightly larger diameter was 
fastened by metal bands, mouth up- 
ward, to the leg of the pigeon; the 
smaller one containing the message was 
then pushed into the larger, mouth 
downward. 

The Italians sometimes used a very 
small chamois leather envelope which, 
after receiving the message, was but- 
toned around the leg of the bird. In 
emergencies the message was simply 
wrapped around the pigeon’s leg and 
secured by two ordinary rubber bands. 

Where unusually long messages, 
sketches, or maps were sent, they were 


put in a light cloth knapsack made to 
fit the rounded breast of the bird, and 
held in position by elastic bands which 
circled the body, crossing on the back. 
Sometimes as much as fifteen feet of 
moving-picture film negative was carried 
by a pigeon in this way. 

The “homes” to which the birds re- 
turned were either more or less perma- 
nent structures at important centers well 
in the rear, or mobile pigeon lofts which 
followed the movements of the fighting 
forces, to supply them with the birds 
they needed, and to receive the messages 
brought back from points at the front. 
When a mobile loft was moved to a new 
position the birds were given a few days’ 
preliminary training before being en- 
trusted with important messages. 

Although a homing pigeon has been 
known to fly eleven hundred miles from 
Rome, Italy, to its home loft in Durham, 
England, war pigeons were required to 
make comparatively short flights. For 
distances up to fifty or sixty miles they 
are practically infallible, as is shown by 
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the fact that about 95 per cent of all 
messages intrusted to British pigeons 
during the war were safely delivered. 

American pigeons, too, gave an excel- 
lent account of themselves, often under 
most trying circumstances during the 
comparatively short time our army was 
in the field. In the Meuse-Argonne sec- 
tor alone, American birds delivered four 
hundred and three messages, some of 
them of great importance. Many pi- 
geons were killed; many others crippled 
for life. Perhaps the best-known hero in 
the American Pigeon Service is Cher 
Ami, who lost a leg in the Argonne fight. 
The little courier was hit by a bullet just 
as he was leaving Grand Pré, and as he 
staggered, the boys in the trenches who 
were watching him expected to see him 
fall. But he carried on and, almost 
covered with blood, delivered his mes- 
sage at Rampont, nearly twenty-five 
miles away, in exactly twenty-five min- 
utes. 

Lord Adelaide, an American pigeon 
working with the tanks at St.-Mbhiel, 
was badly wounded by shrapnel, but 
delivered his message. The Poilu, 
with head and neck badly cut, reached 
his loft in the Meuse-Argonne sector 
with information which enabled Amer- 
ican gunners to effect the almost com- 
plete destruction of an enemy ammuni- 
tion train. Many another plucky bird 
lost an eye or a leg in the service of 
Uncle Sam, and the deeds of each are on 
record. 

But it remained for the French to con- 
fer in their own charming way the hon- 
ors they felt were due their pigeon 
heroes. Birds which performed distin- 
guished service, or showed unusual cour- 
age in the line of duty, were awarded the 
Croix de Guerre or the Croix Militaire. 
Diplomas with the citations were issued 
and kept at the headquarters of the 
French Pigeon Service, and because 
pigeons cannot wear medals on their 
breasts, special bands, with the colors of 
the decorations, were made for their 
legs. 

A bird which will go down in French 

Vor. CXLII—No. 848.—23 
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history just as surely as Field-Marshal 
Foch himself is the one which carried 
from Vaux to Verdun the last message 
for help sent by Commandant Raynal 
before the Germans captured the fort. 
This pigeon flew through a hail of fire 
and a gas barrage, and, wounded and 
gassed, dropped dead as it delivered its 
message. It was awarded the Légion 
d’Honneur. 

As savers of individual lives, pigeons 
did some of their finest work with the 
seaplanes, all of which carried several 
birds. The following story, which the 
writer heard at the headquarters of the 
Air Force Pigeon Service in London, is 
typical of many which have to do with 
rescues, no one of which would have 
been made but for the unerring instinct, 
strong flight, and splendid courage of a 
homing pigeon. 

It was late afternoon. One of Eng- 
land’s largest seaplanes had just com- 
pleted a long antisubmarine patrol 
above the North Sea, and her tired pilot 
gladly swung her round and headed for 
his base. Then something went wrong. 
The huge craft plunged downward, 
righted itself, plunged again, and dived 
sidewise into the water. There was an 
ominous cracking and ripping, some 
quick, dangerous work by the crew, and 
four men stood upon a wrecked and 
wave-swept seaplane. How long she 
would float, heavily laden as she was 
with motor and armament, none could 
tell, but what every man did know was 
that help must come quickly from some- 
where or it need not come at all. 

Then somebody shouted, “The 
A dripping basket was found 
and opened; but, alas, two of the three 
birds were dead, and the survivor so 
wet and chilled that its recovery was 
doubtful. But it seemed to be the only 
chance, and an officer wrapped it in a 
woolen muffler, which by some miracle 
was dry, and placed the bundle inside 
his shirt. In half an hour the pigeon had 
somewhat revived, and as the daylight 
was already failing it was decided to 
wait no longer. 


pigeons!” 


A brief message was 
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written and attached to the right leg of 
the bird. 

It was an anxious moment when the 
pilot climbed to a high point on the 
wreck and tossed the little messenger 
into the air. It fell, and every heart 
sank with it, but it lifted a little as it 
caught itself just above the waves. For 
several seconds it barely held its own, 
then, seeming to gain strength by its own 
effort, it arose slowly, squared away, and 
disappeared in the battleship gray. 

Somewhere on the northeast coast of 
England night was approaching under a 
drizzly mist, and a raw wind whipped 
land and sea around the lonely group 
of buildings of a Royal Air Force 
Pigeon Station. It was teatime, and a 
welcome hour to the little group of 
bronzed men in British uniform who 
were chatting and laughing around the 
small fire in the One of 
them was telling a story of a Portuguese 
commander who had mistaken a gift of 
two baskets of British homing pigeons 
for an addition to the food supply, and 
who, in his letter of thanks to the British 
commander, had naively remarked that 
he and his staff had “enjoyed them very 
much indeed.”” But the laugh which 
greeted this story was cut in two by a 


messroom. 


sound which caused every man in the 
room to pause and listen—it was the 
sharp, insistent call of an electric bell 
which rings automatically when a hom- 
ing pigeon enters the “trap.” A non- 
commissioned officer set down his cup of 
tea untasted, arose and opened the door 
leading to the pigeon loft. From a cor- 
ner where it was 


huddled he lifted a 
light-blue pigeon, very wet and bedrag- 
gled, skillfully removed a small alumi- 
num cylinder from its right leg, slipped 
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the bird into a pigeon basket, and car- 
ried it into the messroom. 

“"Ere!”” he called, “set this blarsted 
pigeon on the ‘arth till it dries art,” 
and before the order could be obeyed he 
had drawn from the little cylinder a 
roll of tissue paper, smoothed it out 
flat, and was reading aloud: 

“Machine wrecked and breaking up 
fifteen miles southeast of Rocky Point. 
Send boat.” 

Two men had already reached for 
their oilskins and were passing out of the 
door into the fog. Another minute and 
those sipping their tea heard the staccato 
“put-put-put”” of a motor boat dying 
away in the general direction of Rocky 
Point. 

Darkness had fallen on the North Sea, 
and four men, wet and chilled, still clung 
to a wrecked seaplane. They had little 
hope that their message had been de- 
livered, or, if it had, that help would 
come in time to save them. The wind 
had risen, and now and then the waves 
tore away some portion of the wreck, 
which sank lower and lower in the water. 
At last there came a sound—the sweet- 
est musie they had ever heard—the 
siren of a motor boat. Again and 


again it sounded, each time nearer; 
then the heartened men arose and 


sent up a wild shout in answer, and a 
hissing bow shot toward them from the 
darkness. 

On top of a little basket by the fire in 
the messroom a modest blue pigeon sat 
quietly preening its damp feathers. And 
the next morning the British papers re- 
ported: 

“Seaplane N-64 lost in the North Sea, 
fifteen miles southeast of Rocky Point. 
All the crew were saved.” 
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EXPIATION } 


BY ¢.. D. 


A* the time his co-operation had 
seemed obvious and necessary. 
Jensen had begun by being philosoph- 
ical. He had argued that no man could 
possibly be compelled to live the kind of 
life that lay before him for the next two 
yvears—the extreme limit that had been 
forecast for him. Then he had become 
descriptive. “Think of me,” Jensen had 
said, “‘slowly rotting; mental agony 
gradually giving place to physical agony. 
And the first part will be infinitely worse 
for me than for the average man because 
I know every detail of the process be- 
forehand. I realize, now, how all my 
horrible anticipations will be drowned 
inch by inch in torture and discomfort. 
My mind will be wrecked. I shall lose 
all semblance of humanity and die 
shrieking like a mangled hare. ns 
And at the time, Seeley had _ not 
paused to inquire why Jensen needed an 
accessory. It was not until he was sure 
that Jensen was actually dead that his 
own participation in the tragedy had 
presented itself in the light of a crime. 
Before that, so long as Jensen himself 
had still the last faint capacity for suf- 
fering and expression, he had appeared 
as the sole object worthy of considera- 
tion. It was so essentially his tragedy; 
and all Seeley’s efforts had been directed 
to the task of lessening its terror. When 
he had argued he had had no thought of 
himself; he had been moved by the sin- 
gle impulse of sympathy. He had de- 
sired, with almost perfect self-forgetful- 
ness, to do what was best for Jensen. 
But when Jensen's spirit had hidden 
itself forever Seeley, in the first shock of 
loneliness, had felt a cold thrill of fear. 
This fear had had no connection with 
the chilled and stiffening figure that had 
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so recently represented the spirit of 
Jensen, but with the plain and practical 
conception of the consequences that 
might await himself. At the best he had 
been a willing accessory to a self-murder. 
He would be asked why he had done 
nothing to save Jensen that crime. They 
would load him with the entire responsi- 
bility. And he knew, now, with such a 
detestable clearness just what he could 
have done. He could have gone away! 
Jensen had been afraid. He had needed 
support and co-operation. He had al- 
ways been like that, the creature of his 
audience. He had not even had the 
independence and the courage to die 
alone. And in dyiag before an audience 
he had in some awful way shifted the 
responsibility. He had not committed 
suicide. He had been murdered. 

Seeley had no hope of escape from that 
deduction. Against any sophistry of 
which he might have been capable, 
against any long-drawn excuse on the 
grounds of expedience or sheer human- 
ity, there remained the clear evidence of 
Jensen's room. Every familiar detail of 
it rose up and bore witness against him, 
and particularly that framed certificate 
which testified that Robert Graves Jen- 
sen had at the age of fourteen won 
honors in the Junior Cambridge Local 
Examination. He was a boy of such bril- 
liant promise, the certificate proclaimed, 
the pride of his family and his school; 
and where is he now? He might at least 
have been saved for another two years. 
Perhaps for longer? There were no cer- 
tainties in pathology. Any day a new 
lymph, a new treatment, a new diagnosis 
might be discovered, and Jensen’s dis- 
ease be pronounced curable. 

Seeley had had no answer to that chal- 
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lenge. He had known that he was con- 
demned from the moment that he had 
been left alone in the midst of all those 
living reminders of Jensen’s personality. 
He had recognized himself as a criminal. 

He was afraid of Jensen’s room. It 
was clamorous with reproach; it threat- 
ened him with vengeance, plotting to 
retain a dozen evidences of his presence 
there, on this fatal night. There were 
two tumblers on the table, more ciga- 
rette ends in the ash-tray than one man 
could have consumed. He could not re- 
member whether he had brought his 
pipe with him, and he dared not search 
the room for it. He must have left 
finger prints—on the glass, on the fur- 
niture . . . on the hypodermic syringe 
that had been the instrument of Jensen's 
death! The room would shout its accu- 
sation of him to the most perfunctory 
inquirer. Yet he could not stay to 
eliminate one single item of all the vast 
number of attestations against him. He 
would be sure to overlook something, 
and in any case he could not endure the 
horrible sense of guilt inspired by the 
thought of trying to destroy the evi- 
dences of his crime. He had but one 
desire—to escape, furtively, silently, in 
order that he might find a temporary 
sanctuary in his own home. There he 
would wait, free at least from the stri- 
dent voices of this desperate room, until 
they came to arrest him. 


But they had never come. 

Seeley had not been called to give evi- 
dence at the inquest, nor had his name 
been mentioned in the course of the pro- 
ceedings. No one had known that he 
had been there that night. There was 
nothing to connect him with Jensen’s 
death. The verdict of suicide and the 
excuse of temporary insanity had been 
arrived at without a hint of hesitation. 
The coroner had spoken gently of Jen- 
sen’s motive as revealed by the specialist 
who had condemned him. The coroner 
had almost suggested that, in the horri- 
ble circumstances, Jensen’s act might 
find Divine condonation. 


Yet Seeley continued to believe that 
they would presently come to fetch him. 
That room would not be content until 
justice was done. One day it would find 
a listener and deliver its secret. And, at 
last, the thought of that room stead- 
fastly awaiting its opportunity lured 
him to go and see it again. 

When he saw a card in the window 
announcing that the room was to be let 
furnished, a new idea came to him. He 
might take the room himself. If he did 
that he could keep other people out of 
it; give it no chance to speak to anyone 
of the secret that he, alone, shared with 
it. 

A new servant opened the door for 
him when he rang; a bright, cheerful 
girl who seemed to welcome his inquiry. 

“Yes, we got one room to let,” she 
said, “a nice bed-sittin’-room. It’s been 
empty ever since I come.” 

He hesitated on the threshold, bracing 
himself for the encounter, and asked her 
how long she had been in the house. 

“Five weeks last Monday,” she told 
him, so he knew that she had not come 
there until more than a week after the 
inquest. 

“It’s a good room for ten shillin’ a 
week,” she went on, “the cheapest room 
in the ’ouse. Jus’ been done up an’ all.” 

He went in boldly, then, and saw that 
the room had been gagged and stifled for 
all time. They had repapered its walls 
with a pink inanity of rosebuds, muffled 
its furniture in a ribald chintz, swathed 
and bound this ghastly tomb in the 
obscene gauds and fripperies of decent 
respectability. 

He could have laughed at its complete 
frustration. It seemed to him like a re- 
sentful and protesting corpse, prinked 
and pampered into the likeness of youth, 

*A nice, cheerful room, I call it,’’ the 
new maid said. 


He was free. The last witness against 
him had been muted and bound for all 
time. Once more he could lift his head 
and look the world in the face. 

The next day he began to work again. 
He found that he could not work well. 
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The thing he had been trying to write 
before Jensen died, now seemed stale and 
tiresome. But he realized that some- 
thing within him was burning for expres- 
sion, and he was eager to give it form. 

The idea that was so urgently seeking 
release leaped up clean and whole in his 
mind, as he lay in bed one morning, 
watching for the spring dawn. He had 
to write a story that should condemn the 
act of self-murder in any circumstances 
whatever. He must take a case like 
Jensen’s, and show that however hope- 
less or intolerable the issue, it was better 
to await and suffer it than to attempt 
escape by suicide. In the story that 
leaped clean and whole into his mind the 
suicide’s wife connived at his unjustifi- 
able evasion. She loved him and could 
not bear the thought of his agony. She 
acted from the best and least selfish 
motives, but afterward she knew that 
she had been wrong. It was in the 
analysis of her subsequent remorse that 
he proved how wrong had been her act 
of connivance. 

He found the writing of the story more 
difficult than he had expected, and he 
could not find any mode of expiation for 
the woman. The end of the story lin- 
gered in suspense. How could she find 
redemption, he wondered? 

But that problem, also, was solved for 
him in the wakeful hours of the morning. 
Hie saw the solution printed in neat 
black letters on an oblong white card 
rather like the notice of “Apartments” 
in the window of Jensen’s old room. 
And on the card of his illusion, also, 
there was but one word. 

The word was Confession. The very 
sound of it soothed him. He saw at once 
how the weman of his story could find 
eomfort. It seemed strange to him that 
he should not have thought of that obvi- 
ous solution until it was presented to 
him in the aftermath of a dream. The 
one thing that still puzzled him was to 
decide who was the right person to be 
the woman’s confessor. If she told her 
story to some sympathetic and tolerant 
friend she would find such easy absolu- 


tion and there would be no atonement. 
That would be a mere evasion and could 
not satisfy her need. A true expiation 
demanded a greater penalty. She must 
“give herself up.” The phrase surged 
into his mind with a peculiar force. He 
knew that it had a special, slightly tech- 
nical meaning. He suddenly visualized 
not the woman of his story, but himself, 
making grotesque confession in the 
stark, incredulous surroundings of the 
police station. 

In a fit of exasperation he leaped out 
of bed and began to dress. The solution 
was absurd and unpractical. They 
would not believe him. They would 
take his address and tell him to go home 
and think it over. At the utmost he 
would have to submit to a medical ex- 
amination. He could hear the alienist 
advising him to take a complete rest. 
He would be told that this particular 
aberration was quite common; that the 
thought of his friend’s death had preyed 
on his mind. They would absolutely re- 
fuse to try him, and he would be unable 
to produce a single tittle of evidence 
against himself. 

Nevertheless, the longing to go to the 
police station and make his statement 
began to obsess him. He could not 
write any more, and he began subtly to 
tempt himself with the suggestion that 
if he gave himself up he would be able to 
report his actual experience in the story 
he wanted so desperately to finish. Yet, 
even so, would it be finished? If that 
woman of his assumption made her con- 
fession and it was dismissed as a nervous 
freak, she would still have failed to make 
atonement. 

He decided that he must go away to 
the country to think it all out, go to some 
place removed from the distracting in- 
fluences that surrounded him in London. 
More particularly he must eseape from 
that foolish lure of the police station. 
He had taken to passing it every day in 
his walks. Once he had found himself 
actually marching up the front steps. 


He had hoped that the tie which 
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bound him to London would, at some 
point of his journey, suddenly snap. He 
had pictured this tie in a_ strangely 
physical image, seeing himself held by a 
thread of almost infinite tenuity and 
strength that spun out endlessly behind 
him from its fount of origin in the police 
station. And he had believed that as he 
went out into the West Country he 
would at some time stand by the open 
window of the train and that, perhaps at 
his first sight of the sea, he would breathe 
a deep breath of relief, the sickening pull 
upon him would fail with an abruptness 
that would bring the ecstasy of imme- 
diate surcease from pain, and he would 
be free forever from this intolerable sug- 
gestion of a secret urgency to return to 
one particular place. 

But, instead of snapping, the thread 
seemed to increase its drag upon him, 
His train was an express, running the 
first two hundred and thirty miles of its 
journey without a stop; and before he 
reached Plymouth the tensity had so far 
increased that he felt the pull of it as an 
actual physical restraint. When he 
paced the corridor he could only walk 
ahead with difficulty, but the return had 
the ease of a descent. 

When the train was slowing into 
Plymouth he made a great effort of self- 
control and returned to his seat. He 
realized that, however hard the task, he 
must conquer this delusion. If any pos- 
sible purpose could have been serve d by 
his going back to the police station and 
making a full statement of his complicity 
in Jensen’s death, he would, so he told 
himself, have cheerfully yielded to the 
impulse. It was the utter absurdity and 
uselessness of the act that weighed with 
him. And he could think, now, of no 
way by which he might offer atonement. 

There was but one other occupant of 
his compartment, a middle-aged, mo- 
rose-looking man with whom he had not 
so far exchanged even a nod of greeting; 
but as another inducement to hold him 
in his seat while the train was at rest in 
the station, Seeley attempted, now, to 
begin a conversation. 


“Do you know how long we stop 
here?” he asked. 

The stranger glared at him malevo- 
lently. “Five minutes,” he _ replied, 
curtly, and returned to the reading of his 
magazine, 

And after that rebuff a new suspicion 
began to take hold of Seeley’s imagina- 
tion. Did he bear on his forehead the 
visible brand of Cain? Would his fellow 
men regard him henceforth with an in- 
creasing distrust, observing, though they 
might not recognize, the evidences of 
crime plainly written on his face? In- 
stantly he recalled half a dozen apparent 
confirmations of this horrible suspicion. 
Only yesterday a woman had looked at 
him in the street with a hesitating, star- 
tled air; his landlady’s manner had been 
very queer when she had asked him 
that morning whether he were coming 
back; surely the booking clerk at Pad- 
dington had stared at him with an un- 
usual curiosity when he had taken his 
ticket; the waiter had seemed purposely 
to avoid him while he was having lunch 
in the restaurant car. . . . Tortured by 
a new dismay, Seeley began covertly to 
watch the faces of his fellow men. 

And any lingering hope that he might 
have cherished was soon pitilessly 
crushed. Everyone stared at and mis- 
trusted him, and when he reached St. 
Ives he had the greatest difficulty in per- 
suading the hotel proprietor to take him 
in, although he explained, perhaps too 
apologetically, that it was only for one 
night, as he meant next day to find rooms 
for himself in the solemn obscurity of 
some neglected village out toward the 
Land’s End. 

When he went up to his bedroom, he 
noted, with a flash of impatience at his 
own weakness, that he was becoming 
absurdly absent-minded. He had actu- 
ally forgotten to put on his tie that 
morning. Yet, after all, he reflected, 
what difference could that make to the 
appearance of a man who bore that 
dreadful brand above his eyes? He 
could see it plainly for himself, now—a 
burning scar that made him look as if he 
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had jammed his hat down too tightly 
upon his forehead. 

That evening he avoided the other 
guests in the hotel with an even greater 
care than they displayed in avoiding 
him. Nevertheless, when he awoke the 
next morning, a new and delightful 
sense of freedom had come to him. His 
bedroom looked out over the sea, the 
April sun faced him above the headland, 
and a fresh breeze behind the tide was 
shepherding an interminable procession 
of brisk, sparkling waves that leaped and 
glittered and tossed here and there an 
occasional plume of foam in their brief 
traverse of the bay. It was a morning 
that shouted with the sturdy voice of an 
English spring, and Seeley believed that 
in some miraculous way he had found 
redemption at last. Perhaps he had won 
salvation and release by the splendid 
effort of resistance he had made in the 
train. By refusing to yield he had 
snapped the cord that had bound him to 
London. And when he looked at his 
reflection in the mirror he saw that the 
red scar had faded from his forehead. 

He went down to breakfast sure of his 
reprieve, and it seemed to him that 
everyone was smiling. The proprietor 
of the hotel appeared quite sorry to hear 
that he was still determined not to stay 
another night. He set out on his drive 
to Zennor with a light heart. 


The road out of the town reared itself 
straight up into the hills. Two miles 
ahead, Seeley could see the little cleft on 
the sky line through which he must 
pass, and in the sunlight of the fresh 
morning he pictured that pass as the 
gateway of his ultimate deliverance. 
“When I reach the summit,” he thought, 
“T shall be free.” But by the time he 
“ame to the crest of the hill the freshen- 
ing southwest wind had driven a pack of 
dark clouds across the sun, and as he 
emerged from the shelter of the rise they 
had been breasting they met the force of 
the increasing gale. Before him, Seeley 
could see the rain rushing to meet them 
like a driven bank of mist. 


Instantly the sense of happy release 
left him. He felt that the very powers of 
the air were combining to drive him 
back. Yet, even as he cowered to the 
onslaught of the squall, he made a new 
determination to persevere. “Only by 
courage and persistence,” he said to him- 
self, “can I withstand this persecution.” 

When he arrived at Zennor it seemed 
to him that the conspiracy against him 
was steadily growing. The owners of 
the houses to which he was driven to 
find a lodging regarded him with a sullen 
suspicion. He did not know that the 
Cornish people regard all “foreigners” 
with suspicion; he knew only that they 
all too obviously suspected him. He be- 
gan, for a time, to fall back into his old 
hesitations, doubting whether, after all, 
he were wise to persist in his determina- 
tion. But at last the driver of the cart, a 
morose and silent individuak suggested 
to him that he might try the inn at the 
Head, a mile farther on. “They're 
bound to take you there,” he said, as if 
none but an innkeeper could ever be in- 
duced to receive so undesirable a lodger. 

They did, indeed, accept him at the 
inn, though without the least sign of 
heartiness. When the proprictor asked 
him how long he wished to stay, he re- 
plied defiantly that he would stay at 
least a week. He half expected that the 
man would demur, but he merely 
nodded—accepting his fate, so Seeley in- 
ferred, with a stubborn resignation. 

When he stood before the toilet glass 
in his bedroom he found that the red 
brand above his eves had returned, and 
that now it was deeper and redder than 
before... . 

The next morning he decided to go out 
immediately after breakfast. He meant 
to seek some absolute solitude in which 
he might commune with and persuade 
himself that courage alone was necessary 
in order to obtain his freedom. But at 
the outset he was faced with a difficulty. 
If he went eastward, he would be going 
toward Zennor with its inimical and 
threatening population of men and 
women. And he was not sure if he had 
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the strength to go still farther west, for 
then he would have to contest every 
yard against the entangling, dragging re- 
sistance of the attraction that would 
draw him back to the terrible magnet of 
the London police station. 

“Courage, courage!” he said aloud, to 
embolden himself, and found that the 
innkeeper was watching him with an 
even greater suspicion than he had 
shown the night before. 

He attempted a compromise by going 
northwest, straight out to the cliff’s 
edge, leaning powerfully over to his left 
to counterbalance the persistent drag on 
his other side. He dared not look in the 
direction of London. He knew that if he 
did he would see the police station 
through the curve of the earth, hailing 
and commanding him. 


. 


He met only one human being in the 
course of his walk to the cliff 
boy who ran from him in terror. 

The cliff must have been at least sixty 
feet high, and, looking down onto the 
clean stretch of hard sand beneath, he 
found a temporary solution of his imme- 
diate difficulty. He dared not go east; 
he had not the strength to go farther 
west; but he knew of no reason why he 
With- 
out further hesitation he stepped boldly 
forward. 


a small 


should not go down to the sand. 


For a time he hung nearly motionless 
het ween earth and sky—long enough for 
him to review in the most precise and 
extravagant detail every thought and in- 
cident of his life since he had. witnessed 
the suicide of Jensen. Then, quite sud- 
denly, the flat bed of sand below leaped 
up and struck him with a brutal, dis- 
ruptive crash. 


He was amazed to find himself miracu- 
lously unhurt. He had risen from the 
sand and walked down almost to the 
edge of the sea before he realized the 
He had fallen 
sixty feet onto hard sand, and suffered 
not so much as a bruise. There could be 
He bore a charmed 
No doubt the Eternal Purpose had 


wonder of the discovery. 


but one explanation. 


life. 
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some use for him. Sometime, some- 
where, he would fulfill his strange des- 
tiny. Meanwhile he seemed momen- 
tarily to have recovered his freedom. 
The sun was shining again, every cloud 
had disappeared from the sky, and the 
sea, which before his fall had been rolling 
up in white-capped breakers, was now 
exquisitely calm and placid. Perhaps he 
had lain stunned on the sand for quite a 
long time before he came back to a reali- 
zation of his miraculous escape? He 
drew out his watch, but as he looked at 
it, it fell to a dust of splinters in his 
hand. His watch, at least, had not 
escaped the effects of his fall. 

Presently he decided to make an ex- 
ploration of the sands while this blissful 
sense of enlargement remained with him. 
He looked first to the west, but a bold 
headland of rock projected on that side, 
and, even as he watched, the incoming 
tide came forward with a sudden spurt 
and lapped about the base of the pro- 
jecting tongue of land. The cliff was too 
high and sheer to climb, so, with a com- 
placent shrug of his shoulders, he set his 
face back toward London. He found 
that he no longer felt so intense a desire 
to struggle against that impulse, al- 
though he was still determined that 
when the opportunity presented itself 
he would return to the inn. . . 

The country was wilder and more 
mountainous than he had imagined it. 
Last night he had had to keep his eyes 
almost closed against the assault of the 
wind and rain, and this morning he had 
been too preoccupied with the achieve- 
ment of his object to spare a thought for 
the scenery. But, now that he had come 
up from the shore, he found that he was 
shut off from the west by towering crags 
of basalt piled up far into the sky. There 
must, he knew, be some road or pass 
through these mountains, but he could 
see none, 

He paused for a time, uncertain what 
to do. Even if he decided to go back to 
London, he must return first to the inn 
for his luggage. And then, slowly an 
immense and desolating feeling of loneli- 
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ness began to overtake him. He was, 
lost at the foot of these bleak mountains, 
a stranger among unfriendly people. He 
knew no one and he had nowhere to go. 
He was utterly and everlastingly alone 
in this desolation, with no purpose, no 
desire, except that strange urgency, in- 
creasing now with a renewed insistent 
compulsion, to return to London. 

Suddenly he decided to resist that 
call no longer. Life without peace of 
mind, without any rest or contentment, 
was unendurable. He could at least 
make his confession. Even if they would 
not believe him, he might find release in 
the very act of admitting his sin. And 
with that decision he instantly set off 
running toward the east. 

It seemed to him that he ran with in- 
credible speed. Indeed, now and again, 
he had a queer illusion that his feet were 
not touching the ground, that he was 
flying with an extraordinary ease and 
swiftness. Yet when he turned and 
looked back over his shoulder he found 
that the wall of basalt crags was still 
close behind him, and all about him 
stretched the same bleak, inhospitable 
wilderness. 

He threw himself down, then, with his 
face to the ground. He was beaten and 
destroyed. The whole world, animate 
and inanimate, was in league against 
him. He could do nothing. He would 
lie there till they found him awaiting 
judgment. 


Yet, as he made this new resolve, he 
knew that he had not the power to keep 
it. The earth fell away from beneath 
him and left him poised in mid-air. He 
opened his eyes and saw below him a 
smooth expanse of hard sand, and on it 
was the figure of a man, lying on his 
back, with his arms outstretched, and his 
blind face open to the sky. ... 

With infinite slowness he was being 
drawn down toward the figure on the 
sand. He had no power of resisting the 
force that compelled him. It was as if 
he were being tediously hauled in, hand 
over hand, and presently he was floating 
only a few feet above the body. He had 
known, now, for long ages that it was his 
own body that lay there, and he waited 
patiently for the end. All sensation and 
all volition had left him. He had no 
longer any feeling, either of desire or fear. 

As he touched the body the world 
began to grow dark, and the darkness 
deepened steadily as he descended until 
he entered the ultimate void of blackness 
and insensibility. 


He opened his eyes to the sound of a 
voice pronouncing judgment. ‘He'll be 
a cripple for life, for all intents and pur- 
poses,” the voice said. 

But Seeley only smiled at the judg- 
ment. He knew with exquisite cer- 
tainty that he had made atonement. He 
was aware of a sweet and enduring 
serenity. 


THE GREAT EVENT 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


HE trivial, the small, 
Make up our lives; 
And yet there comes to all 
One great event 
That lifts the veriest thrall 
Pre-eminent,— 
Death, the imperative call 
That none survives! 
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 gprtergpne years ago theughtful Chi- 
nese woke to a realization of how 
the opium cancer had eaten into their 
vitals. The use of the drug had spread 
with truly appalling rapidity. The 
Chinese people were using seventy times 
as much as they had used in 1800. An- 
nually twenty-two thousand tons of 
opium were absorbed, most of it converted 
into thick smoke and inhaled by a legions 
of smokers estimated to number at least 
twenty-five millions. In the poppy-grow- 
ing provinces a shocking proportion of 
the adults were addicted to the habit. 
In the cities of Szechuan half the men 
and a fifth of the women smoked. In 
Kansu three men out of four were 
devotees of the pipe. Districts were to 
be found in which practically the whole 
adult population had given themselves 
up to the seduction and were sinking into 
a state of indescribable lethargy, misery, 
and degradation. 

Realizing that unless the people speed- 
ily renounced the vice that was under- 
mining its manhood there was no hope 
for China among the nations, the Em- 
press Dowager issued, in 1906, the fa- 
mous Anti-Opium Edict, the opening 
gun in the most extensive warfare on a 
destructive private habit that the world 
has ever known. In 1910 I traveled for 
months through the far interior of 
China and on every hand met evidences 
of the resolute fight to stamp out the 
production of opium. In mariy dis- 
tricts where the poppy had been the 
staple crop, like corn in Kansas or cotton 
in Alabama, not a poppy field was to be 
seen. As a result, the local price of 
opium was from two to ten times that of 
the year before, while food was more 


plentiful and cheap than it had been for 
years. 

As week after week I traversed the 
scene of conflicts, often fierce and 
sometimes bloody, between the officials 
supported by the reformers and patriots, 
and the poppy growers, traders, and den- 
keepers supported feebly by the slaves 
of the pipe, I reflected, “Is any vice 
coiling itself about us whites as opium 
coiled itself about the Chinese?” As in 
a flash I saw that alcohol is to our people 
what opium is to the yellow race. And 
their experience had established that 
there are private drug habits society 
dares not let alone. Fora very long time 
the hand of government had been with- 
held in China, and if any principle of 
self-limitation lurked in the opium vice 
it ought to have declared itself long 
before. But, as a matter of fact, opium 
smoking did not confine itself to fools 
and weaklings. It did not consume the 
chaff and leave the wheat. * Like a gan- 
grene, it ate deeper and deeper into the 
social body, spreading from weak tissue 
to sound, until the very existence of the 
Chinese race was at stake. 

Moral suasion had not availed to ar- 
rest the progress of the gangrene. It had 
been found necessary to resort to heroic 
treatment—i.e., to make opium inac- 
cessible. Might not our gangrene, de- 
spite the growth of temperance senti- 
ment, go on eating into us until we made 
alcoholic beverages inaccessible? 

Thus China’s experience with the 
juice of the poppy converted me to pro- 
hibition. 


The “dry” movement in this country 
was by no means a fanatical outburst 
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against a vice already beaten to its 
knees by a half-century of temperance 
agitation. What happened among us was 
that a part of American society turned 
away from liquor while the rest became 
wetter and wetter. The army of drink- 
which survived the temperance 
simoom of the ‘forties and ‘fifties of the 
last century had been reenforced by 
millions of immigrants—Irish and Ger- 
mans and Slavs—many of whom, owing 
to their relatively high earnings in this 
country, found themselves able for the 
first time to indulge freely in alcoholic 
pleasures. , 

Another momentous thing happened 
—a profound change inthe system. for 
supplying drink. The catering of liquor 
became commercialized. It came to be 
a “big business” intent on profits—al- 
ways more profits. From being shrink- 
ing and apologetic, it became brazen and 
aggressive. It no longer pleaded humbly 
for leave to assuage existing thirsts. In 
it delib- 
erately and methodically set itself to 
create new thirsts. It advertised, gave 
away samples, subsidized convivial or- 
ganizations, encouraged festal customs 
of a “damp” character, planted saloons 
in new places, and brought them into 
close partnership with the great social 
plagues, gambling and prostitution. In 
olden time alcoholic beverages were no 
more “pushed” than hen’s eggs are 
“pushed.” But as production and dis- 
tribution were centralized, the business 
grew more capitalistic and the saloon 
keeper came to be the brewer’s man, 
systematic efforts were made to “shove” 
Between 1880 
and 1907 the annual per capita consump- 
tion of all liquors in this country rose 
from ten gallons to nearly twenty-three 
gallons! Far, then, from being a gra- 
tuitous stroke at a dying social custom, 
prohibition was an urgent social-defense 
measure forced by greedy liquor inter- 
ests which were so shortsighted that they 
would not leave nondrinkers alone. Con- 
tinually they plotted to tempt the pub- 
lic into a larger consumption. Their 


ers 


order to “promote business” 


liquor, especially beer. 
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ambition seemed to be to convert the 
rising generation of males into peripu- 
tetic tanks, 

A long and variegated experience with 
attempts to regulate the Jiquor traffic 
showed that it was incapable of being 


made decent and law-abiding. It would 
respect no law, heed no warnings or 
protests. Always it was secretly digging 
under or insolently breaking over any 
bounds the cammunity set to it. So, 
not out of-a sour resentment of other 
people’s pleasures, but out of bitter ex- 
perience with an unmitigated social evil 
grew the sentiment for destroying it, 
“root and branch.” When parents and - 
other earnest people realized that here 
was a sinister thing doing its utmost to 
ensnare our boys and ravel out the fabric 
of sound principles and good resolutions 
which home and school and church had 
been at such pains to weave into-the 
soul of youth, they hardened their hearts 
and struck it down. 


Certain unforeseen developments have 
caused prohibition to triumph sooner 
than one had a right to expect. In the 
early crusade against alcoholism what 
was deplored was the intemperate use of 
intoxicants. The “temperate” user was 
the model. Later, total abstinence was 
urged, on the ground that the moderate 
drinker sets a bad example to the weak 
and, moreover, runs the risk of being 
overpowered by his habit and swept into 
the abyss of excess. But thirty years 
ago evidence began to pour out of Euro- 
pean physiological and psychological 
laboratories that even in small quanti- 
ties alcohol is an upsetter and deranger 
of the functions of the mind as well as 
of the body. The sense of release and 
augmented power that comes with a 
glass or two was proven a cheat and a 


delusion. To his horror, that darling of 
the early moralists, the moderate 


drinker, was pulled from his pedestal 
and pilloried as an ignorant self-poisoner. 

Then the development of industry 
came to help the besiegers of the fort of 
folly. The traveling public began to be 
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nervous about the drinker at the engine 
throttle, the telegraph key, the switch- 
board. The factory system supplanted 
the handicrafts, and a new class, the 
employers, came to realize how drink 
plays havoe with production. As work- 
ers became machine tenders the damage 
from the liquor habit in impairment of 
efficiency and in injury to delicate and 
costly machinery became ever more un- 
mistakable. More and more employers 
came to look upon prohibition as a labor- 
efficiency policy and it was largely these 
men who financed the movement which 
brought the liquor interests to grief, 
despite their millions for propaganda. 

The World War was the crowning dis- 
aster to John Barleycorn. In the inter- 
est of military efficiency -and as a food- 
conservation measure all the belligerent 
governments set clamps on liquor. This 
staging of drink as an economic drain 
and the foe of national strength has been 
an illuminating object lesson to thought- 
less millions. In the face of the whole 
world King Gambrinus has been shamed 
and set at naught, so that the outlawing 
of the drink traffic by the governments, 
as already the opium traffic has been out- 
lawed, appears to be only a question of 
time. 


Broadly seen, prohibition is the device 
of the young northern peoples to over- 
come their constitutional handicap in 
competing with the older and soberer 
races. It seems as if all varieties of men 
at their first contact with intoxicants 
literally go crazy over them. In vinous 
exaltation the primitive races especially 
find the most glorious experience of life. 
To supply a tribe of Eskimos or Aus- 
tralian blacks with plenty of strong 
drink proved to be a swift way of 
despatching them. The infatuation of 
the American Indian for “fire water” 
has been proverbial. The affinity of the 
indigenous population of Mexico for 
pulque and mescal is notorious. All 
down the Andean uplift the natives are 
gradually destroying themselves with 
chicha and pisco. The “ unconquerable” 


Araucanians were in the end bowled over 
by the product of distilleries planted 
among them for that very purpose. The 
worst alcoholism in the world to-day 
is among the Chilean masses, who are 
more than half Indian. 

Once a people has easy access to what 
an Irish poet, who sang a thousand years 
ago, called “the heavenly dew,” it be- 
gins to undergo “alcoholic selection.” 
Those to whom the delights of intoxica- 
tion are irresistible sooner or later drink 
themselves to death or, at any rate, leave 
a weakened progeny which quickly per- 
ish. Conversely, the sober survive and 
they transmit to their posterity their 
distaste for vinous exhilaration. Some 
of the Mediterranean peoples have 
known the vine for four or five thousand 
years, so that long ago those among 
them who could not refrain from abusing 
the “blood of the grape” eliminated 
themselves. Sooner or later their intem- 
perate stocks ran out, the result being 
that the sobriety of these peoples is the 
marvel of the later arrivals at the ban- 
quet of civilization. Alcoholic selection 
no doubt set in among the nomad Israel- 
ites with their settlement in the Prom- 
ised Land. It was sure to come when 
every man dwelt “under his own vine 
and fig tree.’” Naturally, therefore, the 
Old Testament abounds in warnings 
against wine, but not the New Testa- 
ment, for by then the Jews had become 
the liquor-proof people which we find 
them to-day. 

The early Greek lawgivers struck at 
drunkenness with a severity we have 
never touched. Alexander’s Greeks were 
so bibulous that in one of the wine- 
drinking matches which he encouraged 
thirty-six contestants died from over- 
drinking. Yet in a few centuries alco- 
holics were nearly extinct among the 
Hellenes, while the modern Greeks are 
models of sobriety. 

Having never been exposed to the test 
of the flowing bowl, the early Teutons 
were terrible wassailers. Tacitus re- 


marks, “Intemperance proves as effec- 
_tual in subduing them as the force of 
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arms.” But m the course of the Dark 
Ages the monasteries spread the culti- 
vation of the vine over the slopes of 
southern Germany, so that all through 
the Middle Ages their furious drinkers 
were quaffing themselves to destruction. 
This is why to-day the Germans occupy 
in respect to alcoholism a middle place 
between northern and southern peoples. 
An analysis of 2,075 charity cases in our 
cities showed that drink as the cause of 
poverty occurs but half as often among 
the German cases as among the Irish, 
and two thirds as often as among native 
American cases. Among the foreign 
born in our jails and prisons only one 
German in twenty-two was committed 
for intoxication as against one out of 
three Irish, one out of five Scotch, and 
one out of eight Scandinavians. 

How amazing is the contrast between 
races in their constitutional craving to 
be “lit up”’ comes out very clearly in 
the records of the charity hospitals of 
New York. Liquor is responsible for 
more than a fifth of the cases treated. 
It is the root of the trouble in a quarter 
of the native Americans treated, in a 
third of the Irish patients, and in two 
fifths of the native born of Irish fathers. 
On the other hand, one out of sixty 
Italian patients, one out of seventy Mag- 
yar patients, one out of eighty Polish 
patients, and one out of a hundred 
Hebrew patients is in the hospital on 
account of inebriety! 

Or take the sons of the “land of the 
vine.” The proportion of Italian char- 
ity cases chargeable to drink is only a 
sixth of that for foreign-born cases and a 
seventh of that for cases among native 
Americans. Alcoholism is found among 
the Italians in the charity hospitals from 
a tenth to a twentieth as often as among 
north-European patients in the same in- 
stitutions. 

From the hygienic point of view it is 
a great pity that the people of this coun- 
try are overwhelmingly of northern ex- 
traction. It is certain that there would 
be no liquor problem here, ergo no pro- 
hibition, if sober Neapolitans had landed 
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on Plymouth Rock, if abstinent Portu- 
guese had settled Virginia instead of 
hard-drinking English, if temperate Wal- 
lachians had planted themselves in 
Pennsylvania instead of thirsty Germans 
and Scotch-Irish, if coffee-sipping Turks 
had peopled the West instead of bibulous 
Hibernians and Scandinavians. Had we 
Americans only the antialcoholic inher- 
itance of Cretans, Syrians, and Arme- 
nians, we might dispense with “restric- 
tions on personal liberty.” 

But, being what we are, there are open 
to us just two solutions of the drink 
problem. Stoically, we may submit our- 
selves to alcoholic selection—a process in 
our case made trebly devastating by the 
modern cheapness of manufacture of 
alcoholic beverages and the facilities for 
keeping them at every man’s elbow all 
the time. In anguish we may endure 
the loss of perhaps a million lives a 
decade from intemperance as result of 
the hurricane of temptation the un- 
curbed liquor interests would let loose 
upon us. With aching hearts we may 
tolerate the wrecking of perhaps half a 
million homes in the same period. We 
may steel ourselves while myriads of 
wives and mothers have their lives 
poisoned by worry lest some of their 
dear ones fall a prey to the insidious 
drug. Well, the reward for consistently 
keeping our hands off the agent of havoc 
would be that by the end of this century 
we should have passed the peak of our 
suffering and by the year 2100 a.p. our 
descendants might be as constitutionally 
resistant to alcoholic beguilement as are 
the Portuguese to-day! 

The alternative to this dismal pros- 
pect is prohibition—.e., wringing the 
neck of the liquor business so that 
our unfortunate temptables, no longer 
teased and baited and snared for the 
sake of the profit to be extracted from 
their weakness for alcohol, will be 
left free to pursue the normal interests 
of life. 

What social effects—other than the 
lessening of crime and pauperism, which 
are too obvious to be worth discussing 
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may be anticipated from the banishment 
of strong drink? 

For one thing, it is bound to improve 
the position of women, especially in the 
lower levels of society. Liquor has been 
the great enemy of the abstinent sex. 
No thoughtful woman finds anything 
captivating in a drinking song or takes 
“John Barleycorn” as a joke. Usually 
deep potations let loose the satyr in man 
and put attractive women at the mercy 
of lust coupled with superior physical 
strength. The female vampire, of 
course, will lose one of her means of 
making infatuated males submit to her 
blood-sucking, but decent women, who 
have to trust their brains and character 
to command from the more muscular 
sex the respect to which they feel enti- 
tled, know that their moral and intel- 
lectual merits are never at greater dis- 
count than in the eyes of intoxicated men. 

If we succeed in making an end of 
toping there will be one stone the less in 
the way of Cupid’s car. Machine indus- 
try and certain other economic develop- 
ments, by opening to the weaker sex 
countless opportunities of self-support, 
have relieved capable young women of 
the economic necessity of marriage. 
Working girls now scoff at taking hus- 
bands “for the sake of a meal ticket,” 
and are more inclined to consider 
whether life with the wooer opens a 
prospect of happiness. With the spread 
of this eritieal attitude toward marriage 
no doubt there must be a growing num- 
her of young women who remain single 
rather than tie themselves to a man 
whose drinking habits arouse their dis- 
trust. So far as this is the case, the 
change we may look for in social customs 
ought to promote matrimony by in- 
creasing the number of eligible young 
men and diminishing the risks of the self- 
supporting girl who marries. 

In prohibition the home scores a signal 
triumph. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that among the masses in 
Europe the sexes have never gone 
asunder in their pastimes to the extent 
that they have in our wage-earning 


population. Among us the taboo on 
woman’s sharing of vinous delights 
(which came to be considered the exclu- 
sive prerogative of the male) set up as 
counter-attraction to the home the male 
drinking resort, in which, unlike the 
German biergarten and the English 
“public house,” a decent woman was 
never to be seen. 

Thereupon began a silent but deter- 
mined duel between the American wife, 
seeking to retain the companionship of 
her mate and have his co-operation in 
rearing their children, and the keeper of 
the male resort on the lookout for profit- 
able patrons. The wife lured her hus- 
band, and later her sons, with the com- 
forts and charms of home—rugs and 
curtains, the easy chair, the trimmed 
lamp, games, books, music, and the 
society of good women. The saloon 
keeper lured with bright lights, the shin- 
ing bar, the brass rail, glistening glass, 
huge mirrors, sensual paintings, privacy 
for ‘a quiet game,”’ and (sometimes) the 
society of loose women. 

The duel went on with varying for- 
tunes. It turned out that in most cases 
the American women of the “middle” 
class had the time, means, and ingenuity 
to create for their men a domestic en- 
vironment which possessed greater at- 
tractiveness than the male drinking re- 
sort. Among wage earners, however, 
overcrowding, poverty, and want of 
knowledge too often thwarted the wife’s 
pathetic endeavor to tempt her man to 
spend his time and money in the home 
rather than in the saloon. Now, hap- 
pily, prohibition ccmes to the assistance 
of this much-enduring woman and opens 
to her the means to build a home 
which will give her and her daughters an 
opportunity to exert a refining influence 
upon the coarser natures of her men folk. 

Says a report from Richmond: ‘‘ Hun- 
dreds of men are taking the pay envelope 
home now and spending their evenings 
there, men who had not done so before 
in twenty years. Without doubt, one of 
the first things that drinking men do 
when the saloon is no longer open to 
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PROHIBITION AS 
them is to move back into their homes, 
and then to move themselves and 
their families into better homes.” In 
Denver, the gas company found that 
under prohibition, in spite of the shutting 
down of the saloons, its business steadily 
increased because more gas was being 
used in the homes. 

When one wearies of the home it is 
now not the male resort—pool room, 
men’s club, coffeehouse, or other “sub- 
stitute for the saloon ’’—that is likely to 
be visited, but rather some recreation 
place which men and women, parents 
and children, can enjoy together. It 
will be the park, the “zoo,” the soda 
fountain, the motion-film theater, or the 
social center. With the ending of the 
sociability institution built up about the 
absorption of alcohol the members of 
the family are encouraged to have more 
of their pleasures in common. 

Not only is there prospect of women 
enjoying greater consideration and in- 
fluence with men, but with prohibition 
a vista of hope is opened for multitudes 
of hapless children. Since their security 
lies primarily in their unconscious appeal 
to the tender instinct and to the sense 
of obligation, children suffer the most 
from the drinking habits cf the bread- 
winner. Liquor soon blunts the parental 
sense of obligation, while, by setting 
aside ordinary everyday inhibitions, it 
opens a freer course to the instincts. 
This unbridling of the primitive self 
seems to favor the more elemental in- 
stincts, such as pugnacity, lust, and self- 
assertion. In general, the man under 
the influence of liquor tramples brutally 
upon the rights and claims of his chil- 
dren. Occasionally a man is actually 
more generous and tender in his cups 
than when sober, but the rule is the 
other way. Now that, on top of free 
public education and the banning of child 
labor, the saloon keeper's till will no 
longer jingle with the money which 
should feed and clothe the wage earner’s 
children, we may look for a generation 
of young people practically all of whom 
will have had their chance. 


THE 
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Those in whom the glass is wedded to 
good fellowship and good fellowship is 
wedded to the glass will have trouble in 
finding new means of bridging the gulf 
that has resulted. Still, substitute 
thawers will be found, for nobody has 
ever pretended that, on the whole, ab- 
stainers are less sympathetic and broth- 
erly, more self-centered and shut up 
within themselves, than drinkers. If it 
requires potations to set up a genial 
current of feeling, how hedged and lone- 
some must be the Roumanian, the Arab, 
the Gypsy, the Syrian! And, on the 
other hand, what a loving expansive 
wight the Russian, the Norwegian, the 
Scot must have been half a century ago, 
before the desiccation of northern Eu- 
rope began! 

The fact is, whatever social custom 
bids men do together in token of friend- 
liness will presently become charged 
with significance and set up a flow of 
good feeling between the participants. 
To “get next,” Near-Easterners drink 
coffee, while Far-Easterners drink tea. 
Our ancestors hit upon the custom of 
touching glasses and swallowing bev- 
erages of high alcoholic content. There 
is no reason to suppose that sipping 
“soft” drinks together, or smoking to- 
gether, or playing backgarnmon together 
might not serve equally well as symbol 
of amity. 

Then, too, much of the crude, maudlin 
gregariousness that comes after the third 
glass is a temporary, deceptive thing 
fools’ gold. You can’t build anything on 
it. Is there any continuing good work 
Red Cross or Belgian relief, or the ree- 
lamation of the “down and out’’—which 
has relied on the social feeling evoked by 
alcoholic drink? 

The wine cup has played a part in 
relieving ennui, banishing care, and help- 
ing men forget their troubles. Many of 
long-established habits will therefore be 
hard put to it to open fresh sources of 
solace and inspiration. Still, such sources 
will be found, let no one doubt it. In 
Kansas a generation has grown up with- 
out recourse to liquor, and one hears 
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more young people singing of an evening 
in a Kansas town than one hears in the 
lands of the vine. In the eighteenth 
century much hard toping went on 
among American college students. The 
custom has passed away, but in its place 
have sprung up many varieties of “high 
jinks”’ unknown to the college of olden 
time—‘‘rushes” and “hops,” 


‘ 


“song 
fests”’ and “circuses,” athletic “‘meets” 
and football “rallies.” With wassail or 
without, the spirit of youth will sparkle 
and foam. 

In all previous wars it has been con- 
sidered inevitable that men removed 
from home and exposed to the frightful 
boredom of barracks and camp and 
trenches should drink in order to 
brighten a black existence. One of the 
most glowing chapters in the history of 
the World War will be the story of the 
successful efforts to provide for the so- 
cial recreation of our soldiers overseas 
A really 
marvelous ingenuity and insight into 
human nature has been shown by the 


and in the training camps. 


religious agencies working to supply our 
soldiers at home and abroad with recrea- 
tion which will banish tedium and out- 
pull the allurements of vice. It is not 
too much to say that the problem of 
satisfying the social instinct of segre- 
gated men without the aid of in’ oxicants 
has been solved and—we may be proud 
of the fact—solved by Americans! 

That the closing of the saloon will go 
a long way toward purifying politics no- 
body will deny. The wholesale use of 
free drinks to sway the electorate is one 
of the blackest chapters in the history of 
political democracy. The defenders of 
governing dynasties and classes love to 
point to the role of liquor in the elections 
which register the will of the “sovereign 
people.” Long before any other curb 
Was imposed on the liquor sellers, the 
American commonwealths closed the 
saloons on election day in order to pre- 
vent scandalous scenes of orgy and riot 
about the polling booths. Money will 
continue to be used illegitimately in poli- 
tics, and under prohibition men will be 


found who will sell their votes. But it 
is safe to predict that fewer votes will be 
corruptly swayed and that they will 
never again be sold at such bargain 
prices as in the days when no limit was 
imposed on the role of liquor in polities. 

Since it has been the element with the 
fewest wholesome pleasures and recrea- 
tions, the wage earners rather than the 
business men, the professional men, or 
the leisure class, which has been hardest 
hit by alcoholism, we may anticipate 
that the banishing of strong drink will 
result in accelerating the economic and 
political advance of labor. The free 
drinkers among the wage earners have 
furnished few resolute or intelligent 
fighters for the workingmen’s cause. 
They have been so many weak spots in 
labor’s phalanx. In a dry society it will 
be harder to fuddle and befool the 
worker into voting for policies which are 
inthe interest of.another class and against 
the advancement of his own class. 

One of the great surprises of Soviet 
Russia has been that it has not dissolved 
in chaos. Contrary to what we ex- 
pected, the “man-on-horseback” has 
not taken charge and the Russians 
do not think he is coming. That a 
workers-and-peasants’ regime did not 
result in anarchy leading to a mili- 
tary dictatorship is largely owing to 
the heavy hand the leaders laid on 
liquor. Warned by the scenes of de- 
moralization which followed access of 
the Red Guard to the wine cellars of the 
Winter Palace, the kommissars went 
about to destroy the numerous hidden 
stocks stored for the refreshment of the 
Petrograd well-to-do. In December, 
1917, I beheld sights which would have 
cheered the heart of the royal author of 
the proverb, “Wine is a mocker.” I 
saw men in wrecked wine cellars wading 
up to their ankles in the ruddy liquid 
and the snow of a street stained rich red 
where fire hose was draining the contents 
of the cellars into the sewers. Here, per- 
haps, is the secret of why the Russian 
proletarian revolution has not followed 
the course which history led us to expect. 



































A PLAY IN 


BY WILBUR 


PERSONS 
Paut WHALEN, keeper of the second-class 
light on Black Blow Ledge. 
Jen WHALEN, his wife. 
PauLINE WHALEN, their daughter. 
Jim Paine, the District Lighthouse In- 
spector. 


Piace.—On Black Blow Ledge, a solitary 
rock off the New England coast. 


Scene.—The keeper's living room in the 
Light. 
It is a circular room, the bare, lofty, 
rough-plastered wall broken by (left) 
a round, thick window, brass-trimmed 
like a ship's port, and opening inward; 
and a large, solid door (center), also 
swinging inward, and disclosing, when 
open, a narrow stone platform, and be- 
yond it the upper strakes of a dory swung 
from davits. A spiral iron stair (right) 
leads through an open well from below 
and winds up through the ceiling to the 
higher regions of the tower. At the 
extreme left an oil stove, food cup- 
board, a pump with a sink, and over 
the sink a small mirror and bracket 
lamp, make a sort of informai kitchen. 
Near the porthole window is a large, 
square dining table with a Turkey-red 
cloth, and toward the extreme right wall 
a small table, to which scattered papers, 
a small ledger, etc., give the appearance 
of a desk. Under another wall-lamp 
behind it, so as to face the room, is a 
chair. 
In the chair sits Pau WHALEN, a big- 
boned, clean-shaven, somewhat heavy- 
featured man of perhaps thirty-five— 
an unstirring man with a gaze of 
curious and intense preoccupation. 


VoL. CXLII.—No 
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During a great part of the action he 
continues to handle or pull at a black 
brier pipe, as though, in the profundity 
of his reverie, he takes no account of 
the fact that it has burned out. 

At the dining table sits PAULINE, a 

thin-legged child of five or six, eating 

her supper of oatmeal from a yellow 
bowl, but without appetite or industry, 
more intrigued by the litter of alphabet 
blocks, obviously homemade, heaped 
on the table beyond the bowl. They 
are unusually large blocks, the letters 
painted black on white. Neglecting her 
supper from time to time, she becomes 
engrossed in piling them in pyramids. 
until sharply reprimanded by her mother. 

JEN WHALEN is standing half turned 

from the table, her shoulders resting in 

an attitude of acquiescent dreariness 
against the inswung glass of the port, 
her eyes staring out at the sea, over 
whose rim the first shadow of a clear 
green dusk is beginning to creep. She 
is a woman who has been pretty 

would still be pretty, indeed, were her 
hair done with some grace, her apron 

tidier, her blouse tucked in, and a 

light of animation in her eyes. She 

speaks in a monotonous voice, cheek: in 
hand. 

Jen.—And he said he’d known two or 
three cases like it, and they all come 
from the same thing—some kind of a 
fall or blow. He asked, and I told him, 
yes. It’s a blood clot, he says, gets into 
the brain, just a certain place some- 
wheres, and that’s what does it. : 

PAULINE (reaching farther over her 
bowl, intent on the blocks).—You talking 
about pa, ma? 
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JEN l ghtly and 
lip).—No, no! It’s 
that you never even heard of. 
her, Pa. 

PauL (see 
aneffortfr 


P evage 
wm roice, 


fartina biting her 


a man on shore 


. . bell 


ming to arouse himself with 
yn hisabidinglethargy,inadeep, 
with an uncertain wave of the 
A man 
on on the mainland off there, ever so 
far, that you never even heard tell of, 
Paulie. 


PAULINE. 


arm).—Yes, Pauline; yes, Ves. 


-What’s his name, pa? 
He’s 


JEN Let your pa be, child. 
not feeling well. 

Pautine (holding the last block poised 
over a pyramid), Why d'you always say 
now days that pa ain’t— 

Jen.—Land alive, child! If you don’t 
leave those blocks be and tend to your 
I dec lare, | 


supper— never saw the 


beat! 

PAULINE (relapsing into the chair and 
naking a face at the bowl).—Aw, ma! Aw! 
I've eat more’n half. Lookie! See? 
Now can’t I have some cake, please, 
ma? Can't I? I said “please.” 

JEN famping her foot, her face con- 
torted vill } pal ence You eat that— 
up! How many times do I have to tell 
vou? 

P\ULINE.—Aw, no—no-o-0-0! Lookie 


how dry it is. [won't eat it up unless 


I can have some more milk in it. 


Jen.—Won't, eh? (Then, with a shrug 
f weary capitulation Oh, well then. 
/ fis U/ pP tcher from among the blocks, 


and | nds it empty By gracious! child. 
You're more trouble ! After an instant’s 
indecision, however, she carries the pitcher 
to the sink, takes from the cupboard acan 


of condensed milk. stabs it twice with a 
can) opener and lets it drain into the 
] er. Hold ng it with a sloshing mo- 
tion, re pumps into at two or three gulps 

f water. Still sloshing it, as she carries 


if ba she peers in, : niffs at it, her lips 
t ng. Pouring a little into the bowt, 
her free hand falls on the child’s shoulder 
ture of sudden ¢ om passion. ) Milk? 
Heavens! child, who'll deny you milk? 
Nhe dabs a 


and touche 


in a ge 


fi refinge rin the flowing liquid 


it to he r tonque. She makes a 
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fae Cc. he llious, sardonic. She looks at her 
husband.) Milk! Milk And when I 
think! When J was a girl! Milk! That 
milk came from cows! And cream! And 
butter! 

Paut (shifting in his chair and passing 
a hand slowly over his face).—Yes, yes; 
I know. But—hut 
come on fairly stout enough, don’t you 
think, Jen? 


JEN.- 


she—she seems to 


Cream and butter! Yes, and 
And meadows! Meadows of land! 
Acres of land! Miles of land! Flowers to 
pick and grass to roll on, and children— 
oh, any number of children to play with! 

Paut.—You like those blocks to play 
with, don’t you, Paulie, that your pa 
made you for Christmas? 
Paulie? 

PauLIne.—Only I want more. IT want 
two more “E’s,” pa. Won't you make 
me some, pa? 


eggs! 


Don't you, 


JEN (as if possessed with a sudden devil 
oy; wild, bitter mirth)—Yes, yes, Paul! 
Make her some. You hear your child? 
Now go on and make her some more, 
make her some more—some more— (A 
hush, broken only by the continuous muf- 
fled drone of the surf below, follows upon 
this unexpected outburst. Even the child 
sits motionless, dimly appalled, her eyes 
turned upon her mother, who 
presently, in a lower tone, biting her lip:) 
No, but it’s got on my nerves to-day, 
though, thinking of Jim Paine coming 
And how 
ever we're going to go through with it! 
For it ‘ll be even harder this time. Oh, 
I don’t know, I don’t know! It’s got 
my nerves, that’s why. I— Paul—I 
didn’t mean anything. , 


resumes 


out to-morrow on his rounds. 


Pau (his eyes brooding into vacancy 
.—I know; I know. 
But you oughtn’t to be here, Jen. 

It’s a mistake. 
JEN. 


with a somber stare 


Have I ever complained? 

Paut.—No; but it’s no place for you. 
Only, we’ve always thought, you know, 
that it wouldn’t be a great while before 
we got shifted to a better berth, a bigger 
light somewheres, where 


ashore you 


could have friends and neighbors, and 
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Pauline could vo toa school, and where 
you could go to dances and socials and 
lectures and things. You know, Jen, 
we've always said, “By this time next 
year!” But—but 

JEN tapping the floor with her foot : 


now 


Have Lever complained? Ever, once? 


PauL.-No, you never have. But 
now, when it’s come to this or nothing. 
... Till now we've always thought, 


“"Twon't be long before we get pro- 
moted 

Jen (going toward him, leaning with her 
hands on the desk, her eyes fived with a 
pity 
whose gaze continue d to goon past her into 
the emptiness of space Paul! Listen, 
Paul. Don't I know as 
well as you why it is we didn’t get 
shifted to a better berth? Don’t you 
suppose, with Jim Paine the district in- 


half-contem ptuous upon the man 


you suppose 


spector—don’t you imagine I could see 
why we're kept out on this God-forsaken 
ledge? With Jim the in- 
spector? 

Pat L, turning u ith a slight start, but 
not quite meeting her eyes No, that’s 
Jim and I run together 


Don't you? 


not fair, Jen. 
when we were boys. 

Jen.—Yes; but when you got me, in 
place of Jim’s getting me Oh, don't 
you suppose I know—and that I know 

and that you ought to hate 
Well, go on and hate me! 

Pauu.—Please, Jen! . And you're 
wrong. No, no, girl, Jim and I run 
together when we were boys. 

JEN (with a futility). 
Oh-h-h-h! 

Pau (after a moment, his gaze return- 
All the same, Jen, i'm 
that I can't 
see plain enough now that you ought to 


vou know 
me? 


fling of 


ing into space 
not so blind—-so—-so dense 
have married Jim Paine 
JEN.—Paul! 
Paun._-No, Jen. It wasn’t said in 
bitterness. But it’s the God’s fact of it. 
You ought to ‘ve taken Jim—instead of 
being tied up to a 
Jen (glancing sharply toward the child). 
Paul Whalen! Your 


here. 


daughter's 
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(In the awkward silence following, JEN 

shifts aimlessly about the room. 

PAUL (again passing a slow hand over 
his face).—Guess it must be getting 
about time to light up—eh, Jen? 

(Going to the stair, JEN runs a finger 

down a printed card hanging from the 
iron standard, then glances at a small 
watch pinned to her breast. 

Jen.—Well Time enough yet. 
Though I might ’s well be a minute or so 
forehanded, I suppose. . . Paulie! For 
Now I warn you! If 
you're not through your supper when I 
get down from the light Mind! (as 
she goes up the winding stair). Mind! 

(havit JEN above. PAULINE, after a few 

bites, falls victim again to the lure of 
play. There is a little crash as a 
tower topple s under her hand. She 
glances uneasily at her father and 
takes a hasty spoonful of food. 

Paun (in a musing tone, staring at the 
desk before him You do like those 
blocks, don’t you, Paulie? You take a 
good deal of pleasure from them, don’t 
you? Building and spelling. I wanted 
especially you should learn how to spell 
out words. ‘That's fun. 

Pacuine.—lIf 


yes. 


goodness’ sakes! 


make me 
“E's.” Will you make me some 
more “E’s,” pa? 

PAUL. Some day. 

PAULINE (with a sudden enthusiasm). 
—Only I can spell some words, though, 
already. You watch if Tcan’t, pa. Now, 
(Picking over the blocks, 
she arranges a file along the table’s edge, 
the big, black letters spelling, “I LIKE 
PA.” She claps her hands.) There! 
Read that, Mr. Pa! 

Paun (making a show of indecision 
ludicrous to behold).—Well, well, well! 
Well, well! That’s fine, fine, Paulie, my 
girl! (Again the slow hand goes over his 
face and brow.) Splendid, Paulie! P-per- 
fectly splendid! Now—now something 


vou some 


more 


Some day. 


let me see. 


else. 

PAULINE (standing up in her chair, 
elated, but affecting cogitation).—Let me 
think. . 


of the porthole window; she is abruptly 


Her abstracted gaze goes out 
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alive.) Pa! Pat Look! The tender! 
Honest, right there, now, coming close 
aboard. Pa! Honest! <And_ there’s 


Uncle Jim in the stern, steering. (Rush- 
ing to pull open the heary door, waving 
hoth hands dou n. Woo hoo! Woo-hoo! 
Uncle Jim! Uncle Ji-i-i-i-m! (Running 
to pluck at the unmon ing man’s sleeve. 
You hear me, pa? The tender! And 
Uncle Jim! (Skipping to the stair to hail 
her mother, who is already hurrying down. 
Ma! Ma! Uncle Jim! 

JEN hbreathle SS, he r face oddly pale, her 


fingers tuckirg in stray wisps of hair). 


Y-ves. T—I saw him—up—aloft. 
Paul! Doyou hear? Jim. Jim Paine, 
Paul! 

Pau. (his voice emerging uith an al- 
Yes, I hear. 

JEN (all the while dabbing at her hair, 
plucking off her apron, glancing dis- 
tractedly into the mirror over the sink, ete.). 

But why on earth? To-day! And 
this time of day! It’s almost dark! 
Paulie! (Pulling the child away from the 
open door, where she is waving to the boat 


most startling calm 


below.) That’s a good girl. Now you run 
along up to bed. Kiss your pa. 
PAULINE.—No, ma; no! Naw! I 
want to see Uncle Jim. Just a minute— 
a minute! He maybe brought me some 

some candy — like once, Ma, 
please! (She clings to the door. A 
voice comes up from without. 

Voice.—Ahoy! Ahoy there, aboard 

the light! Give us a word! 

JEN (pleading). —Paulic / 

[Ente r Jim PAINE from the left, clam- 
bering up to the platform. He is a 
man of about the same age as PAUL 
WHALEN, but of a slighter and more 
active figure. Clothed in the blue, 
semi-naval uniform of a lighthouse 
inspector, the cap set at a jaunty 
angle on the black hair above the nar- 
row, alert, good-looking face, the rov- 
ing brown eyes and the full lips 
(under a close-clipped mustache) of 
a man pre pared to accept the gifts of 
life—his appearance is in striking 
contrast to the unsprightly, monotony- 
worn presence of the dwellers in the 


Light... . He speaks in a free 
*hail-fellow”™ tenor voice 
Jim.—Hello! Hello, Jen! Hello! 
Hello! (His eyes, failing to observe thi 
child who, turned shy now, hovers in the 
neighborhood, peer over JEN’S should r 
into the room.) ello! Where’s Paul? 
Up aloft? ... Oh, there you are! 
Hello! Paul, old man. How they com 
ing? (Without awaiting an answer, he 
turns and calls down over the platform ) 
Below there! Hy! Fend her off the rock, 
and look alive about it!) But stand by to 
heave in them stores when I get the door 
open below. (Comes into the room 
Paul, what you say you pile down now 
and break open that sea door in the 
storeroom, so the boys can heave in 
them canned goods and things? (To 
JEN, with a quick, glowing smile in a high 
humor.) TI guess—Mrs. Whalen—I got 
vour whole list this time. (Once more, 
with a hint of impatience, to the unmoving 
man behind the desk.) Say, Paul—if vou 
dont mind—there ain't too all-fired much 
time, you know—and that sea door 
JEN (swiftly : Don't bother, Paul. 
You sit and talk with Jim. He’s kind of 
tired, Jim. . . . No, no; Pll run down 
myself. (Then, pausing at the stair, prey 
toan abrupt misgwing, her gaze goes back 
to them. Her eyes fall on the child, still 
“hovering,” tongue-tied.) Paulie dear, 
why don’t vou show Uncle Jim your 
nice blocks? Jim, let Paulie show you 
Yes—go on. It ‘Il please her. 
|Exit, hastening down the stair. Jim, 
turning back after a_ single half. 
hearted step toward the table, glance s 
toward the stair and then, with a half- 
mystified contempt, at Pau, who 
continues sitting empty - handed, 
brooding at the desk. 
Jim.—I see Jen likes to lend a hand. 
Paut.—Yes, she—she likes to—to 
lend a hand—sometimes. 
Jim.—That sea door below ain’t ex- 


actly a plaything, now. (Receiving no 
answer from the heavy man, he draws up a 
chair, facing him.) Say, look here, old 


man. Ain’t you well? 
Paun (with an effort at animation, 
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staring at the ceiling).—Well? Me? Oh, 
never better in my life. Now what 
Chuckles labori- 
ously, and falls to brooding at his two 
thumbs.) Ah Hin-m-m We weren't 
looking to see vou out to-day specially 
this late on. 

Jim.—-Well, [ thought T would. Moon 
to-night going back, and I thought I'd 
make a day of it and have a day off 
for the fair to-morrow. 


made vou spose 


PaunL.—Fair, eh? Barnham Fair? So! 
I kind of wish Jen could Hm-m-m— 


Well 

Jim (glancing toward the stair).—Jen 
having. trouble with that sea door? 

Paut (uneasily).—No, no; it’s alla 
knack, that door... . Hm-m-m! Any 
news ashore, Jim? 

Jim (fumbling his jacket pocket).— 
That reminds me. Here’s a_ paper. 
Boston [Terald Big fire in Chelsea. 
He holds out the folded paper. PAUL 


y° 


makes no effort to take it. Enter JEN, 
panting a little, from below. Jim turns 
to her with a laugh. Look at this, Jen. 
Honest to ¢ rod, | believe your husband's 
turning poet or something. 1 offer him 
a paper a ne shore paper, mind you 
and he sits there and dreams. 


Why, Paul! 


She takes the paper, glance s at the head- 


Jay N (hasten nd forward 


lines. then thrusts it into her husband's 
hands \ big fire in Chelsea, Paul. 
Pauw (burying himself in it). Big fire 


in ( helsea! Well, well, well! Now I 
want to know! What do you think of 
that, eh? Big fire in Chelsea! 

JEN (starting away, halting, turning 
again As a matter of fact, Jim, Paul 
isn’t feeling quite up to the mark to-day. 

Jim.—That so? And he’s just now 
telling me he never felt better in his life. 

JeN.—Oh, well it’s nothing—noth- 
ing to amount Swooping down with 
a sudden nervous energy on Pauline, still 
Heavens! Pauline. Off with 
you to bed It ‘ll be so dark you can’t 
see. t/most dragging her to the stair.) 
Here, Pll unbutton your waist. Now, 
no argument. No, no. Up you go! 

Jim, here’s Paulie off to bed. 


** hover ng 


Jim (taking a tardy but sprightly cogni- 
zance of the child).—Bless me! so she is. 
Why, Paulie, what a girl! Grows pret- 
tier every day. Every day! 

Jen.—Tell Uncle Jim good _ night, 
dear. Yes! 

PAULINE (halfway up the stair, winking 
back the tears).—G'd night. 

Jim.—Throw me a kiss, you little 
divil! 

JeEN.—Yes! 

[PAULINE does as she is bid with a jerk, 
stuffs her thumbs in her eyes, and 
disappears, stumbling and sobbing, 
up the stair. 

Jim.—There, there, now! How they 
do hate to go to bed. She grows pret- 
tier, though—more—grows more like her 
mother every day. (JEN, her hand un- 
consciously busy with her back hair, 
avoids his long glance. He shakes his 
shoulders with a scarcely audible laugh 
and turns back to Pau.) So you're not 
smart, eh? Sorry to hear that. Let’s see 
—last time I was aboard—three weeks 
back—come to think of it, you were a 
little off your feed then, too. Is it—has 
it heen— 

Jen (thrusting in).—Gracious! no. 
Ha, ha! You'd have him an invalid for 
sure. No, no; that was dyspepsia, that 
time. To-day it’s just a touch of—of 
rheumatism. No, no! 

Jim (hitching his chair nearer the desk). 
—Rheumatism, eh? I hope it ain’t bad. 
Bad stuff, rheumatics. “Tain’t any- 
thing, I suppose, interferes with your 
tending the light, or— 

Jen.—Good heavens! no. 

Pau..—Land a-living! 

Jim (with growing insistence).—Noth- 
ing that keeps you from getting about? 

Jen.—To hear you talk! 

Paut (laying down the paper).— 
What’s all the fuss, anyhow? 

[He yawns, stretches; then, as if casu- 
ally, gets up and walks deliberately 
to the open door. As he steps out on 
the stone platform, JEN, who has been 
watching him with an odd, breathless 
attention, calls abruptly. 

JeN.—Where you going, Paul? Paul! 
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[PauL gives no answer, but stands facing 
down over the edge where the waiting 
boat should be. Jim’s aitention, leav- 
ing the man, turns to Jen. He gets 
up, leans on his chair back, coughs 
slightly. Before his frankly specula- 
tive smile the woman begins to grow 
confused and ill at ease. Flushing 

slightly, humming under her breath, 
casting about for something to occupy 
her, she goes over to the kitchen side, 
takes matches from the sink, and 
lights the bracket lamp. Jim has 
moved after her slowly, halfway, his 
hands in his pockets. The sound of 
Paut's voice from the platform brings 
him to a halt, 

Paut.—Hey, Jim! They want to 
know below how long before you're 
coming. 

Jim (straightening a bit and passing a 
palm over his lips).—Just a second, just 
a second. 

Pauw (calling down).—Just a second, 
boys! 

\JeN, glancing covertly at Jim, crosses 
past him with averted face, still hum- 
ming under her breath. Jim, catching 
up the tune under his breath, again 
moves after her slowly, with the air of 
one secure in patience. Having 
lighted the second bracket lamp on the 
wall behind the desk, JEN starts 
abruptly toward the door. Jim, as 
promptly, but still casually, moves on 
a diagonal to cut her off. Both halt 
and relax as Pauw enters, out of the 
dusk into the light. 

Pavut.—lI told *em you'd be along in 

a second, Jim. (Passing in front of Jim, 

he watks to the desk, where, coming too 

close, his thigh strikes smartly against a 

corner. He gasps and stands still. He 

mutters.) Getting dark here. (More 
loudly, to Jen.) About time to light up, 
isn’t it, Jen? 

JEN (in an odd voice, a hand going to 
her throat).—But I have, Paul. I was up, 
lighting —remember?—when Jim came. 

Paun (shaking his head, in the full light 
from the lamp before him).—No; I mean 
here. The lamps. It’s getting dark. 
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[JeN’s other hand has gone to her throat. 
Her face is ashen. Her eyes come 
with an effort to Jim. Jim himself is 
staring, half stupefied, at the patiently 
waiting Pauu. His lips open, but a 
sudden, ir vloring gesture from JEN 
holds him still. 

Jen—Yes, Paul. Just a minute. 

[With a kind of frozen deliberation, she 
goes and takes matches from the safe, 
scratches one, rattles the lamp; cross- 
ing the room, she makes a dumb show 
of lighting the second lamp there. 

Pau (sinking into the chair and taking 

up the paper).—There; that’s better. 


Thanks. . . . Big fire in Chelsea. Well, 
well! I want to know! . 


{In the following silence JEN turns to 
confront the inspector. Again Jim is 
about to burst out, but again the look, 
half imploring, half defiant, checks 
him. 

Jen (laying her hand on her husband's 
shoulder).—Isn’t it about time to be 
having a look at the light, Paul? 

Pauw (after an instant’s hesitation, as 
if groping for and catching a cue).—Why, 
yes. Yes, dear. Vl run up and have a 
look. (He puts the paper down, rises, and 
walks straight to the stair.) Oh, by the 
way, Jim—going? 

Jim.—In just a—a few minutes, Paul. 

Paut (elimbing).—Well, if you're 
gone before I get down, give our best to 
the folks ashore. So long! 

(Exit Pauw above. Nothing said for a 
space. The man and the woman seem 
to weigh each other with their eyes. 

Jen.—Well? 


[In place of answering, Jim goes to the 


door. From the platform he calls 
down. 
Jim.—Ay, below! Frank! Listen! 


Shove off a couple lengths and leave the 
anchor go. Clear of the rock there! No; 
it “ll be a little spell. (He returns with a 
deliberate tread to face Jen.) Blind! 


(JEN nods without speaking. The enormity 

of the thing grows on the man.) 

a bat! . . . How long? 
Jen.—Almost a month. 
Jim.—You actually mean to say— 


Blind as 
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when I was here the last time (The 
Well, if that ain’t 
a—a hell of a proposition! You got to 
excuse me, Jen, but that’s all you can 
say—a hell of a proposition! Think of 
it! The keeper of a light—blind! 

Jen (breathlessly).—But—but 
keep the light. I’m not blind. 

Jim (tightening his lips, with an air of 
authority).—No, nor either are you the 
keeper. 

Jen.—But, Jim, I’ve kept it. (Com- 
ing impulsively from behind the desk.) 
Hasn't it been all right? Say! 
Hasn't it? Hasn't it? 

Jim.—That doesn’t make it any other- 
wise than my duty to report— 


woman nods again.) 


IT ean 


Jim! 


Jen (running to him, grasping his arm, 
fairly shaking it).—Jim, you wouldn’t put 
us out! No! Not SO long *s it’s all right! 

Jim (enjoying his position to the full; in 
a judicial tone).—How did it come to 
happen? 

Jen (letting go his arm and wandering 
about the room).—It came from a fall. 
He hit his head. That was one day. And 
that same night— It’s a blood clot, the 
doctor says. Yes, I’ve seen a doctor. 
Rowed myself ashore and went to 
Hampton where [ wasn’t known. The 
doctor said it was probably a blood clot 
got stuck in his brain. 

Jia.—And he'll be like that till—he 
dies? 

Jen.—Like ’s not. Or again, like ’s 
not, the doctor says, some day maybe 
all of a sudden he might see. 

Jim (weighing the thing impartially).— 
One chance in a million. 

Jen.—The doctor said one chance in— 

hundre d. 
Jim (with a shrug of irony).—Oh, well! 
But it’s all too bad, Jen. Fact is, 
it’s no later ’n yesterday I sent up a 
recommend for Paul’s promotion to a 
better light ashore. Fact, Jen. 


in—in a 


Jen.—Don’t lie. 
Jim.—I ain’t lying. Honest to God 
I did. Why do you think ’m— 


JEN (breaking in fiercely). —Why d’you 
never send it up before? 

Jim (hesitating; then deciding to meet 
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ferocity with ferocity) —Why should I? 
Tell me that! Why should I? (He comes 
nearer and takes hold of her arm, almost 
roughly.) Why should I? Tell me that! 
. . . Do you think I enjoyed it when I 
saw you going to him? Do you imagine 
a man like me likes to see himself get 
turned down? Before everybody? A 
man like me? 

Jen (half defiant, half ill at ease).—He 
was your friend. 

Jim.—Friend? Oh, sure! And 
when I seen him taking you off home 
after the wedding I would have seen him 
burning in hell first. . . . You don’t un- 
derstand a man like me. . . . And look 
here, look me in the eye. The worst of 
it was, me knowing what I did—knowing 
you loved me better ’n him. 
was 


Sure! 


Knowing it 
his prospects looked 
brighter “n mine—then! Yes, you did. 
Don’t shake your head. Yes, you loved 
me better *n him. 


because 


(JEN keeps on shaking 
her head slowly, and tries unsuccessfully 
to get her hand away from him.) Yes, you 
did, though! You did, Jen! (The 
wegian continues to shake her head, as if 
sadly.) You did, Jen! And look at you. 
Ever since I come to-night vou been fix- 
ing yourself, smoothing your dress, pat- 
ting your hair on the sly. . . . You did, 
and, by God! Jen—you still do! (With 
an abrupt violence he draqs her Lato his 
arms and kisses her again and again, 
heavily, on the lips. Putting her fingers 
into his eyes, she force s his head away, 


frees herself, stands back, pale and shaken, 


staring at him. He is silenced by her 
silence, but only for a moment.) You did, 
though! You did! You did! ... And 
on account of his prospects—Paul’s pros- 
pects. Ha, ha! Haw! Look at the two 
of us now, him and I! Look what I 
could have give you now. I could have 
give you a life ashore, friends, gayety, 
dances—there was never such a girl as 
you were for a jolly dance. Was there, 
eh? Was there? And-now look what 
Paul—with all his fine prospects—was 
able to give you. What has Paul give 
you, Jen? Tell me that! What has Paul 
give you? 
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JEN (turning her gaze slowly about the 
room).—He has given me loneliness. 

Jim.—There! 

Jen.—He has given me loneliness. 
He has given me time—time to think— 
time—time! He has given me a chance 
to see my little girl grow up without a 
green field to run in or a child to play 
with. He has given me a blind man to 
look out for. 

Jim.—So there! 
a blind man! 

JEN (staying his triumph with a gesture 
as dead as her voice).—He has given me 
pain and horror and grief. No! Wait! 
You don’t know. We never intended 
anyone should know. But, Jim, Pauline 
had a little brother. For not quite two 
hours, a year ago, she had a baby 
brother. He was born out here, two 
weeks too soon, with no doctor nor nurse 
but Paul. And it was Paul and me 
buried him in the water two nights 
after, when the tide was going out to sea. 
And that was a year ago to-night. ... 

Jim (in somber triumph).—Now, now; 
there! Poor girl. (Te edges nearer topat 
her shoulder.) 1 tell you it’s a crime, girl, 
the devil’s own crime, the way you 
been -_ 





Tied with a rope to 


JEN (staring at nothing and speaking as 
if to herself) —Sometimes I’ve hated 
him. . . . It’s like we'd got turned out 
of everything. And now—we're going 
to get turned out even from here. 

Jim.—Oh, wait, wait! 
fast! 

Jen (glancing up quickly).—But it’s 
your duty, you said. 

Jim (with a sly, indulgent smile, his 
eyes running over her).—I know. But 
still—still— Listen, Jennie girl. Why 
don’t you row ashore to-morrow? Eh? 
Why don’t we take a little run over to 
Barnham Fair, you and me? For old 
Eh? . Oh yes, you will 
For old time’s sake. Remember? 
Remember the dancing in the old pavil- 
ion —that afternoon? And Florrie and 
Frank were there? Remember? (JEN’s 
head is still shaking, but a wistful light 
out of the past has come into her brooding 


Not quite so 


time’s sake. 
how, 
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eyes. Jim takes her hand.) Eh? We'll 
have another dance, you an’ me, Jennie 
girl, for old time’s sake. 

Jen (pulling back her hand).—Jim, I 
“an’t! 

Jim.—You can! 

Jen.—Jim, I wouldn’t do anything to 
hurt Paul Whalen—not for the world. 

Jim.—”Twon’t hurt him. What aman 
don’t know can’t hurt him. Can it? 
You just say you're going to see that 
doctor again. 

Jen (still tugging at her hand, almost 
sobbing).—I can’t, I can’t. 

Jim (after an instant’s pause, shifting 
to sternness).—Look here; I guess you 
can. ... You say you don’t want to 
hurt Paul. Well, there’s more ways of 
hurting Paul than one. Think that over! 

JEN (staring at him).—What do you 
mean? 

Jim.—Don’t look at me that way. 
*Tain’t my fault. But unless a man’s 
got something else important to occupy 
his mind—well—it’s pretty hard for a 
man to forget what his duty is. 

[Enter Pau on the upper stair. 

Pau. (echoing, troubled, suspicious).— 
Duty? Duty? (He comes down another 
step or so and hesitates again.) What’s 
all this about duty? A—a man’s for- 
getting what his duty is? 

Jim (in an awkward position).—As a 
matter of fact, Paul, it was—it was 
about— 

Jen (with a gesture of imploration, 
grasping Jim’s hands).—It was about— 
about that—that stock list—Paul! 

Jim (smiling into her eyes).—Yes, that 
stock list. By rights, you know, you 
ought to have had it ready for me this 
time. The quarter’s stock list. The 
law says— 

Pau (descending to take his chair 
again—with obvious relief) —Oh yes, I 


know; it should be ready. I haven't 


been well. Next time, though, sure 
enough. That be all right, Jim? 


Jim (still smiling expectantly into the 
eyes of the woman, whose hands he holds 


tightly ).—Well— 


JEN (in a low tone).—Thank you. 
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Pau (taking up the paper).—Big fire 
in Chelsea! Hm-m-m! JI want to 
know! 

Jen has disengaged her hands and re- 

treated, Jim, 
defrauded, motions her back to him. 


her eyes downcast. 
She persists in not seeing it. He gives 
over and thrusts his hands into his 
A grin moves his lips. He 
coughs slightly. 

Jim.—By the way, Paul, ever thought 
any of getting out of the service? 

Pau (the paper crackling under 
his suddenly tightened fingers).—What 
makes you ask that, Jim? (Jen, like a 
played fish, comes back to the playing 
hand, but make a. still finer 
game of it, he turns away, keeping her in 
SUS Pe nse.) 


pe Tf de ts a 


now, to 


Jim.—Oh, I was just wondering—just 
wondering— (He pauses by the dining 
table, his eye taken by Pauwine’s “T 
LIKE PA.” His idle fingers jumble the 
blocks. He steals a glance at the tormented 
JEN.) I just Paul 
Sometimes it fellow 


was wondering, 
seems to me a 
like you would want a change. Some- 
thing more exciting than tending light, 


maybe. 


Paut.—No. That is—no—it’s not 
too exciting, I grant you. But (Lay- 
ing the paper down, he goes on, like a man 
drifting into soliloquy. No, I don't 


know as id much like to get out. Mavbe 
it wouldn't be so exciting for you, Jim, 
tending a light, nor for another man. 
But with me—well, it’s different 
my father kept a_ light 
Minot’s Ledge he kept. I was born in 
Minot’s Ledge. You ever know that? 
Jim, his back to the room, makes no an- 
His gone to the 
blocks, with which his fingers are busy. 
JEN’S gaze hovers between the two.) Well, 
Iwas. And from the first I can remem- 
ber I can remember my father—a huge, 
big man with a brown beard—I can 
remember him standing up there on the 
walk-around of an evening, after the 
light was lit, watching the craft go by. 
Ail the craft in the world, it seemed to 
me—all the steamers and ships and 


—well, 


before me. 


swer. attention has 
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barks and brigs and schooners from all 
the ends of the Seven Seas—coming in 
safe past the light to Boston port. And 
he knew ’em, my father did—just by 
the peep of a funnel or the set of a skys’ 
—he knew ’em by name-— 
they hailed from. . 


and where 
“Coming 
and clear!’ he used to say, as if he was 
talking to ’em, “Coming safe and clear!” 

Exciting? You ask me if that’s 
exciting? Well, sometimes, if I was rest- 
less at night, if I crept up there late, or 
in the dark of the morning—there’s my 


sate 


father always on the walk-around. 
“Coming safe and clear — safe and 


clear!’ Or when there was a gale—on 
a night of a gale of wind—if you could 
have seen my father then! “Come clear! 
Come safe and clear!’ He’d call *em by 
name, like children. (Coming to himself, 
with an abrupt return of self-conscious- 
ness.) No—no—I don’t think I—I'd 
like to change. 

Jim (in a high abstraction).—I was just 
wondering. (Taking between his 
palms the column of blocks he has been 
arranging, flipping them over deftly and 
silently to face the room, and with a finger 
tip separating the words, he ste ps aside, 
displaying to JEN, with a portentous wink, 
hishandiwork,** KISS ME AGAIN JEN.” 
The audacity of it takes the woman’s 
breath She rubs her eyes. Her 
gaze comes with a curious, painful fasei- 
nation to Jim’s right forefinger which, 
with a slow, imperious wagging, bids her 
Looking at Pauw, he repeats:) 
Just wondering—just wondering. 


away. 


come, 
But supposing sometime there should be 
something—well, for instance, this ail- 
ment of yours now— (JEN breaks for- 
ward a step. Then her eyes go back to 
Paut. Before the expressionless, but yet 
somehow troubled, face of that blind 
watcher an awful confusion stays her. 
Jim, waiting, smiles indulgently. He 
speaks out boldly in assurance.) What 
a man don’t know can’t hurt him. 

Pau. (groping in mysteries).—Wha- 
what's that, Jim? 

Jim (bringing JEN another rigid step 
with his wagging finger).—I was just say- 
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ing—thinking out loud—it would be 
awful now—(with another  portentous 
wink)—if we could know everything 
that was ever going to happen to us. Eh? 
(Reaching out to tap the commanding 
blocks, KISS ME AGAIN JEN:) These 
are nice blocks. You make ’em, Paul? 
I always liked to play with blocks. You 
like to play with blocks, Jen? Eh? 
[JEN, coming another step, moistens her 
lips. 
Paut (with growing nervousness).— 
Jen! Jen, Jim asked you a question! 
Jen.—Y-yes. Yes, blocks are n-n-nice 
—nice for little girls. 
Jim (with a laugh 
delight).—For little girls! Yes, for lit- 
tle girls! Little girlies! (As she fal- 
ters and casts yet another glance back 
at Pauu:) I suppose really it’s my 
duty— 


and wink of 


Pau (half rising, leaning heavily on 
the desk, his face working : Duty, 
again! Duty, duty! Jim, what’s all this 
about duty? (JEN has come close to Jim. 
He makes no move; secure, he simply 
waits. Pauw’s voice lifts another note, 
shaken by some inscrutable instinct of 
dread.) What duty? Why are you 
staying so long, when you were going 
“in a second’’? 
me? Now! 

|Jun, taking sudden rough hold of Jim’s 

shoulders, dabs a kiss on his cheek. 
With a mute laugh, he catches her 
around the waist and holds her. 

Jim (petting her hair and cheek).— 
Duty, Paul? Why—why, I was just 
thinking, as a friend of you—both— 
Well, see here, Paul. Tending light may 
be all very well for you, seeing ’s you 
were brought up to it. But how about 
the littlke woman? She wasn’t! Have 


Why don’t you answer 


you ever thought— 

Pauw (rocking his shoulders as if in 
pain to batter down the bars of blindness). 

Have I ever thought? Have I thought? 
Lord a-livin’! Have I thought? (Aban- 
doning the chair, like a man driven from 
his anchorage by a dark wind, he casts 
heavily about the room. 
toward the two. 


Once he comes 
JEN tries to break away, 
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but Jim, smiling, mocking, watchful, holds 
her there a little longer. And at the last 
moment, led by some whimsey of the battle 
within, Pauw veers to a new course. He 
goes to the door, gropes for handhold, 
leans there, staring out, panting.) Have 
I thought? D’you suppose I don’t know 
what this life means for JEN? 

[JeEN, weak with revulsion from waiting 
before that blind advance, has gone 
limp in the man’s arms. He lifts her 
chin with a finger. 

Jim (his triumphant, mocking eyes hold- 
ing hers).—Because you know, Paul, Jen 
wasn't meant for—well—she was meant 
more for shore things—dancing and 
singing and going about—and seeing 
other girls—and—men! (In a whisper:) 
Eh? 

(Jen, held close, confronts him, un- 
breathing, her eyes narrowed with 
fury—for a moment. Then, sud- 
denly, amazingly, with another kind 
of fury, she drags his head down 
and covers his face with a passion 
of kisses. 

Pauw (turning in the doorway, rocked 
in a wind he cannot understand).—God 
alive! (JEN tears free. She stands sway- 
ing, breathless, staring at Jim as she might 
stare at a strange creature come out of a 
wood. Pau. starts back from the door) - 
God alive! Jen. 

[Coming too near the stair, his head 
strikes the iron. He totters an in- 
stant, then goes down in a quiet heap 
on the floor. After a space of com- 
plete and unstirring silence, JEN 
moves toward him with an odd effect 
of slowness, on tiptoe. She crouches 
beside him. Her hand strokes his 
hair. Jim, appalled, embarrassed, 
wiping his mouth on his wrist, fol- 
lows. He makes to lay a hand on the 
unconscious man’s heart. JEN’s eyes 
lift to him, oddly blank. 


JEN (in a@ monotonous whisper).- 


Don’t touch him! 

Jim (continuing to wipe his mouth with 
the nervous wrict)—But—but—le’s get 
him up off the— 

JEN (crouching a little lower over the 
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guiet heap).—Don’t touch him. Don’t 
touch him! 

Jim.—But the man’s— He—he’s hurt. 

Jen.—Hurt. Yes, hurt. You hurt 
him. You and me. We hurt him. 

Jim.—No. How’s that? You mean 
by that? No. He never knew a thing— 
about that. And what he didn’t know 
couldn’t hurt him. 

JeN (beginning to shake free of this 
lethargy, her whisper lifting, wild, ironic). 

Didn’t know? Know? Two persons 
live together seven years—love each 
other for seven long years—and they 
know! . . . Jim . (Her eyes turn to- 
ward the door.) Jim. Please go. 

Jim.—But look a-here— 

JeEN.—Please go. . Call the boat. 

[Jim, in an ecstasy of hesitation and 

uneasiness, shifts to the door. To the 
left he calls down. 

Jim.—Tender, ahoy! Haul up! Frank! 
Look alive, will you? Alongside! (Turn- 
ing back:) B-but look a-here, Jen. I'd— 
I'd like to— If there’s anything I— 

JEN (without raising her eyes now, in a 
dull tone, almost of menace).—Please go. 

Jim (still hesitating, shuffling, wiping 
his mouth).—If there’s anything— Well 
—good-by. . . . I hope Paul is— 

JEN.—Please go! 

Jim. — Well — well — good - by. If 
there’s— Well—good-by. Good-by. 

[Eait Jim uncertainly, closing the door 

behind him. After a space of silence 
JEN begins to rock slowly, holding 
Pauw’s head in the crook of her arm. 

JEN (crooning).—Paul, Paul! Oh, my 
love, my love, my love! My Paul, my 
boy! (Stroking his hair:) Oh, my love, 
my love! . (She pulls herself up out 
of this blank state. She speaks sharply.) 
Paul! (Scrambling up, she attempts to 
lift his body. Paut sighs, writhes a little.) 
Paul! Paul Whalen! (He rolls over, lifts 
on an elbow, opens and shuts his eyes. 
Helping him to his feet, Jen leads him to 
the chair which she drags out from the 
dining table.) Oh, my dear, my dear! 
My poor hurt dear! (He sinks into the 
chair, opens and shuts his eyes, puts a 
hand to his head.) Dizzy, Paul? 


Pav (in a weak, thick voice).—Little 
dizzy. 

Jen.—Poor boy. Here, wait! I'll get 
some cold water. 

[While she is gone, running to the sink, 
Pau opens his eyes, blinks queerly, 
and with a pain of wonder stares at 
his own hand, which he holds up, 
wagging the fingers. He stares at the 
rag rug. His weak, new-born vision, 
dull with miracle, passes to the table 
legs; wanders up almost to the “ KISS 
ME AGAIN JEN” of the blocks 
along the edge. Almost—not quite. 
It comes back to his own knees. JEN 
returns with a basin and cloth. 
Kneeling by him, she bathes the side 
of his head, enveloping him all the 
while with the extraordinary, living 
tenderness of her voice.) 

JeEN.—Poor, poor boy! I’m so sorry, 
so sorry—because I love you. I love 
you more than I can ever make you 
know—my Paul—my dear— (He is 
looking straight into her eyes. Her hand 
falters. A strange quietude falls upon her. 
She draws back, almost imperceptibly, 
staring into his pupils. . . . In a marvel- 
ing, incredulous whisper:) Paul! 

Pavu.t.—Yes! 

Jen.—But—Paul! 

Paut.—Yes. Like a miracle, Jen. 

JeEN.—But how—when— It was that 
—that fall? 

Pavut.—Yes. When I got up—got here 
to the chair—I could see. (He rises to his 
feet, expands his chest, stretches out his 
arms, flexing and tensing the muscles, as 
if borne in a tide of mounting exuberance, 
power, hope.) I can see! I'm a man 
again! A man! (He turns his erultant, 
blinking gaze about the room. It passes 
over the table, and, without quite pausing 
to read, over the blocks.) 1 can see every- 
thing! ...I can see you! You! (He 
pulls her up, almost roughly, and holds her 
off by her shoulders.) Jen girl, I can see 
you! You! You! 

Jen (through her tears).—Oh, I don’t 
know what—to do—to say. It kind of 
chokes me. It’s all so new—all of a 
sudden—and happy! 
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Paut.—Yes, new! We'll start off 
new somewhere! This is no place for 
you. 

Jen (with a passionate eagerness) .— 
Yes, but it is, itis!) We'll see it through, 
Paul. Yes, please! It won't be long 
now. Jim told me he’d sent up the 
recommend. 

PAuL (a ghost of trouble shadowing his 
face).—Jim—Jim! Listen, Jen. D’you 
know [ had the queerest feeling when 
Jim was here—the awfulest feeling— 
about Jim and—and—you. 

Jen (dragging one of his hands from 
her shoulder and kissing the palm).—Oh, 
Paul! 

Paut.—Yes, yes, I know. But all 
the same—it was foolish in me, I know— 
but all the same I couldn’t get away 
from that queer, awful feeling— 

(He hlinks his eyes and puts one of his 

hands tight over them. 

J EN. Poor boy! Is it too bright, after 
theJong dark? Wait. (She runs to blow 
out the light over the sink. Pau, standing 
by the table, tries his eyes again. He blinks 
down at the blocks from above, so that the 
legend is hidden—and runs an idle finger 
over the file. 
takes in at once his figure and the “KISS 
ME AGAIN JEN” under his hand. She 
draws a quick breath. She starts toward 
him, fighting not to hurry. 

PAUL. Yes? 

|She is at a loss for words: she tries 
to laugh, but it turns out a titter. 

Jen.—You—you do love me, Paul? 

Patting her hair with a sort of froze n coy- 


JENS gaze, turning back. 


Paul, dear! 


NESS, she crosse 3 drau ing him au ay from 
the bloeks. She qot to take down the 
other lamp. He is following.) It’s time 
to have a look at the light. Let’s—let’s 
vo together. 

Paunt.—Yes. (He takes the lamp and, 
putting anarm around her should rs, le ads 
her to the stair. She goes up first, smiling 
back at him. he r face glorified with love and 
relief But Pauw hesitates; then starts 
back, down into the room again.) But 
wait a second, Jen. Just a second. 

Jen (putting a hand to her heart).— 
What is it? 
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Paun (with a happy laugh).—Nothing. 
Just a notion. But you know, this even- 
ing, while you were aloft, Paulie spelled 
out something on the blocks for me to 
read, and of course I had to laugh it off. 
But it seemed to me, that minute, I'd 
give ten years of life to be able to read 
out loud what that blessed kid had 
spelled for me. And now, by heavens! 
I'm going to. 

\He starts on again toward the table. 

JEN (in a choked way).—Paul! 

Pau (half turning, quizzically, holding 
the lamp up).—Yes? (JEN comes down, 
With graceless, precise steps, like a sleep- 
walker, she approaches. An uneasiness 
begins to tinge his tone.) Yes, Jen? Jen? 
JEN! What—is it? 

Jen (standing still before him, her 
cheeks pressed between her two hands * aad 
You love me. Don’t you, Paul? 

Pavut.—Why—why, Jen—you know! 

Jen.—And you know I love you. 
Don't you, Paul? 

Paut.—Why, Jen—dear—why—ves! 

Jen (reaching out her hand).—Well, 
then, won't you come—now? 

Pau (laking her hand).—Of course I 
will, dear! It was only—only a second— 
\ Turning his head quickly, he peers down 
at the blocks. Ina mystified tone:) ** Kiss 
me a—”’ ... Well, I want to know! 
Now did Paulie (He takes his hand 
from JEN and runs it through his hair.) 
“Kiss me again—Jen.”” What in the 
world would Paulie- (His head and 
shoulders come back abruptly, as uf he 
has taken a blow. He turns slowly to look 
at Jen. She has not moved. After a 
moment of mute confrontation, she leans 


forward suddenly and blows out the light 


in Pauw’s hand. In the darkness, un- 
marred save by the faint round patch of 
the moonlit porthole, the perfect silence 
continues over the drone of the surf. Then, 
after a long while, the man’s voice is 
heard.) Did you? 

JEN.—Yes. 

Pavut.—I have been blind. (When he 
speaks again after another lapse of suence, 
there is a change—a catch of discovery—a 


little break of wonder and _ penitence.) 
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Jen! He—Jim—he knew I was blind. 
He knew! . He held it over you. I see 
it now. He held that over you, the 
hound! His duty—duty—and he made 
you kiss him, to save me—my place 


here. He made you! Jen? 
Jen.—Yes. 
Paut.—And you did it—to save me! 
JEN.—Yes. 
Pavuut.—Even that—for me. Though 


it was a deathly hurt to you! 
Jen.—Yes. ... (After another moment:) 
Wait! No, Paul. Wait! Wait.... 
It’s like starting new to-night, isn’t it? 
There can’t be—mustn’t be—any lies 
between us to-night. No! There 
mustn’t! Wait! . Hark, Paul! I 
kissed Jim Paine—to 
because he made me do it—first! ... 
And then—(with a broken rush:)—then 
then I kissed him again—kissed him 
myself—because—because I wanted to. 
.. There, Paul! I’ve told you! (An- 
other hush.) Why did I? Why did I 
want to? I don’t know — don’t sup- 
Paul, do you know anything 
about girls? 


save you—us— 


pose = 
Sometimes girls are crazy 

just for a minute sometimes—crazy 
wild for things—wild, Paul, just simply 
to be made to do—things— (Yet another 
silence, pregnant with growing fright.) 
Where are you, Paul?... Paul! ... Paul! 

| There is a crash of wooden cubes, falling 
and scattering over the floor. 

Pauw (his voice thick with self-mock- 
ery).—The blocks IT made! J made! 

JEN (when the silence grows again—her 
tone sharp with nerves).—Paul, where are 
you? 

Paut.—I am alone. Everything was 
all new again—and now I’m alone in it. 
(The door opens, letting in the pale flood 
of the PAUL goes out, a black 
silhouette, and stands on the platform, his 
hands locked behind him, his eyes staring 
away to sea, his shoulders hunched and 
dogged. In bitter soliloquy:) Yes, I have 
been blind! Have been blind! 

JEN (becoming visible as she comes 
softly near the door behind him).—But 
never so blind as you are now, Paul. Ah, 
you don’t know. 
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Pau (his head sinking a little farther 
into his neck).—You wanted to kiss Jim 
Paine. You said that. You wanted 
Jim Paine’s kisses on your mouth. | 
know that. That’s all I need to know. 

Jen.—Yes. Just that minute I did, 
somehow. Like a girl at a party, some- 
how. . . . And, Paul, I love you. 

Pauw (shaking his shoulders savagely). 
—Love! Love! 
though. Blame you? God a-livin’, no! 
It isn’t your fault. It’s fate. It’s our 
make-up. The likes of you ought never 
to have cast in with the likes of me, 
that’s all. I can see that now. I’m not 
blind any longer. 

JEN (leaning wearily in the doorway). 
And I say you were never so blind. 

Pau (shaking himself, ignoring her 
words).—You got to have gayety, that’s 
what. You want it—gayety. 

Jen.—I want it—yves. 

Pact. — You want the things I 
couldn’t give you—friends, laughter, 
dancing— 


I don’t blame you, 


JeN.—Did you ever see woman yet 
that didn’t? 

Paunt.—I said it to-night; I say it 
again. You ought to have married Jim. 
It would have all been simple if you'd 
married Jim. 

Jen.—Paul, I’m yours. 

Paut.—Mine? Yes, because you're 
tied to me—tied to me—with a rope! 

JEN (slowly).—Ah, not one rope. So 
many. So many. 

Pau (lowering his head, bull-like, as if 
to charge the moonlit sky).—You ought to 
have the things you like; then you’d be 
happy. Then love would have stayed. 
Not the things your living with me could 
give you. Not loneliness— 

JEN (musing, echoing).—Not loneli- 


ness. 





Not the loneliness, of an evening, 
when we've stood up on the walk-around 
there, and not a sound nor a soul or sail 
in the world. Stood in the loneliness, 
together. But that’s a rope. 

Paut. — You shouldn’t have had 
Paulie—to bother you. Maybe if you'd 
married Jim you wouldn’t have had a 


child to wear you down, your nerves, 
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your temper, your love till vou could 
almost kill her—for the least thing—not 
eating her supper—even for just being 
peaked and pale. 

Jen.—Yes—or for creeping into my 
bed before it’s light in the morning, 
when I’m so sleepy, so sleepy—to snug- 
gle against me and bother me and keep 
me awake—while she goes off to sleep 
again. . . . Ropes! Ropes! 

Pauw (his dogged, passionate bitterness 
rising all the while Nor a blind man, a 
useless blind man all of a sudden, to have 
to do for— 

Jen.—To have to lead by the hand. 
Ropes, Paul, ropes! .. . 

Paut.—Nor that—that thing. That 
pain and horror and grief. That thing 
last vear. That's enough, I suppose, to 
kill the last F 
love 


JeEN.—Yes—that. 


the last of—of a woman's 


»«e that was a 


vear ago to-night, Paul. Had you 
thought? I had. It was a night like 
this, full moon, only colder. A cold 


wind. Or perhaps it was only it seemed 
cold, because | Was SO weak. So weak. 
Remember? And as we stood on the 
rock down there, after we'd let—the 
baby 
to blow right through me, body and 
soul—so cruel, so sad—it blew out with 


go—then the cold wind seemed 


the tide, whe re the baby went blew sO 


cold against my body and soul, all ex- 
cept where your arm was, around me, 
holding me up... . : And there wasn’t 
anything left in life that night. Nothing 
but to stumble on, somehow, on and on, 
side by side—you and me—together. 
Ropes! Ropes! .. . 

Paun (turning slowly to her, unsettled 
in spite of himself, groping).—Why—why 
do you keep saying “ropes” 
“ropes? 

Jen.—You don’t see what love is, 
Paul. What the love of a woman is for 
the man she loves. .. . 

Paut.—Wha-what— 

Jen.—Ropes, Paul. Nothing but 
rs All those ropes—black ropes 
and white ones—happy ones and sad 
but all ropes, binding us tight, hand and 
foot and body and soul—so we can’t get 
away from each other—no matter—ever 

ever—ever 

Paut.—Jen, you've never looked at 
me like that 

JEN. You've been blind SO long. 
... But no! Ive been, too. We're all 
blind. Almost all the time. <All of us. 
Half blind at the least. Dull blind, all 
of us, almost all the time—till some- 
thing hits us—and it comes light. ... 
(Fiercely:) Paul! Kiss me! 

Pat L, taking hold of he r shoulde oy ee 


For God's sake, Jen! eo # Jen! 


{CURTAIN 
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™ HE present vulgarity of the public 

taste,’ “the barbarous taste of 
the public’”’—these two phrases occur in 
two separate articles in a recent num- 
ber of a critical review. In their ap- 
praisal of the public taste I wonder 
whether these writers made any distine- 
tion between evidences of popular curi- 
osity and proofs of popular approval! 
Curiosity is aroused by weeks of skillful 
advertising, and spends itself in a mo- 
ment. Curiosity, like suspicion, anger, 
or amusement, is an emotion easily 
aroused in thg popular breast by the 
skilled manipulator of crowds, who usu- 
ally is indifferent to the fact that it is 
spent in a moment, provided it is spent 
his way. 

“Susie’s Double Bed,” played night 
after night in New York to crowded 
houses. Perhaps even you, gentle reader, 
helped surreptitiously to swell that 
crowd. Please analyze frankly your 
own motives for going. “I wonder,” 
said you, “why everyone keeps talking 
about that play?”’ “I wonder,” said you 
again, “how bad it really is!’ “ Let’s 
break loose and be really wicked,”’ said 
you to a group of equally respectable 
pillars of suburban society; “let’s have 
supper in some Italian back yard and 
then go to that ‘Susie’ show everyone 
is talking about”; and by “everyone” 
you unwittingly meant every billboard, 
and an army of pen-wielding mongers of 
stage gossip. So you went and ate small 
portions of food from soiled dishes and 
enjoyed it because it was a variation 
from your routine; and then you went 
and saw a large portion of “Susie” and 
came away oddly disappointed. Pause 
a moment in the lobby as you go out and 
listen to the comments: “Not much of 
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a show!” ‘Worn-out plot, but several 
laughs.” “Daring, wasn’t it? 
Nobody would have stood for that ten 
years ago!” “Well, now we've seen 
that, what next?” It is actually the fact 
that not one of the many comments we 
overhear indicates that the play has met 
the approval of popular taste, but rather 
that popular curiosity has been satisfied. 

One would not believe for a moment 
that the crowds which thronged the 
Twenty-third Regiment Armory in New 
York City a few years ago to view the 
widely advertised exhibit‘on of cubist 
and futurist paintings were a proof that 
experiments in these unconventional 
schools satisfied the popular taste. The 
exhibiting artists themselves would has- 
ten to disclaim this. The public cannot 
approve until it has examined, and the 
chief conclusions to be drawn from the 
fact that vast numbers did examine are 
these: that the show had been well ad- 
vertised, that it was within easy reach of 
vast numbers, and that the price of 
admission was not too high. 

Let me admit here that I have no 
settled convictions as to popular taste. 
My quarrel is with those pronounce- 
ments of smug minds which we tend to 
accept without limiting their applica- 
tion or remeasuring their value. Repeat 
a statement often enough and people 
begin to believe you, even though what 
you say is true. Repeat an aspersion 
against a person or a public, and if it 
be epigrammatically expressed at once it 
becomes currency. “Naturally there’s 
little good in the magazines; their 
editors have to please the public,”’ says 
some one or other! “I never read a best 
seller—you know what popular judg- 
ment is worth!” “The play has made a 


good 
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big hit—it must be bad!’ It may be 
worth while to examine these common 
slurs upon the popular judgment before 
we pass them along so glibly. 

If we are to discuss popular taste in 
the light of theater-going, it is worth 
while asking what portion of the public 
determines the quality of our drama, as 
well as what kind it actually approves, 
and we must first of all focus attention 
on a small section of Manhattan Island. 
Here a little group of managers—one 
might almost call it a clique—limits the 
publie’s opportunity to see plays. While 
undoubtedly these dictators are them- 
selves guided by the popular preference 
so far as they can gauge it, yet the 
crowds whose tastes they study are the 
crowds within easy reach. 

New York City’s theater-going public 
is sui generis. Very largely it is a visit- 
ing public. Mr. and Mrs. Public-on-a- 
holiday are prone to leave better judg- 
ment at home to keep house with the 
babies and the cook. Pew rents or col- 
lection plates are temporarily left out of 
the estimates. Week-enders in New 
York develop a weakness at the top end. 
The manager’s problem, especially if he 
be a man without instinctive taste, is to 
arouse the superficial curiosity of this 
passing throng. 

It is, in fact, the lively curiosity of 
even healthy-minded America that plays 
this unimaginative manager’s game for 
him throughout. “One hundred nights 
in New York” is a catchword that will 
fetch the gate receipts in Grand Rapids, 
where very possibly the New York man- 
ager has some interlocking claim upon 
the leading theater, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Grand-Rapidian say, “Let's go and see 
why New York went!” It is even whis- 
pered that in cases where the manager of 
limited vision has failed to arouse float- 
ing New York’s curiosity up to a hun- 
dred-night pitch he has played to 
“papered” houses at a loss, for enough 
additional days to justify that magic 
phrase when on the road. This may at 
least be credited to his business acumen. 

Yet, whatever the manager’s caliber, 


one would assume that current plays on 
Broadway ought to represent his best 
effort to locate the fixed tastes of his 
audiences. This might be assumed if 
each play was a hazard—a gamble on 
public preferences. If the manager coi 
rectly appraises popular taste he win 
if incorrectly, he loses. But it is said 
on good authority that in not a sing] 
Broadway production nowadays is the 
manager taking any risk. His enterpris: 
is underwritten before it starts. Pay- 
ments for moving-picture rights, stock 
rights, and the like, contingent only 
upon a few days of actual Broadway 
presentation, are sufficient to protect 
him against any loss whatever. He is 
betting on a sure thing. He does not 
need to educate himself in public taste. 
He can thrive without such knowledge. 

To growl indiscriminately at the thea- 
ter is not the purpose of this screed, nor 
would it then fairly represent the atti- 
tude of the writer. But in considering 
common disparagements of the popular 
taste in drama, it is well to point out 
that other factors beside general public 
preference help to determine the charac- 
ter of the most loudly heralded plays. It 
is possible that the widespread “little 
theater” movement, the drama leagues 
and amateur players everywhere are not 
merely the passing fads of a few “intel- 
lectuals.”’ They may be proof of popular 
unrest over a financial control of the stage 
that is insufficiently responsive to the 
common desires. If all butter manufac- 
ture on a large scale came under the 
control of a few men and they marketed a 
rancid product, we might accuse the pub- 
lic of being weakly acquiescent, but not 
of preferring rancid butter. And it is a 
safe guess that little independent sweet- 
butter factories would spring up here 
and there over the land and struggle 
along, despite the difficulties of distribu- 
tion. It is indeed an acquiescent public, 
but its conscious preferences will occa- 
sionally evidence themselves. 


The disparager of popular taste is sure 
to cité most triumphantly the “ movies” 
of to-day in defense of his views. But 
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all that has been said in defense of popu- 
lar taste in connection with the spoken 
drama may be reiterated and empha- 
sized in the moving-picture field. I can 
do no better than to quote from the 
printed word of an expert—one who 
writes movies as well as of them. He 


Says: 


The infancy of motion pictures has been 
left to the supervision of (take it by and 
large) the most dangerous element of our 
population, the element that represents pri- 
marily greed. Greed is part ignorance. The 
sie ay 
them we have intrusted the early years of the 
motion picture. For this, our children, and 
our children’s children, must pay. With the 
appearance of the first motion pictures there 
was a rush to the new field closely com- 
parable to the rush to some new gold dis- 
trict when a strike has been made in most 
unpromising regions. The first to arrive on 
new ground are the daring adventurers who 
take big risks for the possibility of easy 
profit—the something-for-nothing men. The 
first writers for the motion-picture industry, 
taking it as a whole, were those who hap- 
pened to be on the ground or in touch with 
the first studio makers, with nothing better to 
do. The office hangers-on, unable to make 
good in their own field, willing to take a 
chance at anything—these were the first men 
to drift into writing for pictures. And, as 
with the writers, so with the other branches 
of the industry, so that by the time the 
moving-picture industry assumed substan- 
tial proportions and began to attract a 
greater number of high-caliber workers, the 
stamp of inefficiency, ignorance, and an 
astounding lack of intelligent idealism al- 
ready marked the new “‘art.’” The more com- 
petent of the incompetents—keeping always 
to generalities and avoiding the specific ex- 
ceptions that mitigate conditions here and 
there 


two are inextricably interwoven. 


found themselves in controlling posi- 
tions, and formed a barrier which the tides 
of betterment have been able to beat down 
but slowly. And the pictures turned out rep- 
resented, in the aggregate, the low mental 
and moral and spiritual tone of those first 
drawn to the industry. 


In other words, this writer suggests, as 
I have suggested in the case of the 
theater, that its worst manifestations— 
in fact, its general manifestations—do 
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not so much reflect the tastes of the 
public as the instincts of the group 
which control it as an industry; that it 
has not become fully responsive to the 
wishes of the public, but only to the 
misguided efforts of unimaginative greed 
to interpret those wishes. 

The other day I sat in a crowded 
moving-picture house in a small Colo- 
rado city. <A 
screen. 


“comedy” was on the 
It was a succession of slap- 
stick situations, almost any one of them 
so grotesquely absurd as to justify laugh- 
ter, but following one another in such 
perplexingly rapid succession as to be- 
numb the risibilities of the audience; and 
it was a patent fact that either an 
apathetic or a dazed audience, rather 
than a delighted one, watched the farce. 
Suddenly into the midst of the plot was 
introduced an episode of unnecessary 
and even inconsistent vulgarity. I 
watched the reaction with interest, and 
I believe without prejudice. This was 
a ten-cent matinée audience, crowded 
with children. It was a “low-caste” 
audience, if a supercilious critic might 
be allowed to classify it, and beyond 
question it was either offended or em- 
barrassed—probably it could not have 
analyzed its own emotions and told you 
which. One can easily imagine the proc- 
ess of evolving that scenario. The pro- 
ducer examined it, interpreted the popu- 
lar demand by means of his own wizened 


apperceptions, and said: “Give ‘em 
more rough-house,” ‘Put that there 
young lady into full tights.” “Get 


more suggestion into the third reel. 
That’s what the public wants.”” Heaven 
is most unkind to its common people, in 
that it provides them with such in- 
terpreters. 

Yet this producer is by no means 
stupid. If he injects enough of the 
startling, the shocking, the arousing, his 
film will advertise itself to curiosity seek- 
ers; even the police powers of the city 
or some crusading clergyman may give 
ita boost. True, it will die in a day, but 
in the meantime it “paid” and he has 


“turned over his capital.” As long as 
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unadulterated greed exists unchecked 
such men will give the public curiosity- 
not the public taste—what it wants. 

The present-day trend in moving pic- 
tures is comforting to those who have 
faith in the popular judgment, for surely 
the producers have not determined to 
run contrary to a general demand and 
force upon the people something better 
than they want; yet everywhere pro- 
ducers, even the stupidest, are revising 
their editorial staffs, hunting hurriedly 
for better sources, and vying with one 
another to destroy that ugly god which 
they created in their own image and 
called Public Opinion; groping for a true 
god which they have no native means of 
recognizing. 

But let us get along to books. In the 
field of the theater a brilliant Belasco or 
an imaginative Hopkins might dispute 
my assertions and I should be at a loss 
for retorts. The publishing business is 
obviously in the hands of more men, 
more widely distributed. A hundred 
highly competitive publishing houses are 
striving to ascertain the popular taste 
and to cater to it. Moreover, the public 
may send for the books it wants (from 
among those it has heard about), while 
it must take whatever theaters it can 
get to. What sort of book does it mostly 
want, and who are the buyers of these 
books? 

My friend Jones is a_ professional 
critic. He, too, has gauged the American 
public. He is fond of saying that it pre- 
fers to read “sentimental drivel,” or 
“nasty society stuff.” I think he has 
specifically in mind the highly moral fie- 
tion of the Rev. Henry B. Williams. I 
agree with Jones in his estimate of 
these writings, but I want to be sure 
that he is right in saying they determine 
the popular taste. 

Sixty million people in this country 
never see a book, and only about 4 per 
cent of our population ever get into a 
bookstore. The book buyers select from 
among the books they have heard about. 
Yet they hear of very few, because, for 
a popular commodity, books are re- 
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markably underadvertised. This must 
be so. Mr. Gillette makes one safety 
razor and his entire advertising appro- 
priation pushes its sales. Mr. Henry 
Holt publishes one hundred books and 
whatever advertising appropriation he 
can afford must be divided among them. 
Each may get a hundredth part of his 
budget. Mr. Gillette will make the same 
razor next year. Mr. Holt will make » 
hundred new books, with brand-new 
names demanding entirely different ad- 
vertising. 

Moreover, book-distributing methods 
are painfully inadequate. It is said that 
there are fewer retail bookstores in the 
United States to-day than there were 
fifty vears ago. Ina half million homes 
where reading is desired, what do you 
find? The Bible, a “home doctor,” a 
history of the world, sold on subscription 
by some itinerant vender, and then 
what? Ben Hur, perhaps, and a worn 
volume of Scott or Dickens, and some 
school books. Please realize that when 
a new volume of Mr. So-and-So’s sala- 
cious stuff is tossed from the presses next 
spring, it is seized upon by the merest 
fringe of our vast literate population. 
At the end of six months its sales are 
dead as a doornail; yet David Copperfield 
is still selling in twenty or thirty differ- 
ent editions, and A Tale of Two Cities in 
forty or more. “Ah,” says critic Jones, 
“that isn’t public taste; that’s habit. 
Sets of Dickens aren’t books; they are 
furniture, library wall paper, certificates 
of culture.”” Jones would be right if the 
chief sale of Dickens were by sets, but it 
is not. One of the many low-priced edi- 
tions, the year before the war, sold, of 
David Copperfield, 4,700 copies; of Nicho- 
las Nickleby, 2,100; Pickwick Papers, 
2,000; Tale of Two Cities, 2,000; Our 
Mutual Friend, 1,100; and other indi- 
vidual volumes of his works in almost 
negligible quantity. All this was despite 
the fact that every public library had 
them. In the year of Dickens’s death 
twenty-one different editions of his 
works were on sale in America; forty- 
five years later there were as many as 
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fifty of certain volumes. In that same 
year before the war a certain best seller 
went up to one hundred thousand copies 
in six months and then went down—and 
out. 

It is easy to be misled by flash-in-the- 
pan successes, when judging popular 
taste. Mr. So-and-So’s society scandals 
make a very loud noise and then die. 
Any publisher in the land, if offered a 
choice between the works of best-seller So- 
and-So and the works of Joseph Conrad, 
for instance, would choose the latter, 
because Conrad’s works are a_ better 
property in their second year than in 
their first. Let us substitute the phrase 
“quick seller” for “best seller” and keep 
our meanings clear. Two of America’s 
best sellers in the field of copyright fic- 
tion are Ben Hur, with close on two 
million sales, and David Harum, with 
more than a million. The publishers of 
Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn a few 
weeks ago manufactured fifty thousand 
copies each of these two books, to carry 
them through the coming year, and these 
stories were first published over forty 
years ago. It isa safe bet that five out 
of this year’s “ six best sellers ”’ will, two 
years from now, be as the grass that 
withered; while in the same year Cap- 
tain January and A Bird’s Christmas 
Carol and The Man Without a Country 
will approach or enter their second mil- 
lion; and even next year Lorna Doone 
will outsell them all. 

What the public wants in the way of 
literature is a slightly different question 
from “*What does the public like?” I 
have said that it quite naturally wants 
to see what it has heard about. And 
there is always this dominant third ques- 
tion, “What is it able to get?” I am 
not sure what it likes, but I am optimis- 
tic in my guessing. 

No, the vast general public, as far as 
it is buying books at all, is not buying 
quick sellers, anomalous as that state- 
ment may sound. An English publisher 
announces a new series of cloth-bound 
books at a low price and of a handy size, 
and within a few months over a million 
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copies are sold. The editor of the series 
does not choose his titles from among 
those books whose sale in their day was 
due wholly to an aroused public curi- 
osity. He finds the books whose con- 
tinued sale, however slow, proved that 
they had met the approval of popular 
taste, and these are republished, ond 
now sell all over again in a fashion to 
put the six-months-old quick seller to 
shame. 


I have urged that one may not esti- 
mate by means of quick sellers the stand- 
ards of popular literary taste. Yet 
when one hundred thousand people, out 
of our small total of book buyers, see fit 
to buy a new book within six months of 
its publication, that is a phenomenon 
that I must not dismiss over lightly. 
They tell me that those sentimental 
novels by the Rev. Henry B. Williams, 
for instance, which to Jones’s annoyance 
have sold so phenomenally, were adver- 
tised and distributed with unprece- 
dented lavishness and skill. They were 
brought to the notice of people who 
wanted to read, but never had a book 
thrust upon their attention before, as 
safety razors had been thrust upon their 
attention, or made so easy to buy. But 
perhaps that does not tell the whole 
story. Jones says, “Those books are 
without merit; the public buys them; 
therefore the public has no literary judg- 
ment.” I admit that I don’t like the 
stories, but, since so many human beings 
do, there may be certain merits in them 
that I fail to appreciate. Jones and I 
proceed from different premises. But 
it seems to me important to note that 
certain other books by the same author, 
although equally sentimental and dis- 
tasteful to Jones, had the same selling 
force back of them and yet failed to win 


public approval. Some simple quality, 


overlooked by the critic, causes this dif- 
Perhaps its very simplicity is 
the reason he overlooks it. 

When David Harum appeared and 
gradually secured a sale that was a 
record-breaker in its day, my friend 


ference. 
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Jones and others said it only went to 
prove the poor quality of popular taste. 
Now we realize that there was in the 
book an artistic and spiritually truthful 
picture of a certain homely American 
type. That character sold the book and 
kept on selling it. I have known Jones 
himself to sit patiently through a great 
deal of bad vaudeville and feel well 
repaid when Madame Bernhardt came 
on. I have heard him extol Drinkwater’s 
“Lincoln” and quite ignore the impos- 
sible negro dialect, or the maidservant 
with English manners out in Illinois in 
1859. Perhaps the public, too, does not 
place the seal of its approval on a whole 
book when it buys and buys, but only 
upon some one quality or some one char- 
acter in the story that it is able to recog- 
nize as true in spirit. And it accepts, or 
ignores as nonessential, certain accom- 
panying characteristics that to 
may mean the book’s damnation. 

If so, I am sure it is not any subtle 
element, for the popular mind is not 
subtle. Whatever actually suits the 
public taste must be as simple and as 
obvious as Millet’s “Angelus.” More- 
over, it may not be cynical or incono- 
clastic. Virtue must be extolled, sin 
deplored. The popular taste prefers 
optimism to pessimism just as the * gen- 
eral public”’ still believes in God and 
the ten commandments. — It is true that 
an indecent book if well advertised can 
can secure a large sale. But publishers 
will tell you that the limit of sale, though 
large, is definite and can soon be reached; 
and no amount of skillful merchandizing 
could therefore be made to pay. A cer- 
tain magazine has attained success by 


Jones 


it has 
gradually built up and maintained a 


appealing to prurient curiosity. 


definite and profitable circulation. But 
that circulation is a small fraction of 
potential magazine readers. On the 


other hand, those household magazines 
which have run into circulations of a 
million and a half or two million, weekly 
or monthly, find it worldly-wise to be vir- 
tuous to the point of vapidity; and they 
could, if it were not unprofitable to 
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do so, extend their circulations indefi- 
nitely. 


If I were to create a story that ap- 
proached literary perfection, and then 
wrote it in French, no one could assert 
that popular lack of interest in it proved 
the public’s lack of good taste. The pub- 
lic in this instance would be limited to 
those with a reading knowledge of 
French. If my story presupposes a 
knowledge of applied psychology and 
makes use of many technical terms in 
that field of research, then I have again 
shut out a large portion of the public. 
My “price of admission” is too high. 

A publisher friend of mine calls these 
superficial qualities of literature “en- 
trance requirements.” As you add to 
their number or to their esotericism, you 
reduce the number of those who can get 
into your book. But that limited num- 
ber has not necessarily a finer sense of 
what is the good and the true and the 
beautiful in literature. Many of them 
may have. But some may be as blind 
as bats in the sunlight. You have merely 
a cross section of the public, cut to the 
lines of your entrance requirements. 

I doubt whether it is any disparage- 
ment of the public’s good taste to say 
that it prefers the simple and the obvi- 
ous. Add a frock coat and silk hat to 
the rudimentary costume of the “ Discus 
Thrower” and, though the fine lines are 
still underneath, you have made the 
statue less perfect by reason of these 
embellishments—and it will become still 
more grotesque with the passing of the 
silk hat. It is because of those qualities 
in the sculptor’s achievement which are 
unhidden by fads and ephemeral embell- 
ishments that it still lives. My friend 
Jones would protest against such a discus 
thrower, but his faultfinding would be 
because the frock coat was not a cutaway. 

In fact I begin to suspect that Jones 
enjoys faultfinding. Yet he himself does 
not face criticism cheerfully. He does 
not like me to tell him, for instance, that 
he gains more enjoyment from the con- 
templation of technique than of accom- 
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plishment. Nor does he like me to say 
that criticism is noncreative and a para- 
site among the arts, thriving upon lit- 
erature as mistletoe thrives upon the 
oak. Far be it from me to wish the 
mistletoe abolished—it has certain pleas- 
ing social functions. But I notice that it 
only pretends to have roots of its own; 
and it often injures a delicate oak, while 
it never builds up a strong one. As for 
contemplating the beauty of the forest, 
it may see only the limbs from which it 
draws its sustenance. Critics can too 
easily lose touch with the public. They 
are not sure what it likes, but they 
know its tastes must be lower than their 
own. 

“But, Mr. Omniscience,” say you, 
“what does the public like?” First, 
something it can understand; second, 
something it recognizes as_ spiritually 
true; third, something that is not de- 
structive of its fundamental faith in the 
eventual outworking of all things for 
good; finally, and more specifically, 
the things it really likes are the things 
it keeps on buying. For this last is not a 
vague generality. It means that if re- 
vivals of “Pinafore” or “Robin Hood” 
or “Wang” arouse greater enthusiasm 
forty or thirty or twenty years after 
their creation than a current light opera 
six months old, then they are the better 
criteria of popular taste. It means that 
any novel which sells successfully ten 
years after publication is better evidence 
on which to judge standards of public 
approval than one which dies in six 
months. 

When Hardy’s novels appeared, the 
public disregarded the judgments of the 
critics and, having selected certain ones 
for favor, kept on buying them. Critics 
now say that these certain ones are most 
worthy of survival. Critics tell us that 
Dickens must rest his reputation upon a 
certain three or four books. The public 


settled upon those books in the begin- 
ning, and keeps on buying them 

Let me frankly admit, in conclusion, 
that whatever arguments I may have 
presented in the foregoing are largely 
negative. I would urge that those evi- 
dences of the popular taste which you 
find most depressing are not good evi- 
dence. On the stage and in moving 
pictures the evidence seems to me to in- 
dicate that the public likes something 
much better than it generally gets. In 
books the greatest percentage of the 
literate public gets nothing at all. Quick 
sellers indicate first of all good merchan- 
dising methods and some curiosity- 
arousing quality. What ever else they 
indicate remains to be proved. 

“What do you think of the popular 
taste in books?” I asked a bookseller of 
unusually wide experience. 

“A most interesting question just now, 
for this reason,” he replied. ‘Even be- 
fore the Great War the old classics had 
begun to give way. Few read George 
Eliot now. Fewer each year are reading 
Scott. Before long we shall be unable 
to measure public taste by old standards. 
What are the new? Live behind a book 
counter year in and year out, as I have 
done, and you may find cause for depres- 
sion in the stuff that crosses that counter. 
But it is noting the character of the books 
that buyers still call for, two and three 
years after their glory has departed from 
the advertising spaces, that makes an 
optimist of me.” 

A negative argument will not settle 
anything, itis true. But, as I said in the 
beginning, I have not sought to settle 
anything. On the contrary, I want to 
unsettle something—namely, your mind, 
in case it is contentedly wearing certain 
hand-me-down ideas about the “bar- 
barous taste of the public” without first 
considering whether or not they fit. 


If they do, by all means wear them. 











THE DAUGHTER OF ROMLEY 


BY MARGUERITE LUSK STORRS 


i five people who sat about the 
heavy table in Johnston Croft’s 
library were unusually silent. Porten- 
tous things had been planned within 
those dull-hued walls, but never any- 
thing more portentous than the problem 
which faced them to-night. Of the four 
men and one woman present each real- 
ized thoroughly that the end of Croft 
Potteries was imminent. 

For fifteen years the vice-president, 
the general manager, and the business 
manager of the Potteries had dined with 
its president, Johnston Croft, every 
Thursday night. There had been a time 
when Elizabeth Croft, his wife, had not 
been present at the informal business 
meeting which followed dinner. But 
during her husband’s illness seven years 
before she had taken his place at the 
solid oak table, and since then she had 
remained one of the conclave. 

Elizabeth was pouring coffee now, a 
maid at her elbow ready to receive the 
filled cup. The floor lamp beside her 
gave a tinge of blue to the dull gold of 
her gown, brought out threads of gray in 
her dark hair, revealed a very few lines 
on her calm face. 

Elizabeth placed two lumps of sugar 
in the bottom of a cup with an easy 
grace that made it an unconscious cere- 
mony, added cream, poured the clear 
brown fluid and said, “Mr. Langdon.” 

Horace Langdon, vice-president of 
Croft Potteries, watched her from his 
seat across the table. He had once heard 
a man who knew women say that they 
were like rooms. If that was true, he 
thought, whimsically, the library was 
Elizabeth. The library with its high, 
dark walls, its fine old books which had 
belonged to Elizabeth's father and were 


themselves works of art, their age-tinted 
bindings mellowed into a symphony of 
color, its heavy chairs, its brass and- 
irons made to represent ancient Chinese 
gods, the tall vase that topped the book- 
ase behind Johnston Croft. 

This was the first vase which had been 
made in the Romley potteries. Of olive- 
green, fine and straight, with an austere 
decoration in black, the design being 
that of an Italian cypress, it was a thing 
of perfect proportion, its very simplicity 
the proof of the most difficult art. Yes, 
more than anything else, the vase was 
Elizabeth. So thought Horace Langdon. 

“Stockley out in San Francisco wired 
for another carload to-day,” said John- 
ston Croft. 

He rubbed his partially helpless left 
hand with his strong right one in the way 
that had become customary to him since 
the stroke of paralysis seven years be- 
fore. His stooped body leaned toward 
them over the table, his long-jawed face 
reaching out to his listeners. 

** Another carload, with productionata 
standstill!” he said. ““Ha! Funny, that!” 

No one laughed. No one betrayed 
any great interest in the remark. It had 
apparently been rendered as small talk 
and was received as such. 

Elizabeth was placing a cup upon its 
saucer. She did it slowly, her fingers 
lingering in a caress that reminded 
Langdon of a woman stroking the cheek 
of a child. The cup was Romley china, 
etched in gold with bands of Persian 
blue. This was one of the first designs 
that Elizabeth's father, Gresham Rom- 
ley, had perfected in the Romley fac- 
tories, now a part of the larger Croft 
Potteries which made, not china, but 
more prosaic bath fittings. 
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Langdon thought of his first visit to 
Romley Potteries and of Elizabeth's 
father, half blind, prematurely aged 
through long years of experiment and 
business adversity. He had moved like 
an eccentric patron spirit about a table 
on which were a few pieces of Romley 
china, 

“None better made!” he had said. 
“Europe can’t beat it. Make me rich 
some day. Maybe not me, but anyway 
my daughter. She’s worked here with 
me since she was a child. Ever meet 
my daughter?” 

Langdon had replied that he had not. 
Gresham Romley had put out a trem- 
bling hand and lifted a plate close to his 
eyes. His touch had caressed the china 
as Elizabeth's now caressed the graceful 
cup. 

* Florentine, I call this,” he had said. 

Vorked a long time on it. The colors 
were hard, hard! Last I'll ever make, 
I'm afraid. Eyes very bad now.” 

Langdon had seen many pieces of 
Florentine since that day, Florentine 
with the luster of old ivory and colors 
that might have been splashed on by the 
brush of a Raphael. 

“My daughter likes Wycherly best,” 
Gresham Romley had said, ** but I think 
my favorite’s Florentine.” 

The silence of the room was heavy 
with the thoughts of the people about 
the table. Elizabeth’s movements were 
the same as they had been in all those 
seven years during which Langdon had 
sat and watched her fingers curve about 
the handle of the squat silver teapot, 
yet to Langdon there was now a certain 
solemnity about them as if she were per- 
forming some final holy rite, and her 
voice when she directed the maid held a 
new hush as if she spoke in the presence 
of a great disintegrating force, like death. 

Oscar Dent cut the stillness of the 
room, his hearty, overloud voice striking 
a note of discord as does the high-toned 
curiosity of a passing tourist in the grand 
and empty nave of a cathedral. 

“Hear you reduced your golf handi- 
cap to-day!” he asked Elizabeth 


we Sy 

The hush of her voice sent Dent back 
into an uneasy silence. He had been 
one of the group for less than five years 
and he never seemed to grow accustomed 
to Johnston Croft’s beautiful silent 
wife. 

Maurice Glinert smiled at Dent and 
stroked his mustache in a slow, satisfied 
way. His smile irritated Langdon. It 
sighed at Dent’s clumsiness while it ap- 
proved too blandly of Glinert’s own 
apperception. 

They drank their coffee, accompanied 
by the tchk of delicate cup on fragile 
saucer and mumbled remark by John- 
ston Croft about the recent retirement 
of a valued head clerk. A few weeks ago 
Langdon would have answered this with 
a suggestion as to who might be chosen 
to fill the absent man’s place. Now he 
heard it with dull detachment, as if Croft 
Potteries had passed already into other 
hands. 

The maid placed a log on the fire. The 
coffee things were removed and cigars 
passed, Each man leaned back to the 
full comfort of his chair, regarding the 
lighted end of his weed as if he found 
that easier than to meet his fellows’ eyes. 
Finally Johnston Croft hitched himself 
upright. 

“Well!” he said. 

That was his way of introducing the 
issue. They looked at him and about the 
table, each one waiting silently for the 
others to speak, knowing the words that 
would come must be but the pronounce- 
ment of a doom. 

“Well, Well!’ repeated Johnston 
Croft. ‘You know what you’re here 
for.” 

“To talk it over,” said Oscar Dent. 
**But what’s the use of talking? We're 
all bled dry, we know that! Bled dry, 
all of us!” he repeated, mournfully, and 
he appeared to have lost even his awe of 
Elizabeth as he looked around, seeming 
to challenge denial cf his statement. 

“Bled dry!’ The words repeated 
themselves to Langdon and with them 
recurred the thought which had come 
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first that morning after he had received 
Athalie’s letter. A surprise—that letter. 
His wife had taken her own road to vir- 


tual freedom ten years ago. He had 
supposed Athalie would be glad to have 
him legalize that freedom and now, 
to have her not only protest against 
divorce, but ask for reconciliation. . 
“Bled dry!” Yes, he was all of that. 
But there was Athalie’s money—in his 
hands if he took her back. . . . Atha- 
lie’s money more than doubled now by 
her uncle’s recent death . . . and Croft 
Potteries doomed. 

Langdon roused himself impatiently 
and looked at Elizabeth. Her eyes were 
lowered to her clasped hands that 
twitched slightly as they lay on the table 
edge. That gold color suited her. 
Whatever she ever wore was always a 
part of her—as was the library. He tried 
to think of Athalie in the library but he 
could not. Her room would be a bou- 
doir—yes, a boudoir. 

Looking at Elizabeth, Langdon’s re- 
sentment toward his wife slipped to 
pity. Poor Athalie! Coming to him like 
the little filly that spends her days run- 
ning around and around the high fence 
inclosing her, yet turns back from the 
open gate to the safety of the big barn. 
He stood for respectability to Athalie 
. . . and perhaps she was beginning to 
realize the worth of that. He reflected 
that Athalie must have been frightfully 
snubbed in those ten years. Childishly 
she felt that to return to her husband’s 
house, to be reinstated as his wife, would 
erase all that lay between. How tre- 
mendously like Athalie! 

Maurice Glinert spoke slowly. His 
voice was soft and properly shaded as if 
in deference to the dead. 

“The point to-night is supposed to be 
how the potteries shall be saved,” he 
said; “but, shall we say, it is rather how 
we shall let them go?” 

“What part of them we shall let go,” 
corrected Johnston Croft, and now his 
heavy face was keen, the dullness of his 
eyes had given place to a rapacious 
eagerness. Langdon knew the look. It 
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was the one he wore when he planned 
big issues. 

“What part?’ puzzled Oscar Dent. 

Johnston Croft laid his right hand over 
his slightly twitching left one. 

“Foster,” he said. “Remember how 
Foster came to us five years ago?” 

Langdon did remember Foster, a 
heavy, pushing man who had talked to 
them in Johnston Croft's private office. 

“You mean the china-potteries Fos- 
ter?” inquired Glinert. “I didn’t know 
he ever came to us. What did he 
want?” 

“Want?” repeated Johnston Croft. 
“The Romley Potteries—and the for- 
mula.” 

Langdon turned to Elizabeth at the 
words. Her eyes were wide and fixed 
uncomprehendingly upon her husband's 
face. Her hands unclasped themselves 
and slipped along to grasp the table at 
either side of her. 

“The Romley Potteries!” A certain 
excitement had crept into Oscar Dent’s 
voice. “What was he willing to pay?” 

“I told him they were not for sale. 
To-day I went to New York and talked 
the proposition over with him.” 

Langdon saw the muscles of Eliza- 
beth’s throat contract with the effort of 
her swallowing, but she made no sound. 
The dazed question of her eyes was 
turning to a look of stricken under- 
standing. 

“Yes, yes!” said Glinert. 

“He'll buy,” said Johnston Croft. 

“At a figure that will save the big 
potteries?” 

“Yes.” 

“No, no!’ Elizabeth’s voice cut 
through the haze of tobacco smoke. 
“No, no! You can’t!” 

She was standing. Langdon too had 
sprung to his feet. Johnston Croft 


leaned back looking up at her. His eyes, 
with their baggy pouch of wrinkles un- 
derneath, showed a faint trace of impa- 
tience. 
“Sit down,” he said. “Don’t get ex- 
cited! Nothing done yet 
She seated herself, slowly, tensely. 


” 
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“There must be some other way,” she 
said, in a half whisper. 

“If there is, tell us about it,” said 
Johnston Croft. 

Elizabeth drew her hand across her 
forehead as if to drive away the smoke. 
Langdon saw that her eyes went above 
her husband's head and stopped on the 
olive-green vase. 

“If it came to bankruptey,” said 
Oscar Dent, with elaborate attempt at 
consolation, “the Romley Potteries 
would have to go anyway.” 

“We might have saved—them!”’ said 
Elizabeth, 

“It's the big potteries that matter,” 
said Johnston Croft, impatiently. 
*“Romley’s never paid extra well, any- 
way.” 

“But they've been paying splendidly 
since the war,” said Elizabeth. “I saw 
the statements when I was at the Pot- 
teries this morning.” 

“Can't help it!) Matter of saving our 
own necks.” 

“The very fact that Foster wants them 
shows what the Romley’s reputation has 
become!” — Elizabeth’s voice was de- 
spairing. 

“They're worth more to him than to 
me. Foster's got miles of china pot- 
teries. Cost of production correspond- 
ingly less.” 

“Foster!” shivered Elizabeth. “I’ve 
seen him! I've seen his china. He'd 
take . . . the soul . . . out of Romley!” 

“The soul!” Johnston Croft dragged 
his withered hand up to hold the cigar he 
was relighting. “The soul! Ha! 
Funny, that!” 

“It looks like the only way out,” said 
Glinert, “if Foster pays enough.” 

“He'll pay enough!” said Johnston 
Croft. “You haven't said what you 
think of it, Horace.” 

Athalie’s letter! It flaunted itself be- 
fore Langdon’s eyes so that Johnston 
Croft’s words came to him dimly. “ Pay 
enough pay enough”... . Some 
one had asked him a question and they 
were all waiting for his answer as if it 
were of great importance. It was, too, 


greater than they dreamed. He spoke 
dully through the insistent question of 
his thoughts: 

“T see no other way out.” 

Elizabeth settled slowly back in her 
chair. Somewhere in the house a clock 
chimed ten musical strokes. Oscar Dent 
looked at his watch. 

“I told Foster I'd take the matter up 
at the next directors’ meeting,” said 
Johnston Croft. “*That’s a week from 
Friday.” 

Langdon rose impatiently. The cigar 
smoke was pressing in upon him. He 
wanted to open wide the throttle of the 
gray roadster that waited for him out- 
side, and feel the wind against his face. 

Oscar Dent mumbled his embarrassed 
“good night” to Elizabeth. Glinert 
assured her that her dinner had been as 
unvaryingly perfect as her dinners al- 
ways were. Langdon wondered at the 
poise of her, the sane sureness of her 
handclasp, then he saw the tragedy of 
her eyes and understood. 

“There's always a way out!” Johnston 
Croft said as he followed Oscar Dent 
from the room with the slight dragging 
of his left foot that was now a part of 
him. ‘Always a way out. The only 
thing is to find it.” 

Langdon passed after them into the 
hall, but there he hesitated, glanced 
back toward the library door, then re- 
entered it. Elizabeth was walking to- 
ward the bookcase that held the green 
vase. It struck Langdon that she 
moved unseeingly, like a blind person. 
In the same way her hands fumbled up- 
ward until they rested on the smooth 
china. She leaned her forehead wearily 
against the top of the bookcase. 

“Mrs. Croft!” said Langdon. 

She faced him slowly, one hand still 
touching the vase. Her eyes were hope- 
less, but they held no tears. 

“The Romley Potteries—” said Lang- 
don. “I am sorry about them.” 

Elizabeth’s hand moved caressingly 
back and forth across the vase as if it 
stroked the cheek of a child. 

“Thank you!” she said. 
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“We may yet find a way out.” 

*T am—afraid not.” 

“The Potteries mean a great deal to 
you. I understand. I think I under- 
stand better than the others. I knew 
your father.” 

“It was my father’s dream,” said 
Elizabeth, “‘ that America could do every- 
thing as well as or better than Europe 
if she but gave the time to it. He said 
he would make a china as fine in work- 
manship, color, and design as any foreign 
potter had ever devised. People 
laughed at him. They said he was a fool 
to think he could compete with Europe. 
But he persisted. 

“He would not sell a piece of Romley 
until his method had been perfected and 
he felt it to be all he had dreamed for it. 
People look now at that wonderful, 
ivory-tinted glaze and say, ‘How beau- 
tiful! They do not know that alone rep- 
resents ten years of my father’s life; 
that the designs and_ color-blending 
mean many more. They don’t think of 
the molds that were destroyed before 
the symmetry and grace of one cup could 
be accomplished.” 

Elizabeth’s cheeks were deeply 
flushed. Her eyes bright as they were 
never bright except when she talked of 
Romley china. 

“He was an artist, my father!” she 
exclaimed. “An artist and an Amer 
ican! Why, you know what the great 
ceramic expert from London said of 
Romley, here in this very library! He 
said, ‘Mrs. Croft, I am an Englishman, 
but before that I am an artist and I 
tell you frankly, Europe cannot compete 
with you!” 

She brushed her hand impatiently 
across her eyes. 

“And they would sell it to Foster!” 
she cried. “Why, they had better de- 
stroy every piece and the formula with it! 
Foster making Romley! It would be 
like a painter of magazine covers attempt- 
ng a Sir Joshua Reynolds. How could 
he understand a china that was art?” 

She smiled apologetically, her voice 
dropping into its usual quiet tones: 


“Tm sorry to have said so much, but 
—Romley was my father’s life. Now— 
it is mine!” The last word was a whis- 
per. 

“You have seen that Romley kept 
the perfection your father created,” 
said Langdon. “I know the hours you 
spend every week in the factory.” 

“It will be hard—when the pottery is 
gone.” Elizabeth’s voice was dull and 
tired now; “if I had had children—they 
might have compensated, but ig 

“You have spent your maternity on 
Romley china,” said Langdon. 

“Yes,” her eyes thanked him for hav- 
ing expressed it so neatly. “If it went 
to anyone but Foster,” she added, hope- 
lessly. “*He will take—the soul—out of 
it!” 

“The soul you and your father put 
in. 

Elizabeth’s hand moved slowly back 
and forth across the olive-green vase. 

“T saved Romley once,” she said, as 
if speaking to herself, “but I can’t do it 
—again,.” 

Langdon knew what she meant. He 
remembered Johnston Croft by his office 
desk fifteen years before. 

“Old Romley died this morning,” 
Johnston had said, rubbing his hands— 
both strong and healthy then—slowly 
together. 

“Wonder what will happen to Rom- 
ley’s Potteries?” Langdon had answered. 

“Oh, that!” Johnston had shrugged. 
“Scrap heap! It won’t pay the credit- 
ors. He was a fool to think he could 
compete with Europe on fine china. He 
tried to interest me in it years ago, but 
I knew it was too damned expensive to 
pay. 

“Romley leave much of a family?” 
Langdon had asked. ‘When I visited 
his potteries seems to me he mentioned a 
daughter.” 

Then had come a strange flicker beat- 
ing its way through the shrewd blue of 
Johnston Croft’s eyes above their pouch 
of wrinkles. 

““A daughter, yes!” he had _ said. 
“Only a daughter.” 








~ 


A month later had come the news that 
Johnston Croft was to marry Elizabeth 
Romley and close upon that Langdon 
had been summoned to the president’s 
office. 

“I’m taking over the Romley Pot- 
teries,”” Johnston Croft had said. “May 
be able to make them pay after a bit and 
then with the Croft Pot- 
teries. Might go down and look it over, 
Horace.” 


consolidate 


Elizabeth drew her hand slowly from 
the vase and held it out to Langdon. 

“Thank you for waiting—and under- 
standing,” she said. 

“Don't feel so sorry about the pot- 
teries,” said Langdon; “there may be 
another way out. I think perhaps there 
is. 

“How?” asked Elizabeth, and her 
eyes quickened with a newborn hope. 

“It is a bit hazy as yet. I must think 
it over.” 

Elizabeth Croft, that rare woman, 
who seldom talked, withdrew her hand. 
Her eyes smiled questioningly at him as 
she murmured her “Good night!” 

In the outer hall Johnston Croft was 
just turning away from the door. 

“Not off yet, Horace?” he asked. 

“Not off yet.” 

“You'll have to get your own coat. 
Elizabeth’s dismissed the butler. Re- 
Egad! we seem 
to get along well enough without him, 
though!” 


**Well enough, I’m sure. Good night!” 


trenchment, you know. 


On the following Saturday Johnston 
Croft did not come to his office. Eliza- 
beth telephoned to Langdon that her 
husband was ill. 

**T don’t know how serious it is,” she 
said. ** The doctor tells me he must have 
complete rest.” 

Her voice was colorless, all its vibrance 
Langdon thought of her beside 
Johnston Croft's bed and it was to her 


gone. 


his heart gave sympathy rather than to 
her husband. 

On Monday the president of the Croft 
Potteries was reported no better. It was 
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Tuesday morning that Langdon wrote 
a letter without the aid of his stenogra- 
pher. He addressed it to “Mrs. Athalie 
Langdon, Hotel Biltmore, New York 
City.” Then he placed it before him,on 
his desk. Twice his finger hovered 
above the bell ready to summon the 
office boy to drop the letter down the 
mail chute, but each time he drew back. 

The impassive superscription on the 
envelope questioned him. He read the 
morning mail with his eyes turning con- 
stantly to that unanswered query. 
When he looked up to find Elizabeth 
Croft in the doorway it was with no feel- 
ing of surprise, but rather that this was 
what he had waited for. He advanced 
to meet her with a new elation, feeling 
that this must be different from any 
former contact he had had with her. It 
was the clear poise of her own words that 
brought him back his business self, vice- 
president of Croft Potteries. 

“Johnston wanted me to talk over a 
few things with you,” she said, “and 
bring him any letters you thought par- 
ticularly important.” 

“He is better?” Langdon questioned, 
drawing out a chair for her. 

“T am—afraid not.” 

As she was a part of the library, so she 
was a part of Langdon’s office with its 
well-chosen pictures, its soft-toned rugs, 
its wide mahogany desk containing a 
squat Romley vase with a design in 
colors and filled with daffodils. 

While they talked of business, her 
mind grasping instantly the problems he 
put to it, he noticed that her eyes went 
again and again to the flowers. When 
Langdon turned to search in a drawer 
for a contract Johnston Croft must sign, 
she put out her hand and touched the 
piece of Romley china. 

“Florentine,” she said. “It was the 
last my father designed before his sight 
grew too dim for him to do more. He 


called it Florentine because he said the 
colors were of Italy as he and my mother 
He loved 
I always liked—Wycherly!” 
her. 


saw it on their wedding trip. 
this best. 


Langdon wanted to comfort 
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“ROMLEY WAS MY FATHER’S LIFE. NOW—IT IS MINE!” 








EKager, tender words crowded suddenly 
to his lips, born from the new nearness 
of her this day had brought. But, 
afraid of himself, he cut them off by 
handing her the contract. 

“Here it is!” he said. “Have him 
sign it, and I should like it this afternoon 
if you can manage conveniently.” 

Elizabeth placed the paper in her vel- 
vet bag and stood across from him look- 
ing down into the heart of the flowers. 

“Mr. Croft is— more ill than he 
knows,” she said. ‘*The—the doctor 
tells me it may be less than a year; pos- 
sibly, if he takes care of himself, three or 
four.” 

“You mean he has had another 
stroke?” Langdon came quickly around 
the table to her. 

“Only a threatened one. But his 
heart it has been troublesome for a 
long time you know.” 

“This is hard! I’m mighty sorry. Is 
—is there anything I can do?” 

“Nothing, thank you.” 

“T wish you didn’t have to bear this 
alone,” he said. “If there were only 
some one to help you!” 

“T have always been alone,” she said, 
as one who quietly accepts the inev- 
itable. “IT am accustomed to it.” Her 
voice held no hint of complaint. It but 
stated a fact. 

“Yes, it has been true,” said Langdon, 
“but it need not be true always. Per- 
haps later 2 

He caught a flicker of uncertainty in 
her eyes and wondered if his were telling 
her all the things his lips could not say, 
things even his heart had hardly dared 
say until that moment. Always he had 
seen her across the heavy, stooping fig- 
ure of Johnston Croft, the mental figure, 
if not the physical. Now Johnston 
Croft was very far away. 

“You have been most kind,” said 
Elizabeth, and now the uncertainty was 
in her voice as well, a little catch that 
made the blood flow through Langdon’s 
veins with a new, throbbing richness, as 


if he were on the eve of a glorious dis- 
covery. 
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Her eyes fell from their steady regard 
of him and he saw that she was looking 
at the letter with its beld, questioning 
superscription. The fact that she had 
seen it did not embarrass him; rather it 
was as if she had the right. He took the 
letter and stood holding it balanced on 
his palm. 

“TIT told you I might be able to save 
Romley,” he said. 

“Yes!” and now the uncertainty was 
gone from her eyes and the light which 
only mention of Romley could bring to 
them rested there. 

“My wife wants a reconciliation,” said 
Langdon. “This letter is to her. It 
opens the way for me to save Romley, 
if I send it.” 

She raised her hand slowly to her 
throat and her eyes seemed to battle 
against the thing she was beginning to 
realize. It was characteristic of her that 
she grasped so quickly the meaning of 
his enigmatic words, characteristic, too, 
that she made no pretense of misunder- 
standing. She said, after a moment: 

“You love her?” 

“a 

And now, though he did not speak 
further, he was giving her with every 
fiber of his being the triumphant mes- 
sage that thrilled through him. That 
“No” seemed to leave him free. It 
erased Johnston Croft, Romley Pot- 
teries, even Athalie, from his reckoning. 
Elizabeth half put out her hand as if to 
push away the thing he was giving, and 
yet her eyes held a new, groping gladness. 
Then she turned from him to the door. 

“IT must go,” she said. “No! Please 
don’t see me downstairs. I want to go— 
alone.” 

He yielded to her. There was time— 
a whole lifetime. He stood looking at 
the door where she had disappeared, 
seeing only that new precious light in her 
eyes. Finally his eyes went down to the 
letter in his hand. He turned it over 
and over as if it were one he had just 
received and he puzzled what its contents 
might be. Then he slit the envelope and 
read the words he had written that 
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morning, the words that would bring 
Athalie back to him, the words that 
would save Romley. After that he tore 
the sheet of notepaper across once and 
again and again, letting the jagged 
pieces flutter to the waste-basket. One 
fell upon the floor and he stooped to pick 
it up and place it carefully with the re- 
mainder. 

Elizabeth telephoned Langdon on 
Thursday to say that they would have 
dinner as usual. Johnston Croft would 
not join them, but he might come down 
later if the doctor thought him well 
enough. She added that Johnston had a 
few matters he wanted to 
discuss privately with Langdon. Pos- 
sibly if Langdon came early— 

There was nothing in the world he 
wanted more than that. The sound of 
Elizabeth’s the wire had 
brought back that feeling of triumphant 
conquest before which everything else 
faded. His pulses throbbed as he drew 
his gray roadster up before Johnston 


business 


voice on 


Croft’s house and he paced the mauve- 

toned carpet of the reception hall eagerly 

while he waited for her to appear. 
Elizabeth was in olive-green, a black 


scarf over her shoulders. Langdon 
thought again of that straight green vase 
with its austere decoration in Italian 


cypress. He went to meet her impetu- 
ously, feeling that she understood, that 
she belonged to him. But her clear 
voice stopped him and chilled the beat- 
ing of his blood. 

“Good evening, Mr. Langdon!” she 
said, and she was farther away from him 
than she had been in all those days when 
he had not seen her. 

As Langdon walked beside Elizabeth 
up the stairs toward Johnston Croft’s 
room his confidence returned, and the 
hurt boy in nim laughed at itself. What 
had he expected Elizabeth to do? There 
could be nothing definite now. He 
had been able to forget Johnston Croft, 
but she, censtantly in attendance on 
his querulous wants, could not forget 
him. That did not matter! 


could wait. He could wait. 
Vout. CXLII.—No. 848.—29 
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“Well, well! Glad to see you!” said 
Johnston Croft from his heaped pillows. 
His face was gray against their white- 
ness, and the wrinkled pouches seemed 
to push his dull blue eyes half shut. 
There was a shaded lamp on a table by 
the bed. Langdon seated himself near 
this while Elizabeth drew back into the 
shadow. Johnston Croft’s left hand 
twitched slightly on the coverlid and he 
quieted it with his strong right one. 

To Langdon the questions Johnston 
Croft asked sounded strangely puerile 
and inconsequential. The business man 
of him sat there and answered them 
while the lover of him was conscious only 
of Elizabeth. Once his eyes met hers 
and he caught a glint of fright in them. 
He wondered if she was thinking of that 
moment in the office, the moment that 
had drawn them together. 

“You haven't heard anything from 
Foster?” Johnston Croft 
presently. 

““Nothing.”” Langdon had seen Eliza- 
beth wince at the name. 

“Too bad we have to let Romley go,” 
said Johnston Croft, with a glance at 
his wife, ““but there is no other way.” 

“There might be.”” Langdon was not 
aware that he had spoken until the 
words were out. Perhaps they uncon- 
sciously answered the sudden tragedy of 
Elizabeth's eyes. 

“Eh! What's that?” Johnston Croft 
started to draw himself erect, then sank 
back upon his pillows. “What do you 
mean?” he demanded. 

“TY was—thinking,” said Langdon, 
slowly, “‘there might be a way,” and he 
looked at Elizabeth. 

She sprang to her feet and he with her. 
Her hand was at her throat. 

“What's this about? What are you 
trying to say, Horace?” Johnston Croft 
asked, testily. 

“Nothing. I— It just occurred to 
me. Not really formulated . . . prob- 
ably nothing to it.” 

“Well, tell me and let me see what 
there is to it!” 

“Tf I think the idea is worth anything 


quest ioned, 
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I'll outline it in the library this evening,” 
said Langdon. “Don’t you suppose, 
Mrs. Croft, that I had better go down- 
stairs now?” 

Elizabeth went with Langdon to the 
library where she belonged. She stopped 
before the high-flung flames in the fire- 
place, her hands lightly clasped before 
her. The fire made golden flickers on 
the dull green of her gown. Langdon 
looked from it to the vase. Yes, they 
matched perfectly. 

“Elizabeth!” he said. He had never 
spoken her name before, yet he did it 
with no consciousness that it was un- 
usual. “Elizabeth, do you still care so 
greatly for Romley?” 

“Romley?” 
imaudible. *‘* Yes, I shall always care for 
Romley.” 

“Elizabeth, I... I didn’t send the 
letter I showed you in the office that 
day. I—destroyed it.” 


Her voice was almost 


“Yes.” She was apparently unsur- 
prised. She tilted her head back and 
looked up at him. It seemed as if they 
stood again In his office for her voice held 
that uncertain catch. 

* You know why I didn’t send it,” he 
said. ‘You knew I wouldn't after—” 
She was withdrawing herself from him 
again. He felt that, even though she 
made no actual movement of her body. 
It was as if Johnston Croft stepped be- 
tween them with his long-jawed face, his 
pouched eves. 

“Suppose,” said Langdon, more qui- 
etly, “well suppose you bought a vase 
of inferior make, a pretty enough thing, 
but no more, and later you learned you 
might have had a Romley—like that up 
there . . . a Romley with a soul!” 

Klizabeth was looking at the olive- 
green vase. Langdon moved nearer to 
her so that he might lay his hand upon 
her arm. 

“It wouldn't do for a man to make a 
mistake like that!” he said. 

Elizabeth turned to him again, and 
now her eyes were only deeply sorrowful, 


her voice hushed, as if she spoke in the 
presence of death. 


“ He would take the soul from it!’ she 
said, and Langdon knew she meant 
Foster. 

The man’s touch fell from her arm as 
she moved across the room to the vase. 
She raised her hands and laid them 
against the smooth china. There was a 
silence with the crackle of logs in the 
grate, the whisper of a curtain moving 
against a partly opened window. Then 
came the sound of a distant bell, men’s 
voices in the hall. Langdon crossed the 
room to Elizabeth. She dropped her 
arms and stood facing him. 

“IT can save Romley,” he said. 
“Whether I do it or not lies with you.” 

She looked at him searchingly, qui- 
etly, then put her hands to her face. 

“No, no!” she cried. “It must not lie 
with me!” 

* But it doe Be 

“IT can’t—they are here! . . . I must 
go!” 

His voice stopped her at the door. 
“You must decide—to-night!” 

“To-night!’ Her voice was panicky 
as he had never heard it before. Her 
eyes seemed to fight against the thing 
they feared they might betray. She 
looked past him to the vase, then 
straightened. “Before the evening—is 
over!” she breathed. 

“You will tell me?” 

“Yes.” And she was gone. 

Dinner in the candle-lighted dining 
room was a quiet affair that night. 
Elizabeth spoke seldom, Langdon not at 
all. Oscar Dent’s labored small talk fell 
heavily from time to time. Maurice 
Glinert filled in awkward moments with 
his easy social acumen. There was an 
air of relief about them all when they 
could return to the library. 

There the fire danced a greeting to 
them. The heavy leather chairs were 
drawn up about the table, and a nurse 
was wheeling Johnston Croft to his ac- 
customed place. 

“Well!” he greeted them, “a bit bat- 
tered, you see, but here just the same. 
You can’t down me! No, you can’t 
down me!” 
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There were greetings, inquiries about 
his health. Langdon heard it all dully 
as he pulled out Elizabeth’s chair, then 
took his own seat opposite. The light 
of the floor-lamp tinted her green gown 
to gold. She drew forward the first cup, 
her hands lingering on its ivory-tinted 
surface. 


She had said she would tell him to- 


night. Langdon wondered how she 
would do it. Had she made her decision 
now? She seemed as reposeful as usual 


except that once a cup clicked as she 
placed it on the saucer. 

Croft talked of business, 
asking questions, reiterating that he 
would be back at the office in time to 
take up this or that problem. 


Johnston 


Langdon 
answered the inquiries addressed di- 
rectly to him, yet he did not know of 
what Johnston Croft was speaking. 

They drank their coffee with unac- 
customed haste and no one took a sec- 
ond cup. Cigars were passed. 

“Not for Mr. Croft,” Elizabeth said as 
the maid appreached her husband. 

Johnston ejaculated: “ Damn the doc- 
tor! Bring that here, Jane. That fool 
medico says I mustn’t smoke!” he went 
on as he puffed slowly. “I told him to go 
to hell! Told him I wasn’t dead yet!” 

There was a silence, less heavy, more 
electric than the one a week ago. It was 
as if the partial settlement of what would 
be sacrificed had cleared the atmosphere 
of dread and left it merely expectant. 
Elizabeth looked at her clasped hands on 
the table. Langdon’s pulses were racing. 
He wondered that she could sit so qui- 
etly. He wondered when she would tell 
him—and how. 

Johnston Croft removed his cigar and 
said, “Well?” 

There was a slight hunching forward 
of shoulders, the knocking of 
against beaten-brass trays. 

“Looks as if Romley Potteries “Il have 
to go!” said Oscar Dent, his voice an 
attempt at hearty cheer. He stole a 
furtive look at Elizabeth, but she gave 
no sign that she had heard. 

“That is about the only conclusion a 


ashes 
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week’s thinking could bring to us,” said 
Glinert. “Now about the 
meeting to-morrow 

“Not so fast!” said Johnston Croft. 
“Horace, what was it you said upstairs 
about another plan?” 


directors’ 


Langdon was trying to see Elizabeth's 
face through the tobacco smoke. It 
swam mistily before him, but—now he 
knew! 


vase. 


she was looking at the green 
She had said she would tell him 
but they were all waiting 
him to speak. 

“What 


Glinert. 


waiting for 


was it, Langdon?” asked 

Elizabeth's face was clearer now. It 
struck Langdon that there was a rapt 
glory in it as when a mother raises her 
eyes from the contemplation of her 
sleeping child. She turned to him and 
leaned forward across the table, flinging 
her hands out to grasp the smooth wood 
at either side of her. Her voice came, 
dearly, with a throbbing little under- 
note of entreaty. 

“A plan to save Romley?” she asked. 
“Oh! if there is any way to save Rom- 
ley”’—her voice caught in a little sob, 
then went on again—‘If there is any 
way to save Romley, tell us about it!” 

And she sank back, looking at the 
green vase. 

Langdon rose slowly. 
old and very tired. 
ston Croft. 

“T hardly think it will be necessary 
to sacrifice any part of the potteries,” he 
said. “I am hoping to be able to invest 
a large sum in the company shortly—for 
a relative.” 


He felt very 
He addressed John- 


Elizabeth was alone in the library. 
From the hall came the murmur of men’s 
voices, then the closing of a door and a 
momentary silence. This was cut by the 
sound of motor engines. Elizabeth went 
slowly to the window and drew aside the 
curtain. Outside trees arched above the 
wide street. 

A motor car passed, another, and then 
a third. The last was a small, gray 
roadster, and a man drove it alone, his 
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hunched low over the wheel. Elizabeth Croft turned from the win- 
watched it turn the corner, dow and walked with slow steps, half 


heard the final throb of its engine upon — groping her way as one who has no sight. 
the night’s stillness. In the street afew to the bookcase that held the Romley 
autumn leaves whirled about lazily at vase. Lifting her arms, she took it down 
the advance of a tiny breeze. Nothing and held it against her breast, resting 
else disturbed its emptiness. her cheek on its smooth, cool surface 


“TELL ME YOUR DREAM” 





BY EDITH M. THOMAS 


| - as a child I used to tease, 
“Tell me your dream—I will tell mine, too!” 


They told me whatever they thought would please, 
And I waited to see the omen come true. 
My childhood faney I still pursue, 
Though in other wise, and on each I eall 
“Tell me your dream!” . . . But your dream is you: 
We are our dreams—and the Dream is all. 





Do not deride me, do not deny, 
And point me not to the things you have done, 
But tell me your dream! Have you held thereby— 
The clue that was with your destiny spun, 
Walked with it ever, through shadow and sun? 
Does the vision remain?—no ill shall befall; ' 
Lost?—there is nothing worth while to be won! \ 
We are our dreams—and the Dream is all. 


Oh, why to memorial places repair, 

Where the lamps in the shrines perpetually burn? 
Your hero, your saint, or your sage is not there: 

Born of his dream, his deeds can but earn 

That unto a dream in the end they return! 
For this, is the trophy, the wreath, on the wall; 

And for this is your worship, that well ye may learn 
We are our dreams —and the Dream is all. 


L’ENVOI 
Fathers of Men, ye will leave your heirs poor, 
And the treasures ye heap shall be mean and small, 
If nothing ye leave of the dreams that endure... . 
We are our dreams—and the Dream is all. 
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PART III—UNDER 


BY JAMES NORMAN HALL 


Photographs by Sidney 


CAINCE one of the charms of travel 
\ lies in making no definite itinerary 


beforehand, it was not until we were 
some three thousand miles on our 
way southward that Nordhoff and I 


spread our charts and began to talk of 
Traveling in the imagi- 
of islands is a 


destinations. 


nation among groups 


fascinating pastime—the more so when 
it is but a preliminary to the reality. 
We pricked off distances and planned 
many journeys for the future, knowing 
that it was quite within the limits of 
possibility that we should make them. 

Nordhoff went on to the southwest 
He 
wrote me from an island he called Ahu 
Ahu, and from there, apparently, he 
took passage to Rarotonga, the prin- 
cipal island of the Cook Group. Long 
before the discovery of New Zealand, 
Rarotonga was the goal of Polynesian 
mariners from the north and west— 
fearless explorers, traveling in their 
double canoes across hundreds of leagues 
of ocean, guided by sun and stars, some 
of them arriving at their destination, 
many others, doubtless, perishing in 
search of it. 


after our separation at Papeete. 


From Samoa—in the early centuries 
of our era—came the Makea family, 
to reign in Rarotonga down the 
present day; and Samoa is believed to 
have been the principal starting point 
of the voyages which peopled the groups 
of the South Pacific. In the language 
of those old-time voyagers, tonga meant 
south, and they gave that name to the 
Friendly Islands. Farther to the west 
and south they came upon the Cook 


to 


THE SEA 


THE SOUTH 


AND CHARLES NORDHOFF 


Rarotonga 


Group—in those days, no doubt, the 
the earth—and 
the high island of the group, the faint 
blot on the horizon which led the canoes 
to land, they called Rarotonga—**Under 
the South.” Nordhoff wanted to 
the descendants of those old explorers, 
whose contact with Europeans dates 
from less than a hundred years ago; but 
that his interest not confined to 
the people is apparent from the fol- 
lowing letter: 


southernmost ends of 


see 


was 


I was close to beginning this letter 
with a little fun at your expense; you 
would have mystified—perhaps 
convinced that my haunted friends of 
Ahu Ahu were just a bit uncanny. It 
is really a pity not to do it! I should 
have begun with a vivid glimpse of a 
séance; the quiet moonlight outside, 
seen through an open door; the glim- 
mer of a turned-down lamp in the house, 
revealing the rapt sightless face of the 
medium; the summoning of old Raka- 
moana from her sleeping place in the 
marae; the unnatural voice proclaiming 
the coming of the spirit. 

Then I would have told how a message 
from the visitor announced—for 
the strange white man vouched for by 
the mother of Apakura. “I 
island,” 


gone 


been 


was 
see an 
the ghostly voice might have 
little land surrounding 
a great lagoon. It is Nukuhina, in 
the far-off Sea of Atolls. A schooner 
lies at anchor in the calm water off the 
settlement; she not move, for 
the lagoon is very still. A boat is 
putting off for shore, and in the stern 


on—"a 


does 
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sits a dear friend of the white man—a 
slender man, who gazes eagerly toward 
the shore with dark eves like the eyes 
of our people. A 
on the beach; 


gathered 
the girls carry gifts of 
necklaces and wreaths, and in the vil- 


crowd is 


lage the old women are preparing a 
feast. The man in the boat believes 
that this welcome is for the captain of 
the schooner, not knowing that this 


people was once a race of warriors, 
and that they are gathered to give him 


welcome—the first soldier from the 
army of France to visit their island 
since the war. The keel of the boat 
grates on the sand; a score of men 


the women 
They 
are good to look upon, these girls of 
Nukuhina!), to their 
over his crown 


seize her to pull her up; 
crowd about the stranger (Ané! 


necklaces 
him with 
His face 
the old men smile, the girls 
One, bolder than the 
rest, runs at him suddenly, puts her 


throw 
and 
wreaths of flowers and shell. 


STOWS red . 


head 


laugh aloud. 
him, and kisses him after 
His face 
grows redder still; at that, the old men, 
laugh aloud. 


arms about 
the fashion of the white man. 


One after another, 
pushing and pulling to be first, the girls 
scramble to kiss him; he is overwhelmed, 


too, 


his face is like fire, 
but he is not angry, for he smiles.” 
Well, what do vou think of Ahu Ahu 


magic? 


suffocated, and now 


I really ought to refrain from 


telling you the truth, which like the 
stuff of most spirit messages—is simple, 
unexpected, and disillusioning. When 
we got to Avarua I found S—— there, 


over from Tahiti to buy cattle; before 
his departure the Alouette had turned 
up from the Paumotus, bringing word of 
your reception on Nukuhina,. 

I faney you haven't had much time, 
in your through the Low 
Archipelago, for the pursuits of a lands- 


] rov;Tess 


man, so I'll give vou an idea of how 
I've frittered away the days on Raro- 
tonga. 

Soon after our arrival there was a 
great stir over the coming of a shipload 


of parliamentary visitors from New 
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the Cook 
a feast of welcome was to be 


Zealand, making a tour of 
Islands; 
given in Avarua, pigs and 
hundreds of chickens were set aside 
for fattening, and the dancers of each 
village were to be seen rehearsing in 
We drove to Avarua on 
the appointed day and found the gov- 
ernment boat already anchored in the 
roadstead off the town—an anchorage 
dreaded by skippers, for unless the 
anchor strikes exactly on the summit 
of a sharp submerged peak, it will slide 
clean 


seores of 


the evenings. 


Long before we 
reached the settlement the air had been 
vibrant with the sound of drums, the 
visitors were coming ashore, the dancing 
was in full swing. 


off soundings. 


The performance, of course, was a 
perfectly sophisticated one—like Pa- 
peete, Avarua is a small ocean metrop- 
olis, the capital of a group—but it 
interested me to see that the people, 
in spite of the efforts of the missionaries 
to make them ashamed of everything 
pertaining to heathen days, were not 
entirely without pride in the past. 
Each village was represented by a corps 
of dancers, men and women equally 
divided, and had its own drums and 


drummers, who furnished the sole 
musie of the dance. The drums are 
of three varieties. The smallest are 


merely hollow sticks—six inches in 
diameter and a yard long—open on one 
side, and producing a loud, resonant 
click when struck with a bit of wood. 
There are others of medium size, stand- 
ing on short legs and beaten with the 
hand, but the oldtime drums, 
suspended from the limbs of trees, in- 
terested of all. Imagine a 
five-foot section of the trunk of a big 
Barringtonia, carefully hollowed out 
and smoothed, with the skins of wild 
goats stretched over the ends, and sides 
decorated with outlandish painting. 
The big drums are struck with the 
heel of the hand—with such furious 
energy that the drummer streams per- 
spiration and is soon exhausted. The 


huge 


me most 


deep pulsing sound of them carries for 
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miles in still air; sometimes at night, 
when there was dancing in the villages, 
I have heard it far and near, rising, 
falling, throbbing, from Arorangi, from 
Titikaveka, and from WNegatangiia, 
whence the ancients set out on their 
thousand-league voyages to the south. 

I wish I could make you feel, as I 
have felt, the quality of this savage 
drumming. Monotonous and rhythmic 
sound, reduced almost to its simplest 
form, it is the ancestor of all music, 
toward which, perhaps, our modern 
dance-music is a There is 
syneopation in it when the big drum 
halts at irregular intervals, and_ the 
time is carried by the clicking of hollow 
wood: 


reversion. 


but it is solemn and ominous— 
anything but the meretricious synco- 
pation of ragtime. One feels in it an 
appeal to the primitive emotions, at 
once vague and charged with meaning; 
fear and madness are there, with cru- 
elty, lust, triumph, and a savage mel- 
encholy. 

Except in the case of the contingent 
from Manihiki—an atoll far off to the 
north—there was little variation in the 
dances, for which one can only say that 
they showed evidence of careful drilling. 
The women performed a variety of the 
dance common to all branches of their 
race—basically the same whether called 
hula, hura, or ura—but their motions 
were awkward and stiff, without the 
abandon and graceful movements of 
the arms to be seen in Hawaii or the 
Society Islands. The men, who carried 
long staves like spears, were freer in 
their motions, leaping, thrusting out 
their arms, and clattering their sticks 
in unison. 

The costumes—unfortunately for the 
eye of a sensitive spectator—were 
slipped on over the wearer’s best Euro- 
pean clothes; a concession to the mis- 
sionary point of view; but the beauty 
of some of the kilts, tunics and head- 
dresses, and the trouble evidently taken 
in breiding them, showed that the 
Rarotongans have not wholly forgotten 
the past. 
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The dance was followed by speeches, 
and the speeches by a feast 
conventional 


all very 
and uninteresting. I 
wonder if you are heartily fed up on 
baked pig. One needs a dash of Island 
blood to appreciate it after the twentieth 
time! Any other sort of meat would 
be welcome here where bully beef and 
pork are the staples. The need of a 
change of diet drives one to the lagoon; 
fishing becomes a practical as well as 
a sporting proposition. 

Durmg the proper phases of the moon 
we lead a most irregular life, for the 
A.M. are often the 
ones most profitable to spend on the 
reef, and the 
with a search 
have probably 


hours from 3 to 5 


evenings are occupied 
for hermit crabs. You 
made the acquaintance 
of the hermit crab, but in case you have 
been too busy to give him the notice 
he deserves, I'll venture to dwell for a 
bit on his eccentricities. It was not a 
pure love of natural history that turned 
my attention to him; I have 
obliged to study him—at least super- 
ficially—by the fact that he is the 
dainty preferred by all the fish of this 
lagoon, and his capture, therefore, an 
indispensable preliminary to every fish- 
ing expedition. 

There must 
hermit crab-— 
ready : 


been 


be several varieties of 
I have counted three al- 
the ordinary small brown one 
called kakara, the huge red one found 
in deep water, and the black, hairy 
kind, whose pounded-up body is mixed 
with grated coconut to extract the oil. 
This latter is called unga; in the old 
the of Rarotong: 
society was known by the same name— 
meaning, | that all of their 
property could be carried on their backs. 
The common variety is a good deal like 
the robber crab in habits; 


days lowest class 


suppose, 


the natives 
go so far as to say that it is the same 
creature, in different stages of its exist- 
ence. I doubt this theory, for while 
there are plenty of the little kakara on 
the voleanic islands, the robber crab is 
very rare; he lives on the atolls, and 
to my mind it is incredible that he 
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should journey from island to island, 
through leagues of deep sea. Like 
his formidable relative, the kakara 
spends most of his time ashore, fre- 
quenting the bush along the water's 
edge, where he lies hidden throughout 
the day in a hole or under a pile of 
leaves. His first duty of the evening 
is a trip to salt water, for he seems to 
need a thorough wetting once in each 
twenty-four hours. After his bath he 
heads back for the bush to begin his 
nightly search for food—nearly any 
kind of edible refuse—a dead fish on the 
beach, the fallen fruit of a pandanus, 
a coconut, opened by rat or flying fox, 
and containing a few shreds of meat. 
The size of the kakara can be judged 
from his shell, which may be as small 
as a thimble or as large as an orange. 
The creature inside is marvelously 
adapted to the life he leads. His soft 
and muscular body curls into the spiral 
of the shell and is securely anchored by 
a twist of the tail. The fore-end of the 
crab, which protrudes from the shell 
when he is in motion, reminds one of a 
tiny lobster; the same stalk eyes, the 
same legs, the same strong claws. 
When alarmed he snaps back into his 
mobile fortress, and you perceive that 
legs and claws fold into a flat armored 
barrier, sealing up perfectly the entrance 
of the shell. Sit still and wateh him; 
presently the claws unfold cautiously 
and he emerges little by little, feelers 
waving and eyes peering about in a 
ludicrously apprehensive manner. Fi- 
nally he gathers courage and starts off 
for the bush at his curious rolling gait. 
One might suppose the hermit crab 
the least social of living things, but in 
reality he is gregarious and seems to 
enjoy the company of his friends. They 
wander in little bands; very often one 
finds two or three small ones perched 
on the back of a larger comrade and 


enjoying an effortless trip across the 
beach to the lagoon. One afternoon I 
came upon three of them traveling in 
single file; the last member of the party 
—a frail little chap—crunched under 


the heel of my boot before I saw him. 
I stopped a moment in regret and saw 
that the two other crabs were also 
stopping—warned, by [ know not what 
obscure sense, that all was not well 
with their friend. They drew together 
as they halted, and went through a 
hasty and obviously anxious exchange 
of ideas—face to face, with feelers 
waving nervously. One was reminded 
irresistibly of a pair of fussy little old 
gentlemen, halted in the street to decide 
which should do an unpleasant errand. 
At length one of the two settled himself 
to wait, while the other faced about 
and shambled off briskly to the rear. 
A few seconds brought him to what 
was left of his unfortunate comrade; 
his eyes seemed to start from his head 
as he felt over the crushed wreck. A 
moment later he turned and hastened 
back even faster than he had come. 
His arrival had an air of palpitating 
excitement; I fancied I felt transmitted 
to me a tiny thrill of horror at the news 
about to be communicated. This time 
the four antenne fairly vibrated—I 
imagined the conversation going on an 
inch above the ground. 

“My God!” announced the bearer of 
ill tidings breathlessly, “Poor Bill is 
dead!” 

“Bill dead!” exclaimed the other, 
shocked in spite of his incredulity; 
“but no, you must be wrong—what 
could have killed him?” 

“T don’t know; he’s dead all the 
same—crushed and mangled—it upset 
me fearfully.” 

“Come, come—you’ve been seeing 
things; he must have taken a short cut 
to the beach.” 

*T tell you‘he’s dead; come and have 
a look if you don’t believe me.” So 
off they went together for a look at the 
corpse, and I left them to mourn their 
friend—perhaps to eat him. 

f you want to see a curious sight get 
a hermit crab some day and pick up 
half a dozen empty shells of the size 
to fit him. Lay the shells on the sand 
in a circle a few inches across, extract 
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THE FAMOUS PALM AT AVARUA 


the crab without hurting him from his 
house, and set him down naked among 
the empty shells. To get him out, by 
the way, is not so easy as it sounds, 
but you can do it by taking hold of 
his and maintaining a steady, 
gentle pull; in time the muscles of his 
tail will tire and his grip relax. You 
will be amused when you see his first 
walk without his shell, 


which weighs three or four times as 


claws 


attempts to 


much as the tenant; it is precisely as 
a man might down on some 
planet where gravity is weaker than 
on our earth. Naked, helpless, and 
worried—trés, trés inquiet—the crab 
makes a dash for one of the shells, gives 
it a hasty inspection with his feelers, 
finds something not quite right, and 
hobbles off to the next one. Perhaps 
this suits him. He faces about, in goes 
his tail to take a grip on the whorls, he 
snaps in and out a few times as if trying 
the strategic possibilities of the new 
quarters, and next moment you will 
Vout. CXLII.—No. 848.—30 


act, set 


—SEVEN TREES FROM 


ONE COCONUT 


see him ambling off blissfully toward 
the bush. 

The chase of the hermit crab is tame 
sport, no doubt, but not entirely with- 
out interest. One evening we set out 
just after dark, bucket and torch in 
hand—not the old South Sea torch of 
coconut leaf, but the modern tube of 
galvanized iron, filled with kerosene 
and plugged with burlap, which acts 
as a wick. The high beach is best at 
this hour, for one’s quarry is beginning 
to emerge from the bush for the evening 
dip, and those that have passed will 
leave spoor in the soft coral sand. 
Here is the track of a small one, winding 
toward the water in eccentric curves 
and zigzags; follow it and you find him, 
motionless in the torchlight, hoping to 
escape notice. He goes into the pail 
with a clang—you can hear his feet 
scratching vainly at the smooth sides. 
There were not many this 
stretch of beach; they are uncertain 
in their habits and seem to be great 


about on 
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wanderers. Here is the track of a 
monster, broad and corrugated like 
the trail of a miniature Whippet Tank; 


the spoor leads to the lagoon—no signs 


of him at the water’s edge—he has 
doubled back. Lift up that rotten 
coconut frond... an unga, black, 


hairy, armed with a vicious pair of 
claws; you can hear him raging in the 
pail, a noise halfway between a whine 
and a growl—a crab with a voice! 

A stroll of an hour or two along the 
beach usually procures enough bait for 
a day’s fishing, and one turns inland to 
follow the road home. Sometimes, 
when the new moon has set behind the 
Avarua peaks and thick darkness settles 
over the bush—when the surf murmurs 
almost inaudibly in a stillness broken 
by the plunge of a fish in the lagoon, 
or the grating sereech of a flying-fox, 
quarreling with his mates in the palm- 
tops—one is not sorry when the lights 
of the plantation begin 
through the trees. 

We went to bed early that evening, 


to glimmer 
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for we had to be up long before day- 
light to catch the first of the flood tide, 
but these island nights are not meant 
for sleep—I was soon up again, to 
spend a couple of hours alone on the 
veranda. The feel of the air was like 
a caress; neither hot nor cold, and 
perfumed with the scents of strange 
flowers—waxen Tiaré Tahiti, sweet and 
heady frangipani, languorous Queen of 
the Night. In the mango tree behind 
the house a mynah twittered—a drowsy 
overture to one of their abrupt nocturnal 
choruses. They are quaint birds, the 
mynahs; introduced to the Islands 
many years ago, they have increased 
amazingly in this friendly environment, 
where they live in a state of half- 
domesticated familiarity with mankind. 
One sees them everywhere, hopping 
fearlessly about the streets of villages, 
fluttering to the table to finish the 
bread crumbs left after a meal, perched 
on the backs of cattle in the coconut 
groves. They are intensely gregarious, 
gathering in large flocks at sunset to 
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roost in some thick-foliaged tree 
orange, mango, or alligator pear. From 


time to time during the night, with an 
abruptness and perfect unison that 
make one suspect the presence of a 
feathered leader of the orchestra, the 
two or three hundred members of the 
colony burst into deafening song—a 
chorus which lasts perhaps twenty 
seconds, and stops as suddenly as it 
began. 

At last I knocked the ashes out of 
my pipe and turned in; at intervals, 
before sleep came, I heard the far-off 
thud of a ripe coconut, or the faint 
slither and old frond, 
falling from a palm. We were awakened 
at three o’clock by the cook’s announce- 
ment that coffee was ready; it is a 
pleasure to live where dressing is only 
a matter of slipping on a fresh singlet 
and hitching the pareu tight about 
one’s waist. Each man carried a pair 
of old shoes, for even the leathery feet 
of a native must be protected before 
he ventures on the live coral. Half a 


crash of an 


dozen plantation boys followed us to 
the beach, along a path leading down 
coconuts, 


an avenue of the slender 


ARUTUNGA PASSAGE 


boles illuminated by the glare of torch- 
light. In five minutes we were under 
the dark ironwoods at the water's edge, 
where the canoes are hauled up; with- 
out waiting for us, the boys plunged 
into the lagoon—half-swimming, half- 
wading toward the reef—torches held 
aloft in their left hands. 

The tide was very low; we had only 
a short paddle to the shallow water on 
the inner side of the barrier. It was 
dead calm—ideal weather for the spear 
—but there had been a storm some- 
where to the south; lines of tall glassy 
combers, faintly visible in the starlight, 
were curling with the splitting reports 
of field artillery—crashing down on the 
reef until the coral beneath us seemed 
to tremble at each shock. The eastern 
sky had not yet begun to pale—the 
constellations glimmered with the soft 
glow of the tropics: the Southern 
Cross, Orion, the Pleiades, the familiar 
outlines of the Dipper, inverted above 
the horizon to the north. 

When the water was only knee-deep, 
we moored the canoe to a coral mush- 
room and went overboard in bare legs 
and tucked-up pareus. Wading slowly, 
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about twenty feet apart—the lagoon 
so still and clear that it was not easy 
to tell where air ended and water 
began—nothing moving in the circle of 
torchlight could escape notice. It was 
watch the bottom and 
the reef is a honeycomb 
through 


necessary to 
walk warily; 
of holes which 


Many 
a few feet in di- 


and 


passa ves 


the sea boils in at certain tides. 
of these holes, only 
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slipped his spear close before he thrust 
with a skill that needs years to acquire. 
He killed the fish with a stab just 
where the head joins the body, and 
strung it on the strip of hibiscus bark 
at his waist. 

These lagoons swarm with strange 
forms of life unknown in northern waters; 
until one learns one’s way about there 
is a certain amount of danger in wad- 

ing through the shallows 








a - 


along the reef. A sea 
scorpion passed close by 
us—a wicked-looking 
thing, all feelers and enor- 
mous fins; a touch of 
those spines would give 
youa nasty leg. Aneven 
more poisonous fish is 
found here—though for- 
tunately not often: the 
noo, Which lies buried in 
patches of coral sand. I 
have never seen one, and 
do not know its name in 
English, but the spines of 
its dorsal fin are said to 
be hollow like the fangs 
of a rattlesnake, and to 
inject a poison—when 
stepped on—that is apt 
to kill or cripple for life. 
The totara, or sea porcu- 
pine, is another odd crea- 
ture, but not at all to be 
feared; at the approach 
of danger he blows him- 
self up like a football, and 
once inflated, is proof 
against almost anything 
—I've seen a man hurla 
heavy stone on one a 
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ameter at the surface, lead deep down 
and out into the caverns lining the 


edges of the pass—the haunts of octopus 


and the man-eating rock-cod called 
tonu. A faint ripple revealed a_ big 


blue parrot fish skulking in the shadow 
of a bowlder; one of the native boys 


dozen times without being 

able to burst him open. 

In a different way, the 
conger eels are nearly as hard to kill, par- 
ticularly the big ones, which are no joke 
to handle when one is wading barelegged. 
One must be on the alert every mo- 
ment—torch blazing, spear poised. One 
moment you jump on a mushroom of 
coral to avoid a pair of sea snakes, long, 
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slender and spotted—active fearless 
creatures whose bite is said to be a 
serious matter; a moment later you 
are slipping and scrambling at top 
speed to cut off some large fish, working 
his way through the shallows. One of 
the boys bagged a patuki—a young 
tonu; I was glad to have a look at 
the ugly little brute. He was only a 
foot long—a marvel of protective color- 
ing, irregularly spotted and blotched so 
as to be nearly invisible against a back- 
ground of coral. The size of the 
mouth, the power of the jaws, and the 
rows of cruel little teeth, convinced me 
that the full-grown fish must deserve the 
bad name given him by the pearl divers. 

The light was gray and the cloud 
banks along the eastern horizon flushing 
pale rose when the boys extinguished 
their torches and set out across the 
lagoon, each one trailing a heavy string 
of fish. My host had had enough sport 
for once, but I love to be on the water 
at dawn, so when I had landed him I 
paddled out to the pass to fish for 


VILLAGE WAS REPRESENTED BY 


A CORPS OF DANCERS 


titiara. The current was slack and 
not a breath of wind stirred the lagoon. 
The light grew stronger; the contours 
of the island developed in sharp serra- 
tions against the sky; presently the 
sun rose. 

I anchored the canoe in a fathom of 
water at the edge of the pass, allowing 
her to swing out over the depths. 
Through my water-glass I could exam- 
ine the precipitous walls of the channel 
—fifty feet high, overhanging in places, 
seamed, pitted, broken by the dark 
mouths of caverns. Shoals of fish 
moved leisurely along the face of the 
coral—appearing and disappearing like 
nesting swallows, seen from a cliff-top: 
swinish parrot fish, bright blue and long 
as a man’s arm; taputapu, spangled 
orange and black—stopping to nibble 
at the coral; slender pipefish; swift 
nanue; fish of extraordinary form and 
coloring—indescribable, perhaps unde- 
scribed. At last I saw what I was 
after—a_ school of titiara, working in 
from the sea. 
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I wonder if you know this fish; it is 
new to me, though I have been told that 
it exists in the northern Pacific. It is 
of the true game type—swift and rapa- 
the conformation of a 
mackerel, and related, I should say, to 
The 


young ones, eight to ten inches long, 


clous—with 


the pompano of American waters. 


and appearing at certain times of year 
in great called 
running from two 
pounds up to twelve—it is known as 
titiara in the Cook Islands: pathere 
in Tahiti and to the east. The fully 
grown fish, which attains a weight of 
a hundred pounds or more, is called 
urua. 


schools, are aturt. 


When medium-sized 


These different names for stages 
in the life of the same fish are interesting 
to me, for they illustrate the richness, 
in certain directions, of a language so 
We have such terms 
they are rapidly be- 


poor in others, 
in English, but 
coming obsolete; I doubt, for example, 
if the average man at home knows that 
a young salmon is called a grilse, and 
a still younger one, a parr. 

One’s outfit for this kind of fishing 
consists of a pail of hermit crabs, a 
couple of stones for crushing them, a 
hundred feet of line, a 
single hook on a length of piano wire, 


stout cotton 
and several dozen pebbles, to be used 
First of all you smash the 
shells of a few crabs, tear off the soft 


as sinkers. 


bodies for bait, and crush the claws and 
This chum 1s thrown 
overboard little by little to attract the 
fish and keep them about the canoe, 
When a glance through the water-glass 


legs to a paste. 


shows that the fish you want are gath- 
ered beneath you, a pebble is attached 
to the line by means of a special hitch, 
Now 
you lower the line over the side until 
the bait is in the required position; 
a sharp pull frees the sinker, and you 
are ready for the first client. The 
theory of the detachable sinker is that 
it enables one to fish at a distance from 
the boat without having the hook rest 
on the bottom, where it is apt to foul 


which can be undone by a jerk. 


in the coral. 
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On this occasion my sport was ruined 
by one of those tantalizing incidents 
which lend charm to every variety of 
angling. I had caught two fish and 
was lowering my line to try for a third, 
when the small fry gobbling my chum 
suddenly scattered and disappeared. 
Next moment a monstrous titiara— 
almost in the urua loomed up 
from the depths, seized my bait, and 
made off so fast that the line fairly 
scorched my fingers. My tackle was 
not designed for such game as this 
there was nothing to do but try to play 
him; but when only a yard of line re- 
mained in my hands I was forced to 
check the rush. A powerful wrench, 
the line slackened dead, he was off, the 
light hook had snapped at the bend— 
and I had no other! The old, old, 
story—it is never the fingerlings that 
get away. 

Cut filets and soaked for six 
hours in lime juice, my two fish made a 
raw 


class 


into 


hors d@aurre of the most delicate 


kind. I took a plate of it to the house 
of a neighbor who had asked me to 


dinner, and this old timer in the South 
Seas pronounced it of the very first 
order. You would enjoy knowing him; 
he has been in this part of the world 
since the seventies—supercargo, skipper, 
trader on islands seldom visited even 
to-day. Now he is retired and lives 
on a small plantation which represents 
the savings of a lifetime. After dinner, 
as we sat on his wide veranda with 
pipes going and glasses on the table 
between us, he told me a tale so curious 
that I cannot resist repeating it to you 
—the story of an island far away to 
the north and west—an island I shall 
eall Ariri. 

Atolls are by nature lonely places, 
but of all atolls in the Pacific, Ariri is 
perhaps the loneliest—never visited, 
far off from any group, out of the paths 
of navigation. Not very many years 


ago Ariri was a bit of no man’s land; 
though marked on the chart, its exist- 
ence was ignored by the Powers—it 
had never been inhabited, no flag had 
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ever been raised above its beaches of 
dazzling coral sand. At that time, as 
for centuries before, the sea birds nested 
undisturbed on the islets within the reef, 
where all day long the water flashed blue 
in the sunlight and the trade wind 
hummed a song of loneliness among the 
palm tops. 

Then a day came when two French- 
men—shrewd traders and planters of 
coconuts in the Tuamotu—spoke of 
Ariri. Here was an island capable of an 
annual hundred tons of copra, and 
claimed by no man; they would plant it 
and reap the rewards of enterprise. The 
chief difficulty was to find a superin- 
tendent to take charge of the project; it 
needed a white man, but white men 
willing to undertake a task of such 
poignant loneliness were not to be found 
every day in Papeete. As it chanced, 
their man was at hand. 

The natives called him Tino—perhaps 
his name had once been King. Years 
among the islands had obliterated what- 
ever stamp of nationality he might have 
possessed; it was rumored that he was 
English by birth, and also that he had 
held a commission in the Confederate 


navy. Tall, strong, and of fine presence, 
with a full blond beard and eyes of reck- 
less blue, a great singer and dancer- 

always the merriest at a feast and the 
idol of the women, a remarkable linguist 
and story-teller, drunken, brave, witty, 
and unprincipled. Tino was of a type 
which thrives in Polynesia. 

When they offered him the position of 
superintendent at Ariri the two French- 
men were not without misgivings. He 
was on the beach at the time, though the 
only sign of that condition was an un- 
usual laxity in returning the favor when 
a friend invited him to drink. Tino had 
no money, but that was his sole limita- 
tion; each of a dozen native families 
vied for the honor of transferring his 
mat and camphorwood box to their 
house; when evening came he had his 
choice of a dozen invitations to dine, and 
a dozen girls competed for the joy of 
doing his laundry and making hats for 
him. But this easy-going philosoy hy 
and lack of worry over a_ situation 
scarcely respectable in the eyes of 
Papeete’s business men were calculated 
to sow distrust. In the case of Ariri, 
however, it was difficult to see how he 
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ANCHORED OFF 


there would be no 
they would see to that—and 
with no visitors and no means of leaving 
the island there seemed little chance of 
trouble. Tino was a famous handler of 
native labor. 


could go astray; 


liquor 


The agreement was made and in due 
time a schooner sailed into the Ariri 
lagoon to land Tino and a 
Raiatea boys with their wives. 


score of 
The 
Frenchmen took care to leave no boat 
capable of putting out to sea, but as 
there were houses and sheds to build 
they left a considerable variety of tools 
and gear, in addition to a year’s supply 
of medicine, food, and clothing. A day 
or two later the schooner sailed away. 

The superintendent called his men 
together and appointed a foreman, 
The main island was to be cleared, rows 
staked out, and the nuts brought for 
seed to be planted in such a manner. 
Before this work began, a house was to 
be built for each family. That was all, ex- 
cept that Tino needed five men at once 
for special work of his own—let them be 
most skilled in woodworking. 
With that he seems to have dismissed the 
business of planting coconuts from his 
mind. 


those 


There was a certain amount of hibis- 
cus on the island, as well as the trees 
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called tou and puka. In seven months’ 
time, with the help of his men, Tino cut 
down trees, sawed out timbers and 
planking, and built a forty-foot cutter— 
sturdy, fast, and seaworthy. Her mast 
was the smoothed-down trunk of an old 
coconut palm; her sails a patchwork of 
varied fabrics; her cordage of cinnet, 
twisted and braided coconut fiber—the 
work of women, incredibly skillful and 
patient. For anchor, carried a 
grooved coral bowlder, and her water 
tanks were five-gallon kerosene tins. At 
the end of the seventh month this im- 
probable vessel was launched, rigged, 
and provisioned. ‘Tino bade and set sail 
his men farewell—promising to return— 
to the westward, fearless and alone. His 
only instrument was a compass, and yet 
he made the passage to Fiji—twelve 
hundred miles—in fifteen days. 

I forgot to say that before his depar- 
ture he had ordered the top of a tall palm 
chopped off, and on this stout flagpole 
had hoisted a homemade edition of the 
Union Jack. In Fiji he wasted no time. 


she 


At the office of the High Commissioner 
of the Pacific he announced that he had 
taken possession of Ariri in the name of 
the British Empire, and petitioned that 
a fifty years’ lease of the island—at 
nominal rate—be given him. 


The re- 
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quest was granted; a few days later 
Tino was again at sea, still alone, and 
headed for his little kingdom. 

The story is that he bought a sextant 
in Fiji, but at any rate, something went 
wrong and he was fifty days without a 
landfall. 
man, drifting about alone in his absurd 
boat 
worried! 


Think of this extraordinary 


self-confident, and = un- 
Even Captain Slocum, said to 
have navigated 


careless, 


thousands of miles of 
ocean with no other chronometer than a 
Connecticut alarm clock, performed no 
madder feat. Tino fetched up at a big 
lagoon island, six or seven hundred miles 
out of his course. It is enough to say of 
his stop there that he spent a week and 
left, loaded down with provisions and 
drinking nuts, and accompanied by five 
of the younger and prettier girls of the 
village. 


This time all went smoothly; the 
plural honeymoon party enjoyed a 
merry voyage to Ariri, where Tino 
established his large and = amicable 


family, and proceeded to the less divert- 
ing business of planting coconuts. A 
year passed; a day came when the 
Tahiti 
sent a 


schooner from rounded to in 
the lagoon and boat 
Accompanied by his twenty men, ‘Tino 
met the supercargo on the 
Copra from the old trees? There was 
not much, but what there was belonged 
to him. This British island, 
and he was the lessee; here were the 
He regretted that 
could not allow 
<lemoralize the labor, 
The Frenchmen fumed, but 
they were too shrewd not to recognize 
defeat. 

The years passed in peaceful and idyi- 
lic fashion; a score of Tino’s half-savage 


ashore. 


beach. 


Was a 


papers to prove it. 
as the proprietor he 
strangers ashore 


you know. 


offspring fished and swam and raced 
along the beach. 
fell ill. 

While he lay in bed, despondent, and 
brooding over the unfamiliar experience, 
a schooner entered the lagoon and 
dropped anchor opposite the settlement. 


Then one day Tino 
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Her boat—trim and smartly manned as 
a yacht’s gig—brought ashore the first 
missionary to set foot on Arini. Tino was 
difficult in the beginning, but the moment 
was perhaps the weakest of his life; when 
the missionary left he had married the 
sick man to Manini—his favorite wife— 
and received permission to install a na- 
tive teacher for the children of the 
island. 

It amuses me to think of Tino’s re- 
covery and probable regret over his 
the natural, so 
human; bodily illness and spiritual re- 
form have always gone hand in hand. 
But his word had been given in good 
faith; he = finished the church and 
schoolhouse he had promised, and in due 
time installed the his 
flock, The supreme irony of the affair 
comes at this point, for the native 
teacher, on the lookout for a flirtation, 
was Indiscreet enough to select Manini 
as the object of his attentions, and ended 
by being caught with her under circum- 


weakness thing is so 


teacher among 


stances of the most delicate and compro- 
mising nature. As Tino said afterward: 

“He had a score of women to choose 
from, beside four of mine who wouldn't 
have mattered—and then he picked on 
Manini! Why, damn it all! man, I was 
a bit fond of the old girl!” 

The teacher paid dearly for his in- 
discretion. Tino lashed him to a post 
in the sun, where he would probably 
have died if the missionary schooner had 
not appeared just at that time. Cowed 
and whimpering, the culprit was thrown 
into a canoe by the indignant husband, 
who pushed off and paddled angrily 
alongside the schooner. 

“Here’s your bleeding missionary!” he 
roared out, as he hurled the struggling 
native into the lagoon. “I’m through 
with him—from now on this island will 
have to get along with me for teacher 
and missionary and king!” 

That is all of the story, except that 
Tino died not long ago—happy, rich 
enough, and surrounded by a numerous 
tribe of grandchildren. 


(To be continued.) 
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\ ANDRO had lost his lip. 


h plaving days would soon be done. 


His horn- 


There was joking, compassion, and con- 
sternation among the orchestra men of 
the Calabrese Royal Grand Opera Com- 
pany, which at that time was playing 
the Harmonion Theater in 
New Jk rsey. Half a 
stood before the shabby red stage door. 
For twenty-five vears Alessandro Ales- 
sandrici first 


Trenton, 


dozen musicians 


had played al competent 
horn, and how, 

“And now, 
as well take lis 


Pyhiie 


rpo di Bacco! he might 
French horn and cook 
aronl mm zt. soccoli, the oboist, 
moved his fat shoulders in pity. 


Sandro’s case was a bad one, a tragedy 


of music such as is forever befalling. 
The lip is a traitor, the French horn a 
Satan. To-day the lip is strong and 


firm and makes a beautiful embrochure, 
and the horn shouts like a soldier, cries 
like a woman. ‘To-morrow the lip has 
lost the strength of its nerves and mus- 
cles, and music is turned into mockery. 
Then the unhappy musician might as 
well sing the horn part. 

The orchestra men grew excited about 
it, and no wonder. The opera that after- 
noon “Faust,” formidable 
“Faust,” with its Vision of Marguerite 
which has one of the beautiful 


pieces ot horn Music ever composed. 


was to he 
most 


‘Faust’ was written for horn, voices, 
and orchestra—mostly horn,” declaimed 
Schizzo, the saturnine, long-jawed Nea- 
politan who plaved the trombone. 

And Sandro with his broken lip was to 
A clarinettist 
laughed, a second violinist looked grave, 
and they all talked. 


Then Sandro came down the street, 


play the first-horn part. 


horn under arm, hat pulled over left eye. 


LOST 
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BURANELLI 


He was short, thin, gray, and slow- 
moving—but a brave old fellow. 
* Eh, Sandro!” Boccoli called. ‘Tow 


> 
4 


are the girls these days 
Sandro puffed at the black, acrid 
toscano he was smoking, and replied, 
with Italian taciturnity, which is as 
characteristic as Italian volubility: 
“The girls—they are not saints 
remain angels.” 


they 
The phrase was his 
favorite mot. 

“It is Sandro’s mustaches,” Schizzo 
jested, “that the girls admire.” 

It was Sandro’s mustaches that drew 
the notice of the passer-by. They were 
The right one pointed 
That 
is a fashion sometimes affected by brave 
old fellows among the Italians. 

They rallied him about the girls. They 
were sorry for him, and wanted to please 
him. 


gray and long. 
upward, the left one downward. 


From a certain point of view Sandro 
was not an old man at all. He was only 
fiftv, but he had never known what it 
was to be middle-aged. He had become 
an old man at forty-five, had become 
An old 
one of the men of old—the Ro- 
mans were men of old. They were glori- 
ous forefathers to have—the Romans. 

“It is that plump Corinne Davel,” 
shouted Bocecoli, “who has made Signor 
Alessandro Alessandrici think himself an 
Alexander among women.” 


one because he had wanted to. 
man— 


Sandro’s deep-set gray eyes took an 
expression of rakish boldness. He leaned 
against the battered red stage door with 


- a pose. 


“You mean that pair of brown eyes 
who sings the smallest réles they can 
find for her?” the sour Schizzo carried 
on the joke. 























THE 





Sandro twirled grandly at his up- 
pointing mustache. 

“That agreeable girl,” Boccoli ques- 
tioned, with heavy Rabelaisianism, “* who 
should be signora and mamma and not 
prima donna?” 

Sandro pulled open the red stage door, 
He had 
not intended to go to her with such seant 
delay, but his had 
spurred up his sentimentality. He found 
her in the large dingy room that served 
as make-up quarters for the ladies of the 
chorus, and called her forth. They stood 
in a dark corner and talked. 


and went looking for Corinne. 


comrades’ gibes 


Dern Fa, 


’ 


LOST 





HAD COURTED CORINNE CAUTIOUSLY 
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Corinne had an opera singer’s many 
complaints to make. The conductor had 
been rude to her. They would not give 
her a dressing room of her own. Sandro 
consoled her with philosophies that he 
was accustomed to propound to her 
designfully. 

“Corinne,” he said, “you know that 
singing is the life of an animal. It is 
better to be beaten by a bad husband 


than to be a singer. You expect to 
get fame. You don’t get it. You 


expect to get your salary. You don't 
get it.” 


Corinne nodded, with as bitter an ex- 


AND SAGACIOUSLY FOR A YEAR 
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mirthful round face 


Sandro continued: 


her 
would permit. 


pression as 


“Corinne, you know you were meant 
for a family life.” 

Corinne laughed a tantalizing laugh. 

She was an honest, warm-hearted girl. 
Back in Davis. 
She had studied in Italy and had become 
Cordelia Daversi. Returned to America 
she Davel. Her native 
broad country instincts had been deep- 
ened by contact with the earth-loving, 
wine-drinking Italians, and she had few 
affectations in her. She understood that 
She fell 
*Ernani Involami.”’ 
Fired by her provocative air, Sandro 


Indiana she was Cora 


was Corinne 


she was meant for a family life. 
to humming 


was swayed for a moment by boldness 
and passion. He disclosed to Corinne a 
chain of reasonings that had been mov- 
ing in his head for a month. He was the 
a Milanese innkeeper. In_ his 
boyhood he had learned the art of hospi- 
talitv. He had 
Corinne was disgusted with opera sing- 
ing, he 


son ot 


saved some money. 


with the discouragements of 
horn playing. 
able, and he 
Italian: 

* Marriage 


progeny 


The logic was unavoid- 
phrased it in’ laconic 
a spaghetti restaurant— 
wealth! 

“And when I die,” he concluded, with 
the slight smile of an old man’s irony, 
“vou will still be young, and you will 
have plenty of money.” 

“Sandro,” she said, in gentle mockery, 
“if vou are such a fool at fifty, what will 


vou be at sixty! 


‘ 


She was taller than he was, and she 
carried herself erect, with the womanly 
pride of a girl who knows she has an 
excellent and does not mourn 
that it is little given to straight lines or 


acute angles. 


fivure, 


She looked down at him, 
her dark eyes curious, her kindly mouth 
smiling. 

Sandro leaned against the drab wall 
and filled the air with smoke, and medi- 
He had courted 
Corinne cautiously and sagaciously for a 


tated philosophically. 


It was evident that he had made 
progress with her. 


year. 
In another year, he 
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computed with deliberation, he would 
have her in a mood to marry him. He 
pulled his hat still farther over his left 
eye, and curled his up-pointing mus- 
tache. Corinne hummed coquettishly as 
she looked into his face, which charmed 
her with its small, moody smile and low- 
ered, dream-filled eyes. 
Then darkness closed 
abruptly. 
brain 


upon Sandro 
He heard music in his fevered 
*Faust.”” Corinne 
was humming the Vision-of-Marguerite 
melody. Sandro 


music from 


heard the orchestra 
playing, the violins mimicking the whir 
of the spinning wheel, the horn singing 
the romantic 
every note. 


tune—and breaking on 
He sank back against the 
wall as if to slide to the floor as the sound 
rang through him, the misshapen gurgle 
of a faltering French-horn note. He saw 
the conductor’s furious grimaces and 
gesticulations with the baton. And then 

. and then he saw himself discharged 
from the Calabrese Royal Grand Opera 
Company. 

The loss of Sandro’s lip promised to 
ruin Sandro’s love. If he had to depart 
from the company prematurely, he 
would have to leave his campaign 
against Corinne half completed. 

“What is the matter, Sandro?” 
rinne saw 


Co- 
the wretchedness in the old 
horn player’s face. 

“Come to dinner with me after the 
performance,” Sandro replied, grimly, 
“and I will tell you.” 

He took her back to the chorus’ dress- 
ing room and, full of unhappiness, took 
himself to the orchestra pit where his 
comrades were tuning up and where his 
own unhappiness was speedily doubled. 

“The great conductor, Maestro Ric- 
cardi, has come from New York to hear 
this afternoon’s performance,” Schizzo 
was remarking. 

* Maestro here?” 


Riccardi will be 


Sandro questioned in a troubled voice as 
he unpacked his horn. 

Schizzo replied, adjusting the 
* Maestro 
Sandro 
groaned as terror unfolded in his mind. 


“Yes.” 
tuning slide of his trombone. 
Riccardi is a good musician.” 
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Maestro Riccardi to be present 


afternoon! 


that 
That meant disaster. 

Let the violins come in a bar too soon, 
or the clarinets sail away off key, and a 
conductor is ready to swoon ordinarily ; 
when a fellow conductor is there to hear 
it, he is ready to die. Androcchio, the 
Calabrese Company's 
conductor, was a good 
fellow, but if Sandro did 
any disreputable horn 
playing for Maestro 
Riceardi’s benefit, it 
would mean instant dis- 
from the 


missal com- 


pany. Sandro saw the 
end. Good-by to Co- 
rinne. 


This will be the im- 
portant ° Faust’ of the 
Schizzo 


season,” an- 


nounced, glancing at 
Sandro. 

“The im portant 
*Faust’?”? boomed Boc- 
His 


huge brown face gath- 


coli, catching fire. 


ered a frown of tremen- 
dous fervor. ** The great 
‘Faust’ The magnifi- 
cent ‘Faust’! The his- 
torical ‘Faust’! Impre- 
sario Calabrese saysthat 
this ‘Faust’ will make 
hima greater impresario 
than the impresario who 
ran the Colosseum, 
Miss Simpson, the 
American soprano he 
has discovered, makes 

debut. She will take her place 
instantly, the moment she begins pedal- 


her 


ing the spinning wheel, as the queen 
of Marguerites. Her 
will make Gounod in 
the 
may hear it better, 


‘Jewel Song’ 
heaven 
that he 
Her garden scene 
would make gardens famous, if they 
were not famous already. 


Signor 


stop choir of angels so 


Miss Simpson 
will make a prodigious Marguerite. How 
does Impresario Calabrese know this? 
He told me last night over a glass of 


LOS'1 
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bad gragnano that nature had created 
Miss Simpson to sing Marguerite—be- 
cause Miss Simpson has blond hair, just 
as Marguerite had. She will sing with 
her hair!’ Bocecoli concluded with a 
shout drew the attention of the 


that 
audience. 





SANDRO FILLED THE THEATER WITH A GLORIFIED SOLO 


The musicians were delighted. The 
ponderous, thunderous oboist was a 


favorite wag, and they dearly relished 
the many blunder stories told of their 
shrewd Calabrian impresario. As for 
the new soprano, she had sounded well 
at rehearsals, but orchestra players are 
constitutionally scornful of singers, and 
ridicule them in every season. They 
could, however, poke no fun at Maestro 
Riccardi. He was a good musician. It 
would be an important “ Faust.” 
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* And it will be Sandro’s first *Faust,””’ 


Schizzo muttered, sardonically to the 
tympanist, “after he has been putting 
the curse on the horn in ‘Lucia’ and 


‘Cavalleria’ all season. Fancy when he 
comes to the Vision of Marguerite and 
takes that divine horn melody, si-mi- 


sol sol,”” he * and 


Maestro Riccardi 
*Faust’ that will make him 
jump like an acrobat.” 


sang expressively, 
breaks on eve rv note. 


MW ill hear al 


He played si-mi-sol-sol on his trom- 
hone, breaking ludicrously. Those who 
heard it in the din of tuning up laughed 
and made jokes on their own part. 

TheshadowsinSandro’ssunken cheeks 
grew darker. He warmed up his horn 
with the most lugubrious intonations. 

\ disturbance had arisen in the audi- 
ence. There was an uproar of clapping, 
whistling, and shouts of, “ Comincia!”’ 

“What is the with them?” 
erumbled Boccoli. * They don't expect 
us to begin on time!” 


matter 


* But it is half an hour past curtain,” 
remonstrated Schizzo. “| wonder what 
is wrong.” 

*'The tenor Ruffino wants fifty dellars 
of his back salary, and refuses to go on 
until he gets it.” Boccoli suggested. 

Androcchio came hurrying to the con- 
ductor’s desk. Schizzo shuffled over to 
him. He was an intimate of the con- 
and felt that all secrets should 
he whispered to him. 


ductor’s, 
Androechio  re- 
plied to the trombonist’s question with a 
great shrug of his shoulders and a flood 
ot low spoken phrases. 

“At the last 


brese made a scene with Miss Simpson, 


moment Signora Cala- 
and Miss Simpson called a taxi and went 
to her hotel It fine situation. 
Phen that fat Davel stepped up. What 
But she said she knew 
Marguerite better than Faust ever knew 


Was a 


can she sing ? 
her, and we have had to let her try it. 
She will sing like a thief.” 

“That girl of 


Schizzo, incredulously. 


Sandro’s,”” muttered 

At the mention of Sandro, Androc- 
chio clapped his hands to his ears and 
cursed 
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“*Faust’ with neither a horn nor a 
Dio! Dio!’ He looked around 
forebodingly. 

In the principal box sat a tall, fat 
young man whose dark mustaches were 
of such length and volume that they 
seemed like false ones. The great con- 
ductor, Maestro Riccardi! He bore him- 
self with the pompous tranquillity of a 
critic, 


soprano! 


Androcchio scowled, which, with his 
habitual need of a shave, made him look 
like an assassin—especially to Sandro. 
He threw the violently, 
rapped angry attention, raised his baton 
as though to strike somebody, looked 
prayers and curses at Sandro, and swept 
a desperate downward beat for the for- 
tissimo unison on F natural that begins 
“Faust.” 

During the half hour that followed 
Sandro gave many examples of the dead- 
liest sins of the horn. 
uncertain. 


open score 


His attacks were 
He broke on sundry notes. 
His tone was stale and dull. The curtain 
rose with the audience restless. Ruffino 
“salutation to death” passably, 
but received scant applause. 


sang his 
A squat, 
roaring Mephistopheles was conjured 
clumsily, and glared as Sandro made a 
late entrance and spoiled a Mephisto- 
phelean phrase. 

Maestro Riccardi in the principal box 
kneaded his voluminous mustaches as 
though they putty, and made 
grimaces at each blunder of the horn. 
Androcchio’s every glance at him was an 
agony. 


were 


In his despair his beat was un- 
certain. The spirit of defeat was in the 
orchestra. 

* Pore ra 


tered 


Margherita!” 
between 


Be ICCC li 


entrances. 


mut- 
“Sandro’s 
Vision music will make her a fiasco before 
she has a chance to sing.” 

The moment approached. Sandro sa- 
luted its approach with several badly 
cracked notes. He was in despair, and 
had sunk into apathy as Androcchio 
glared to give him the entrance. He 
raised his horn to his lips wearily. 


On the stage an awkward curtain was 
drawn aside to reveal the magical vision 























“EH, SANDRO,” HE 


of Marguerite, and Sandro saw his sweet- 
heart, Corinne, sitting at the spinning 
wheel. A magnificent horn note rang 
through the theater. 

It was a horn note such as might have 
filled the air in a forest conjured by Mer- 
lin, a note blown by a huntsman about 
to kill himself for love. It 


of ecstatic passion. 


was a note 
His Corinne was a 
Sandro flamed with the 


matchless emotion of a youth who for 


prima donna! 


the first time has 2 sweetheart dancing 
in the chorus, and who sits in a baleony 
chair and feels he is breathing his blood 
away. Sandro raised his horn high, as 
though serenading his prima donna, and 
his lip renewed its old powers once more. 
He blew his life, his death, his salvation, 
his damnation out of the bell of his horn. 
Si-mi-sol-sol-fa-mi-fa-si-mi-LA-SOL-SOL— 
he played the melody with surpassing 
beauty and love. 

Gounod scored the Vision music for 
four horns, but in such troupes as the 
Calabrese Royal Grand Opera Company 
four horns rated that unpopular 
thing Two horns suf- 


are 


useless expense, 


CRIED, ‘‘ WHAT TERRIBLE THING ARE YOU THINKING?” 


fice. And with a doddering old fellow 
playing an anemic second part, Sandro 
filled the theater with a glorified solo. 

“It sounds like Orfeo turned horn 
player,” muttered Boccoli. 

And Corinne on the = stage? The 
illusion small opera 
panies, and sometimes of large ones, 
make the vision of Marguerit« 
chanting and absurd. 


devices of com- 
disen- 
Even the beauty 
of Gounod’s composition fails to lift the 


spectacle out of its sorry setting. But 
now it did—through the inspiration of 
Sandro’s playing. Marguerite was 


wrapped round with romance, wrapped 


round with music. She became more 


wondrous at every blast of the be- 
witched horn. 
“Ah-h!” Androcchio groaned with 


happiness as he glanced at Maestro Ric- 
cardi. The great conductor had his eyes 
fixed on the stage. Blessedness was in 
his face. Androcchio applauded Sandro 
with great swings of his baton. 

When the vision closed there was hand 
clapping, unusual at that point of the 
opera, and a raucous voice shouted: 
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* Brava, Margherita!” 

After the first act, when the musicians 
stood in the dark, grimy cellar of the 
theater and smoked and congratulated 
Sandro, a vastly mustached little man 
from the Basilicata came to talk with 
Schizzo. 

“That Davel is marvelous!” he cried 
with extravagant gestures. 

“But vou have not heard her sing,” 
Boccoli objected with heavy reasonable- 
ness. “You have only seen the vision 
of her.” 

“She is a great prima donna,” the 
cocksure little man babbled on, heedless. 

When amid the pretty waltzes Corinne 
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stepped onto the stage she was ap- 
plauded as though she were a great star. 
The romance of the horn still wreathed 
her. Whenever 
shouts of “ Brava!” 


she sang there were 
The orchestra men were gathered in 
the basement at 


act. 


he close of the second 
Schizzo said, with the air of one 
who makes a balanced judgment: 

“She does not sing well, but she is 
making a great success.” 

The mus cians did not tax their brains 
with the paradox. Sandro smiled subtly 
and curled his up-pointing mustache. 

In the garden scene the ancient dust 
on the rafters was disturbed by the ap- 





““] WILL NEVER SING AGAIN,” SHE SOBBED 
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plause. High above the uproar a Sicilian 
voice shrieked: 

* Bravissima, Margherita bella!” 

The opera ended amid an ovation. 

Sandro packed his horn into its case. 
His haste was great. 

“Marguerite, having ascended into 
heaven, will now meet Santo Sandro.” 
Boccoli thought he had made a good 
joke. So did Schizzo, who choked with 
mirth as he blew a thin wavering 
stream out of the exhaust valve of his 
trombone. 

Sandro wriggled his way through the 
crowd and toward the front of the house 
and the box office. Impresario Cala- 
brese was counting the receipts for the 
afternoon. Sandro addressed him diffi- 
dently: 

“Excuse me. Iam sorry. Could you 
let me have an advance of five dollars?” 

Sandro had enough in his pocket to 
dine Corinne modestly, but after the 
glory of the day he felt like spending 
money. 

The impresario made a face. “You 
know, Alessandrici,” he said, “that you 
have been playing very badly. Androc- 
chio has said so.” 

“Did you hear the opera this after- 
noon?” Sandro responded with elaborate 
patience. 

“Do you think that I do not attend 
to my business?” The impresario 
twirled at his mustache grandly but 
foolishly. Copying American fashion, 
he had shorn off his long curlers, and had 
not yet got used to it. 

Sandro lost himself for a moment. 
“T played beautifully,” he shouted. “TI 
played marvelously. It was I who 
made Signorina Davel’s triumph.” 

The impresario smiled pityingly and 
tapped his forehead. Sandro’s flare of 
pride collapsed. Androcchio came along. 
The impresario hailed him. Sandro 
uttered inaudible curses at the delay. 

“That Davel made a great success,” 
the impresario said. “Maestro Riccardi 
has gone back stage full of congratula- 
tions.” 

“The orchestra went well to-day,” 
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Androcchio said as one who gives true 
explanations. 

The impresario smiled pityingly. San- 
dro made an imploring gesture. 

“Alessandrici wants five dollars,” 
grumbled Impresario Calabrese. 

“He deserves it,” Androcchio replied, 
briefly. 

The impresario slowly brought forth 
a five-dollar bill from his pocket and 
gave it to Sandro. The horn player 
made his way to the rear of the house 
with as much haste as he ever permitted 
himself. Corinne would have finished 
her dressing by now, and he did not want 
to keep her waiting. He got his hat and 
made for the principal dressing room. 
He exulted. It is a proud thing to seek 
one’s sweetheart in the principal dress- 
ing room. 

He saw Corinne going out of the stage 
door. She was togged for the street, and 
beside her marched the great conductor, 
Maestro Riccardi, wearing an air of own- 
ership. Sandro staggered and went out 
onto the sidewalk and stared at the re- 
ceding figures of the twain. 

** Sangue della Madonna!” He uttered 
malignant curses. Several singers passed 
him, several chorus people. They 
scarcely noticed him. The spectacle of a 
man standing and cursing some one or 
something is too common among Italians 
to attract meddlesome interest. 

Still cursing, Sandro took himself to 
Capretto’s wine shop a few squares dis- 
tant. There he found his fellow orches- 
tra men distributed before the bar and at 
the tables of the eating room to the rear. 
Their instruments were littered every- 
where. In one corner a game of mora 
was in progress, the ancient Italian game 
of casting fingers and counting them. In 
another Schizzo sat with his trombone 
case on one hand, a bottle of Barbera on 
the other, and a half-emptied glass under 
his nose. He stared into the glass and 
pondered. Sandro sat himself down be- 
side the trombonist. 

“Eh, Sandro!” Schizzo cried as the 
old horn player kept a gloomy silence. 
“What terrible thing are you thinking?” 
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After a further moment of brooding 
Sandro spoke W ickedly: 

“To kill a woman is to do a good 
deed.” 

schizzo was astonished. Sandro’s re- 
mark seemed irrelevant, but it was obvi- 
ously a good thought, and the trom- 
bonist made it a litany. 

“They would poison us all if they did 
not know how to play us worse tricks 
than that.” 

“There is no goodness in the world 
save among men,”’ Sandro crescendoed 
on his part. 

“But an honest man can always be 
revenged.”’ Schizzo lapsed into the 
broadest Neapolitan. 

“Per Dio,’ Sandro 
fanely. 


assented, pro- 

Schizzo climaxed with a Neapolitan 
discourse upon the proper mode of re- 
quiting injuries. He told of the ven- 
detta. He told how a woman who plays 
a man false should be cut into fifty 
Sandro nodded his head a hun- 
dred times. 


pieces. 


“Tlow is it best to be revenged upon 
a woman?” he inquired. 

* A subtle revenge is the best,”’ Schizzo 
exclaimed with authority. “Cut her 
nose off. Or make her eat glass.” 

Sandro remained silent for ten min- 
utes, his hat pulled down until his left 
eye was covered, his fingers clutching 
spasmodically at his downward-pointing 
mustache, clouds of blue smoke issuing 
intermittently from his nose and mouth. 
At first he leered cynically at the spotted 
tablecloth. Then his former passive 
gloom settled upon him again. 

“It is difficult to devise a subtle re- 
venge,”’ he muttered. 

“We play ‘Faust’ again to-night.” 
Androcchio stalked into the bar and 
called to his musicians. “La Davel 
made such a success this afternoon that 
Calabrese says she will draw two houses 
to-night.””. The conductor shrugged his 
shoulders at the artistic viewpoint of the 
impresario, and strolled downstairs to 
the kitchen to give the cook instructions 
pertaining to spaghetti. 
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Sandro had lifted his head impul- 
sively. An expression of flashing intel- 
ligence played in his eyes. The cynical 
leer returned to his lips. He turned to 
Schizzo. 

“Women are fools,” he said, wickedly, 
“because we can revenge ourselves upon 
them so easily.” 

“* Macertainly,” Schizzo mixed Italian 
and English. 

Sandro smiled a Borgian smile and 
hummed, “*Si-mi-sol-sol—”’ 

Sandro is still playing the Vision of 
Marguerite,” Boccoli cried the 
mora game, 


from 


“Sandro has seen a vision of Mar- 
cuerite.””’ 
irony. 

Boccoli returned, seriously, “Play to- 
night as you played this afternoon, 
Sandro, and Androcchio will die of joy.” 

* Androcchio shall live!’ Sandro eried, 
in a tone of such mordant mockery that 
the mora players momentarily discon- 
tinued their tre-uno-cinque-sei. 

Sandro felt like one of those great 
masters of revenge of the fifteenth cen- 
tury—like a Visconti, a Sforza, or a 
Borgia. An evil rapture filled him. He 
hummed the tune again and again, “Si- 


” 


The old fellow essayed cryptic 


mi-sol-sol-fa-mi-fa-si-m1-LA-SOL-SOL— 
and perversely imitated the breaking of 
a horn. Revenge, he exulted, was his. 
A subtle revenge, as Schizzo had recom- 
mended, an Italian revenge. 

They ate dinner. Sandro emptied two 
plates of spaghetti al burro. Somebody 
began a Tuscan song, “Quando di 
Maggio.” Sandro began a bottle of 
grignolino. The song became a chorus 
in soft Italian thirds. Sandro hummed 
along with the dancing beat. He was 
full of wine, spaghetti, and goodness. 
He caught himself remembering that 
Corinne had a mouth such as the women 
of Tuscany have, lips like those of an 
angel who had eaten purple cherries. He 
trembled in the throes of the temptation 
and tried to steel himself. He turned to 
Schizzo. 


“To kill a woman is to do a good 
deed,” he annouced in a shaking voice. 
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But the trombonist, too, had eaten 
spaghetti, drunk wine, and listened to 
music. The lilt of “Quando di Maggio” 
captured him, though he would have 
preferred a Neapolitan song. The dour 
spirit of the hill country had left him, 
and nothing remained save the sugared 
romance that blows over the Bay of 
Naples. 

“The girls of Naples are so beautiful,” 
he replied, sentimentally, “that it is 
often that their lovers have to kill 
them.” 

Sandro saw that he could not fortify 
his soul at the fountain of Schizzo’s 
camorrist lore. 

““Sentimentality is a poison that the 
weak can resist better than the strong,” 
he whispered to hearten himself, and a 
turbulent struggle raged in his soul. 

He resisted, and yielded, like a saint 
who is tempted. He yielded to the al- 
lurance of love thoughts after dinner. 
Perfidious Corinne beckoned him with 
her honest smile. He tried romantically 
to think of himself stabbing her with a 
long knife. Instead he saw himself using 
the long knife to slice salami for his and 
Corinne’s progeny, while Corinne sat 
and smiled like a Madonna come out of 
a fifteenth-century picture. Finally his 
mood so arose that he addressed her 
with inward dithyrambic phrases: 

“You are a courtesan, but I love you,” 
he said to her. 

When they were in the orchestra tun- 
ing up, Sandro played great flourishes on 
his horn—noble, joyous, Olympian fan- 
fares. His face was flushed, his thin, gray 
hair disordered. He said to Schizzo: 

**Magnanimity is the greatest of vir- 
tues. The Romans were magnanimous.” 

“The Romans were great in every- 
thing,” the trombonist returned ab- 
sently. “They must have been good 
musicians.” 

“Magnanimity! Magnanimity!”’ mur- 
mured Sandro, with a mystical smile. 

Androcchio rapped for the beginning 
of the prelude. The music went well. 
Sandro read exaltation into his bars of 
Valentine’s song as it appears in the 


orchestra. The tune carries the loftiness 
of magnanimity. 

When the prelude was done Boccoli 
rumbled: “Big house. Big clapping.” 
He liked to affect American slang. 

“No wonder they clap,” marveled 
Schizzo. “Sandro’s lip is as good as 
when he left the conservatory. That 
Davel has kissed him. That is what has 
made his lip strong.”’ He laughed loudly. 

The curtain rose upon the ancient 
philosopher in his study. During the 
moments when the music was soft half 
the orchestra noticed that Sandro was 
talking to himself. 

“Tt would take the heart of a wolf to 
be revenged upon such a beautiful girl. 
She is as other women are—no worse. 
It is men who are noble and good—and 
magnanimous. I will make her the 
greatest soprano in the world. Then she 
will know what is magnanimity. I will 
play like the archangel Gabriel on his 
trumpet. Wait till the Vision music 
comes.” 

Sandro curled his up-pointing mus- 
tache until its tip crossed the bridge of 
his nose. He played beautifully when- 
ever the horn entered. 

Maestro Riccardi in his box sat solemn 
with approval. Androcchio swayed and 
beat the measures joyously. A mood of 
contentment and good playing prevailed 
in the orchestra. The men waited ex- 
pectantly for Sandro to repeat his tri- 
umph. Sandro’s lip was aching to take 
the Vision melody. 

The august moment was at hand. 
Androcchio gave the entrance. Sandro 
filled his lungs until they hurt. He 
could not keep his eyes from the stage. 
The Vision was disclosed. Sandro trem- 
bled at the sight of his perfidious Co- 
rinne. She was so beautiful there, such 
an exquisite prima donna—but she was 
the property of another man. Disap- 
pointed love burned Sandro like a sheet 
of flame. His soul faltered—his lip fal- 
tered. A false horn note filled the 
theater. 

It was a note such as the devil might 
blow to blaspheme against music, a 
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mockery, an abortion of a horn note. 
The unhappy Sandro writhed in agony. 
Si-mi-sol-sol— He broke on every note. 
Androcchio waved his arms furiously, 
and Sandro, filled with horror that his 
magnanimity had come to such a mis- 
hap, tightened his lips spasmodically and 
blew with redoubled force. A terrible 
series of overs and unders, the cracked, 
quavering blast of a misplayed French 
horn, spread consternation everywhere, 

One of the ‘cellists had to take the 
melody. There was sharp hissing in the 
audience, and when the despairing An- 
drocchio turned his head he saw Maestro 
Riceardi’s broad back. The great con- 
ductor was departing in haste, and 
seemed to accelerate his step through 
the door as Sandro, with the resolution 
ofa desperate man, returned to his task, 
with a resultant succession of ear-split- 
ting sounds. Androcchio, cursing loudly, 
shook his fist in a final gesture to quit. 
The audience laughed aloud. 

Corinne, unnerved by the bad mood 
prevailing, sang poorly. She was hissed. 
The garden scene was made a parody 
by Sandro’s terrible horn; despite all 
warnings he continued trying to redeem 
himself. By the time the prison scene 
had arrived the performance had degen- 
erated into an appalling fiasco. 

After it was all over the orchestra men 
tried to hearten Sandro. 

“Who can tell when the lip will go?” 
said Boecolt. 

“We will not play ‘Faust’ soon 
again,” Schizzo blundered. 

Sandro packed his horn in silence. 
Both of his mustaches drooped lank with 
perspiration. His interview with An- 
drocchio was brief. He understood well 
enough that he would play no more with 
the Calabrese Royal Grand Opera Com- 
pany. 

He lingered near the stage door. After 
a while Corinne came out. Her step 
was hasty. Her wide hat hung far to one 
side. She was crying. Sandro walked 
beside her. 

“] will never look at them again,” she 
sobbed. “IT will never sing again.” 


Sandro wanted to enter upon explana- 
tions. He wanted to tell Corinne how 
he had tried to be magnanimous. He 
could find words neither in Italian nor 
in English. 

“Calabrese tried to tell me,’’ Corinne 
raged, “‘that it was I who caused the 
fiasco.” 

Sandro choked as he tried to articu- 
late. Corinne continued in a great fury: 

“Because they hissed me. But I 
know who it was.” 

And still Sandro was unable to break 
the silence. Corinne continued: 

“And I told that Calabrian that I 
knew who it was. And I told them all.” 

Sandro began to pray to the Virgin. 
Corinne’s voice grew deep and low and 
rasping, and she wrung her hands in 
mad anger as she continued: 

“It was that Simpson. She was al- 
ways jealous of me. She was in the 
audience and she began to hiss me, and 
that stupid crowd followed. I told Cala- 
brese and he didn’t like it.” 

“He isa great scoundrel,” said Sandro. 

They walked along in silence. 

Then slowly night and misfortune 
pulled them together. Nobody loved 
Corinne but Sandro. Nobody loved 
Sandro but Corinne. Finally Sandro 
said, with a great show of patience: 

“What about Maestro Riccardi?” 

“You are angry with me, Sandro,” 
Corinne replied, plaintively. “He 
wanted to make a big contract with me. 
I had to go to dinner with him. He was 
bold, but you can’t be haughty with the 
man who makes contracts. I went with 
him to get a contract from him. That 
is all.” 

“IT presume that is not so,” replied 
Sandro. “But it is not well to cast a 
woman aside until one knows things 
certainly.” 

“If you do not want me, Sandro, I 
will go my way,” Corinne replied, with 
dignity. Sandro curled his up-pointing 
mustache, 

They quarreled, and set out on the 
road Sandro had planned—marriage, a 
spaghetti restaurant, progeny, wealth. 
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A NEGLECTED DATUM 


BY C. A. BENNETT 
IS full title was Professor of the 
Science and Philosophy of Re- 
The Authorities had originally 
chosen the title not for clearness, but for 
safety. As they did not know how the 
investigation would fare, they meant to 
be prepared for all emergencies. If it 
failed, they would call it philosophy; if 
it succeeded, science. 


ligion. 


In any event the 
professor himself knew what his job was; 
it was to find out All About Religion. 
He was one of those thoroughgoing, 
systematic people, and so, when he had 
been awarded the professorial chair, he 
had settled down with quiet enthusiasm 
to his Life Work. The Essence of Re- 
ligion—that is what he was going to call 
it—in an unpredictable number of vol- 
umes, 

iveryone knows that if you want to 
discover the essence of anything you 
must assemble all the data. Of data, by 
far the most important are The Origins. 
So you must begin with the Origins. 
Now the interesting thing about an 
origin is that you can never be sure when 
you have got hold of one. What you 
take at first to be an origin may turn out 
to be something quite different. It may 
prove to be “a complex of simpler ele- 
ments,” or the “actual” and “explicit” 
form of something “potential” and 
“implicit”; and then your simple and 
potential and implicit things, whatever 
they be, become, for the time being, your 
real origins. But these in turn may— 
Well, you can see for yourself how there 
is ample opportunity for a Life Work in 
this sort of thing. 

The professor, therefore, turned natu- 
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rally to the religions of primitive peoples 
and to the study of everything from 
which religion might have been, but, on 
the other hand, obviously could not have 
been, derived: to Magic and Mythology 
and Totemism, to Taboo and Fetishism, 
to Economic Need and the Instinct of 
Sex. He accumulated a vast amount of 
curious information. He could tell you 
the milking time of the Sacred Cows of 
the Todas and the names of the fourteen 
different tree spirits of the aboriginal in- 
habitants of Madagascar. The Initia- 
tion Ceremonies of the Algonquins were 
as familiar to him as the Apostles’ Creed 
to a rural dean, and he knew exactly 
what a man’s relation to his own grand- 
mother would be if he were to contract 
an endogamous marriage among the 
Bushmen of Australia. He welcomed 
the most outlandish bits of information 
with the avidity of the born collector. 
When a “competent observer” reported 
“traces of sun-worship” among “the 
Gnu-speaking Peoples of the Congo,” he 
was thrown into a mild transport of joy 
and spent a week preparing materials 
for a footnote to Volume I, Chapter 
III. Once he had the luck to be in- 
cluded in an Anthropological Expedi- 
tion and actually to see some quite 
fresh heads fastened to the wall of a 
hut among the Headhunters of Borneo. 
This, he used to say afterward, gave 
him a more direct insight into religion 
than all the second-hand evidence in 
the world. 

His wife contributed measurably, in 
her own way, to his work. She made of 
his study, as he would say, with a faint, 
erudite smile, a Téwevos, a sacred inclo- 
sure where no disturbing thing might 


intrude. She warded off callers; she 
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answered all the telephone calls; she 
kept the accounts and paid the bills. In 


winter it was she who looked after 
the furnace, and she who, in sum- 
mer, “got hold of a man to put in the 


screens.” 

She performed prodigies of suppres- 
sion upon the two children that her hus- 
band, in fits of absent-mindedness, had 
**Now, children, if 
you want to make a noise you must go 


somehow begotten. 


right away from the house. Your 
father must not be disturbed.” “No, 


Archie, you can’t ride your kiddy-car on 
the porch. You know how it annoys 
your father.” Naturally, they neither 
went out much in the evenings nor en- 
tertained. The evening was her hus- 
band’s best time for work. 

Her friends protested that she had a 
miserable life. If they were she they 
would not stand it for a day. This was 
They did not dare 
to offer their commiseration to her per- 
sonally; she would have withered them 
with scornful indignation. Moreover, 
their sympathy would have been wasted, 
for she seemed unaware that she ought 
to feel aggrieved. Throughout an ardu- 
ous life she preserved her serenity. She 
believed in her husband’s work. She 
shared in his successes, and her quiet 
strength and wisdom helped him through 
many a bad hour when he lost faith in 
the value of his work. Thus she had her 
When she came to die, 
not a little of her reluctance to go was 
caused by the thought that now she 
would not see the work completed. He 
was halfway through Volume IIT and the 
Essence of Religion still remained an ob- 


among themselves. 


compensations. 


stinate mystery. 

After her death some one said of her, 
“She was one of the few genuinely re- 
ligious people I have ever known.” 

When this was reported to him, “ Re- 
ligious!’ he exclaimed. ‘What? Mar- 
Why, that is the last 
word I should have thought of using 
about her!” And he resumed his study 
of The Sacrificial Meal the 
Basutos. 


garet religious? 


among 
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LETTERS TO CERTAIN, PEOPLE OF 
IMPORTANCE 


TO THE PROOF READER 
BY WINIFRED KIRKLAND 
_ ONE,—Do not be sur- 


prised at the abrupt animosity of 
this ascription. For years I have hated 
you. The object of this letter is to voice 
abuse with all the force of a vocabulary 
whose native gift for vituperation you 
have too long suppressed. You control 
my personal happiness and you regulate 
my public appearances by the exercise 
of a despotism that is no longer to be 
tolerated. Consider literary creation an 
orange—large or small, but still to 
every writer, obscure or famous, his 
own orange, unsucked—you puncture it 
as with invisible needles, so as to deny 
me forever the juice of my own elation. 
After the careless exuberance of writing, 
the sight of the proof sheets in their 
pitiless nakedness brings enough of re- 
actionary despair, but it is your cruel 
pencil that affects the quintessence of 
disillusion. You are skilled to find a 
fleck in every flower of my fancy, and 
so to tag every blossom with offensive 
comment that, no matter how artisti- 
cally the printer afterward trims my 
pages, I myself am condemned forever 
to image the blight of your criticism on 
the fair white margin. 

I have never before had a chance to 
hit back at you, and, to be sure, I may 
not have it now, for both you and the 
editor may conspire to silence me, but 
for myself at least timely utterance shall 
give my thought relief. That you may 
know exactly where I aim to wound, 
allow me to enumerate your offenses. 
First of all, your cowardly anonymity. 
I myself am too obscure to need anonym- 
ity, but you, though an arbiter of my 
destiny, strike from the dark. You 
know precisely whom and where you 
are hitting. I could not hate you with 





such singleness of mind if I knew you, 
for I have sometimes tried to hate that 
other arbiter, the editor, and failed. Ican 
hate him by letter but not in person. 
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The moment I enter his sanctum, and 
hear the genial squeak of his swivel 
chair, and meet the urbanity of his 
attention, and the sympathy of his 
twinkle, I succumb to his charms, and 
forgive him seventy times seven rejec- 
tions. But it is not thus with you. I 
can and do detest you with utter ab- 
sorption, for I never knew a_ proof 
reader in the flesh or even in the initials, 
so that my rancor remains as insatiable 
as it is impotent. 

Your anonymity is not the only un- 
kind advantage you have over me. My 
second grievance is your appalling eru- 
dition. I do not know precisely what 
academic preparation is deemed neces- 
sary for your calling, but from internal 
evidence I can readily believe you have 
taken a doctor’s degree in every branch 
of knowledge. Instance the ease with 
which you handle that most exact of 
sciences, punctuation. With a ruthless 
hand you eliminate my dear dashes 
and yet the only language in which I 
could express my feelings toward you 
would be in dashes. The mastery with 
which you correct my feeble and tenta- 
tive efforts to punctuate is only 
equaled by the skill with which you 
employ punctuation on your own 
count. 


ac- 
I refer, of course, to the inimi- 
table compression of your marginal re- 
marks. If only I could call forth a 
reader’s emotions as instantly as you 
can prick mine to frenzy by the sneer 
you can put into an exclamation point, 
the sarcasm you can attach to a mere 
interrogation mark! You comprehend 
all the arcana of proof symbols, those 
hieroglyphics that pepper the page like 
this: # L 9. The contour of my 
nose has been permanently impaired 
by burrowing in the back of the dic- 
tionary in repeated but hopeless efforts 
to understand the meaning of these 
“arbitrary signs used in writing and 
printing.” These momentous little 
marks always sicken me with worry 
for fear they will make me say some- 
thing in public that I never dreamed 


of saying. My poor, helpless meaning 
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is wholly in the proof reader’s power to 
make or mar. That is why I distrust 
every symbol you employ. Of only one 
of those dangerous proof mysteries do 
I dare myself, as the writer, to make 
use. Whatever marks or remarks you 
indite in the margin, I feel myself always 
safe in replying stet. 
weapon against you. 
goes stabbing you! 


Stet is my only 
Stet, stet, my pen 
Little the reader of 
the published page suspects what bat- 
tles I have fought on the margin with 
an invisible antagonist! 

Punctuation is not the only depart- 
ment in which you are unassailable. All 
the strongholds of grammar and rhetoric 
are yours, all the grammar and rhetoric 
of the schools, the high schools. The 
diction of the juvenile valedictory is still 
as fresh and compelling for you as when 
you were in your teens. Unerringly you 
spot a relative clause that wanders joy- 
ously errant, or you impale a split in- 
finitive on your knowing pencil. For 
you a coined word never means poetry, 
but always counterfeit. With Puritan 
morality you remarry the subject and 
predicate to whom I had granted the 
divorce demanded by their uncongenial 
union. If you could, you would make 
me into the pitiful slave to propriety 
that you are yourself. 

I can never eluce you by running off 
to pick words from some other language 
dead or living. I can’t sneak in a little 
Sanscrit; you have been over all those 
ancient diggings, and detect me unerr- 
ingly when I pilfer some bit of fossilized 


wit. In modern tongues you are poly- 
glot. You adjust the angle of my 


French accents if I have sketched them 
in with an equivocal slant. Always 
abreast of the latest fashion, you are 
familiar with the newest drama of the 
newest Spaniard, and with the first lisp- 
ings of every emergent Bengalese. 

You command a storehouse of general 
information. You restrain all side- 
steppings of my imagination into the 
privileges of picturesqueness, for you 
know the exact number of pigtails into 
which a Kaffir miner plaits his woclly 
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head, and the precise height of St. Sofia, 
and just how many people lived in 
Chicago in February, 1879. When I 
contemplate the vastness of your knowl- 
edge, my personal abhorrence of your 
personal self is almost swallowed up in 
wonder. My fiction is not stranger to 
you than your truth is to me. 

It is not really your odious learning 
that revolts me, so much as your using 
it always as if it were a pair of poultry 
scissors to clip wings that would soar 
above the henyard. Your literal mind, 
your offensive accuracy, are a curb on 
all joyous You 
straitjacket you could. 
You examine figure of speech 
with a microscope, and record your 
findings in the margin, as if the proof 
sheet were a page of a laboratory note- 
book, until I feel as if not alone my 
writing but my soul were lying beneath 
your dissecting knife. And behold, that 
knife sticks in my gorge, and I can’t 
swallow it, 


le mnger! 


imaginings. would 
Pegasus if 


every 


won't, one moment 
Surely if anything could cause 
you pain, it would be this paragraph, 
with its mixture of metaphors. And I[ 
want to cause you pain! But are you 
capable of feeling it? 


and 


The one thing more agonizing to me 
than your erudition is your superiority 
to all sensation. Though my pen might 
move multitudes, it could never move 
you. If there is one capacity beyond 
another that every writer must envy, 
it is the power to rouse emotion without 
feeling it, whereas it is a matter of every- 
day knowledge that no author can evoke 
laughter or without himself 
heing first wet with the tears incident 
But you—with one quirk of 
your pencil you can stir boundless emo- 
tion in me, but do you ever laugh or ery 
over one word I write? 


sadness 


to each. 


What a sorry 
lot of idiots all authors must seem to you! 

Yet does my animosity perhaps do 
you injustice?) It may be the carping 
nature of your profession, rather than 
your own cynical joy in wounding, that 
is responsible for the ensanguined mar- 


vin of my proof sheets. You are paid 
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to find blemishes, not virtues. Those 
“arbitrary signs used in writing and 
printing” are restricted in range. They 
include no symbols expressive of appro- 
bation, no “h.h.”” that would mean that 
a proof reader wishes to say “ha-ha,” 
or “hear, hear,” no “g.t.o.s.”” to be in- 
terpreted, “Go to it, old sport!” If 
there were arbitrary signs for approval 
rather than for opprobrium, would you 
use them? But, alas, you yourself have 
been so successful in your efforts to 
curb my imagination that it has become 
too enfeebled to conceive you as human 
enough to feel approval even if you were 
permitted the means to express it. 

But why do I parade my vulnerability 
for the inspection of a foe who knows it 
only too well? Your caustic insight per- 
ceives that my abuse of you is but the 
inverse of my admiration. No ore 
knows better than you that the impotent 
ill-will expressed in this letter is only 
the acknowledgment that the proof 
reader who corrects is infallibly the su- 
perior of the author who merely writes 
the manuscript. 


OBITUARIES—FOR WOMEN 


BY FLORENCE GUY WOOLSTON 


W" used to wonder what Alicia 
would find to do after the vote 
was she was not the kind of 
woman to sit idly, holding the fruits of 
victory in her lap, beguiling the hours 
by reminiscences of the fray. 


won. 


Hers was 
a busy and aggressive temperament, re- 
quiring activity and a cause. We did 
not have long to speculate about her 
next work, however, for within a few 
weeks of the ratification of the Federal 
Amendment by Tennessee, 
nounced a campaign. 


she an- 
It was—obitu- 
aries for women. And on September 
15th, at Ardsley-in-the-Pines, the Na- 
tional Women’s Obituary Association 
was formed. 
“You see,”’ said Alicia, “although we 
have apparently won some right to ex- 
press individuality in life 





we are de- 


prived of that right, in death. Read the 
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obituary notices, especially in the New 
York Times, and you will find that the 
passing of most women serves only as an 
occasion for advertising the men in the 
family.” 

Alicia had an album of clippings. Evi- 
dently the matter had been on her mind 
for some time. Her exhibit was con- 
vineing. Here are a few taken at ran- 
dom from the August newspapers. 


MRS. JAMES WENDELL PEARSON 

Mrs. James Wendell Pearson, daughter of 
Harvey S. Bingham, for forty years leader of 
the Democratic organization of Monroe 
County, died yesterday at her home in Bur- 
lington, Vermont. Mr. Bingham held many 
important political offices during his life, in- 
cluding assistant city treasurer, tax collector, 
and deputy sheriff. He was a deacon in the 
Bethany Congregational Church, and vice- 
president of the Canandaigua National 
Bank. After her marriage, Mrs. Pearson and 
her husband moved to Vermont, where he 
was with the Dorset Granite Company for 
many years. She is survived by two sons— 
George Albert, who served with the American 
Expeditionary Force in France, and James 
Wendell Pearson, Jr., who is a reporter on 
the Burlington Tribune. A daughter also 
survives. 


MRS. FREDERICK HILLTON 

Frederick Hillton, a retired artist, who 
for many years has resided in Paris, returned 
to-day on the Rochambeau, bringing the body 
of his wife, Elizabeth. Mr. Hillton is widely 
known as a painter of animals. His famous 
picture, “Master of the Jungle,” was ex- 
hibited in this country in 1912. Immedi- 
ately after the funeral, which will occur at 
10 o’clock, Tuesday, at Ellsworth’s Memorial 
Chapel, he will return to Paris, where he is 
popular with the artist colony. 


EVELYN LOUISE PENFIELD 

Evelyn Louise Penfield, daughter of Dr. 
Marcus A. Penfield of Syracuse, New York, 
died yesterday in. her 40th year. Doctor 
Penfield, who died 1n 1895, was widely known 
as a nose and throat specialist. He was a 
founder of the Syracuse Memorial Hospital 
and was for many years manager of the 
Branchville Hospital for the insane. He 
was a trustee of the Children’s Home and one 
of the founders of the Syracuse Citizens’ 
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Union. He published a number of books 


on diseases ,of the throat and nose. 


MARTHA SHELDON BRYSON 

Mrs. Martha Sheldon Bryson, 80 years of 
age, died yesterday at the home of her son 
on University Heights. Her son, Ernest H. 
Bryson, is a professor of English literature 
and widely known as a writer of essays and 
poetry, which have appeared in the leading 
English and American periodicals. In 1910 
he received the medal of the Legion of Honor 
in recognition of his literary work. During 
the war he served with the Young Men's 
Christian Association in France. In 1919 he 
was given the degree LL.D. by Amherst 
College, where he was graduated in 1888, 
receiving the degree M.A. She is also sur- 
vived by a daughter. 

Of course, Alicia explained, this 
method of writing obituaries is a survi- 
val of the days when women had no 
identity apart from the men of their 
families, but those days have passed. 
And it is now time that women should 
have a line or two in the newspapers, 
just about themselves. Alicia then went 
on to tell us about the first annual con- 
vention of the National Women’s Obitu- 
ary Association. Although it had prac- 
tically no space in the papers, due to a 
controversy with regard to divorce and 
the presidential candidates, it was an 
impressive affair. Women from all 
walks of life were there—home makers, 
club women, professional women, women 
in politics, and women in society. Each 
felt that she represented an important 
group and was willing to stand by a con- 
certed demand for adequate death notices, 

After two days of speechmaking and 
the election of officers, a platform was 
adopted. Alicia gave us a copy of the 
resolutions, which read: 





Whereas, to the year 1920, women have 
for the most part been ignored in their own 
obituaries, and in actual space and measure- 
ment, as compared with men, have not been 
adequately represented in the death columns 
of the newspapers; and 

Whereas, in the obituary notices of women, 
the activities of their male relatives have 
been mentioned instead of those of the de- 
ceased; and 
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Whereas, obituary notices of women have 
been used as an opportunity for adver- 
tising the men instead of the women of a 
family; 

Be it resolved, that we, charter members of 
the National Women’s Obituary Association, 
in convention assembled this 15th day of 
September, 1920, do hereby demand that in 
the future obituaries of women shall contain 
the full name of the deceased, a mention of 
the important achievements of her life, and 
that she herself shall be the central figure of 
her own obituary. 

furthermore be it resolved, that we de- 
plore and disapprove the present practice of 
recounting the activities of all the male rela- 
tives of the deceased, and demand that if 
such statements of kinship be deemed wise 
and expedient, the names of all female rela- 
tives, together with their activities, be 
enumerated with equal emphasis. 


The association decided to employ an 
executive secretary to begin organizing 
state associations at once. Alicia was 
elected president, of course. 

Within a week of the meeting of the 
National Women’s Obituary Associa- 
tion, the National Women’s Anti- 
Obituary Association was formed, and a 
field secretary was employed to prove 
that women did not need obituaries at 
all; that indirect mention as deceaseds 
is much better than the distressing 
publicity of direct mention; that obitu- 
aries for women would destroy the har- 
mony of marriage by giving cause for 
competition, and, finally, that obituaries 
for women would break up the home, 
because women, no longer content with 
simple tasks and duties in the home, 
would immediately engage in outside 
activities in order to gain notoriety at 
death. 

The first Anti-Obituary leaflet, “What 
Have Women Done to Deserve Obitu- 
aries?’ was answered by Alicia herself. 
It was a masterpiece, completely refut- 
ing the charge that there were in the 
world any women less worthy of obitu- 
aries than men. She dwelt particularly 
on the point that home-making women, 
above all others, are entitled to indi- 
vidual death notices: that their achieve- 


ments in bearing children, in housekeep- 
ing, and kindred lines are analogous to 
the business pursuits of men. She 
showed conclusively that there were 
dramatic possibilities in a statement 
enumerating the cherry pies made by 
the deceased or quoting an original 
recipe or simply giving statistics as to 
the mileage of mended socks if they were 
laid in a straight line across the con- 
tinent. 

As soon as the cause of obituaries for 
women is won, Alicia says that the 
association will engage in a tombstone 
campaign. The delegates were agreed 
that there should be some _ protest 
against the word Relict, and a concerted 
demand for separate monuments, or at 
least individual inscriptions. 


OUR NEW POET AND HIS CHAIR 


BY F. M. COLBY 


As a trustee of Carton College, I 
supported the candidacy of the 
poet, John Ellington, for the new chair 
of English literature when his name was 
presented to the board. Ellington is 
classed by students of the new poetical 
movement with the poets of the Left 
Center, and I must admit that my vote 
was not the result of an intelligent ap- 
preciation of his art. Subtleties of tone 
and cadence, when carried beyond a cer- 
tain point, are lost upon me, or, if not 
completely lost, are productive only of 
an elementary and inappropriate emo- 
tion, as of a dog howling when he listens 
to Debussy. 

In respect to ability to understand 
contemporary poets, I should say that I 
was about equal to the Center of the new 
movement; that I was generally feeble 
and wandering as regards the Left Cen- 
ter, and that among the poets of the 
Extreme Left I was a hopeless imbecile. 
In other words, while I can go with Miss 
Amy Lowell a good deal of the way, 
with Mr. John Gould Fletcher some of 
the way, things get pitch black at the 
next step beyond. I can make nothing 
at all, for example, out of the advanced 
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Cataplectic poetry of to-day, or out 
of the Neo-Pelasgic group of to-mor- 
row, or out of the Tubular school, the 
Speechless movement, the Heterophe- 
mists, One-Dimensionists, Regurgita- 
tors, Asymptotists, Sleepers, Ipsissi- 


Polyphloesbeeans, or Old Red 
Sandstone group—to mention only a few 
of the more recent aspects of the art. 

I could no more follow Ellington’s 
poetry than a man moving only in 
straight lines could follow a curve. By 
zigzagging I could cut across his path- 
way, but what he was up to between the 
points of intersection I never knew. And 
yet [had rather pursue Ellington in vain 
than overtake a good many other poets 
who seemed to me too easily overtaken. 
Poetry too readily understood is com- 
monly dispensed with altogether, like 
conversation after marriage. Even an 
old fogy, if he is made to read too often 
things like Tennyson’s “Ringlets, oh 
Ringlets,”” may develop a penchant for 
cubism. This is a point seldom grasped 
by those who lament new movements in 
their middle age. It was unknown to 
the late M. Frédérick Lemaitre, for ex- 
ample, when he wrote about the Symbol- 
ists, and it is unknown to the many 
critics since that day who have been lay- 
ing the blame on every sort of new de- 
parture for the melancholy of their own 
incomprehension. If it is sad to under- 
stand too slowly, it is sadder still to un- 
derstand too soon. 

I go into these personal details in 
order to show that in subsequently sid- 
ing against Ellington I was not moved 
by prejudice against his verse. 

Our new chair had no duties attached 
to it. It was the first time, I believe, in 
the history of any mid-Western institu- 
tion, that a chair of English literature 
was created for the mere purpose of 
keeping a poet alive. Ellington was not 
even required to meet the students; 
indeed, many of his friends believed he 
had better not. We all seem to have 
thought of him as a picturesque, half- 
wild object, running about the college 
premises, like a stag. 


mists 
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He turned out to pe nothing of the 
sort. Within a week he had a class of 
fifty students and he was meeting them 
in groups or singly all day long and half 
the night. And, what was worse, he di- 
verted into teaching the whole fury of his 
poetic composition. Trained to detect 
the unusual aspect of the usual thing, he 
believed he saw inside each sophomore a 
unique and complicated personality. 
Members of the glee club, taken to pieces 
under his imaginative scrutiny, would, 
when put together again, make beings 
not unlike the later Henry James. His 
account of the inner life of the manager 
of the baseball team resembled a review 
in the New York Dial of the poems of 
Ezra Pound. He taught sophomores as 
he wrote poetry. That is to say, he tried 
to hatch things out of sophomores— 
things of an unearthly loveliness prized 
chiefly among the Imagist group. No 
wonder the worry of it all, as he himself 
admitted, drove him almost crazy. It 
drove other people almost crazy, too. 

And while “singularity of soul set to 
its own wild, private music” might be 
desirable in free verse, it was not de- 
sirable, from the point of view of the 
college at least, in a sophomore. The 
new poets often seemed to the college 
authorities less successful in “finding 
themselves”’ than in preventing almost 
everybody else in the world from finding 
them. That was not the college ideal. 
On the contrary, it was felt that if col- 
lege students were returned to their 
homes all in a state so singular and 
wildly self-expressive as to be intelligible 
only to the small body of connoisseurs 
who constitute the usual free-verse au- 
dience, parents would have reason to 
complain. Things worked against EIll- 
ington from the first. It was probably 
at this period that he wrote the poems 
published later under the title of Des- 
mophylaz in which reviewers saw “a radi- 
ance of white-hot intensity struggling 
with an agonized frustration.” 

Rumor greatly exaggerated the un- 
pleasant incidents that preceded Elling- 
ton’s resignation. It is not true, for 
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example, that he made an attempt on 
the life of the dean, when the latter was 
lecturing on the development of the 
modern novel. He merely shook his fist 
at the dean and swore. It is true, how- 
ever, that his point of view, if logically 
expressed in action, would have inev- 
itably resulted in the destruction of the 
dean—perhaps of many deans. No man 
could have felt toward literature as he 
did without wishing to kill deans. 

And, while he was not physically vio- 
lent, he was, to say the least, exceedingly 
tactless. When Professor Harris’s Vic- 
Poets appeared —a_ scholarly 
achievement by all accounts—Ellington 
said that contact with Professor Harris’s 
mind was like reading the speech of a 
presidential candidate: lunacy seemed 
better than a mind so safe. And he went 
about openly urging the demolition of 
chairs of English literature everywhere. 
What's the use, he said, in trying to get 
literature into chairs? You only get 
chairs into literature. When professors 
write books about authors, you never can 


tortan 


see any authors; you can see only chairs. 

Take Harris, for instance, he said. 
Harris has no interest in any Victorian 
poet as a poet, but only as a Victorian. 
If Harris can’t see poets moving always 
in schools like fish he won't look at them. 
A poet going off anywhere by himself 
worries Harris. He'll get that poet into 
a group if he has to cut off everything 
belonging to him except the date of his 
birth. He'll run him in somehow with 
seven other Early-Victorians all headed 
downstream and each with a “world 
message” sticking out like a fin—the 
“world message” 
thing just interesting as 
“Heaven bless our home.” That done 
with, Harris can go ahead and tell about 
the repeal of the Corn Laws. This sort 
of thing has been going on in American 
colleges for forty years. It comes from 
taking the point of view of chairs. A 
chair would probably write like that if a 
chair could write. A chair or a cook- 
stove or something might conceivably 


usually being some- 
about as 
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get absorbed in the resemblance of a 
poet to a fish while totally indifferent to 
his identity as a poet, but it’s not the 
point of view of animated objects. It’s 
time to abolish people like Harris, abol- 
ish chairs, abolish the whole blanked, 
ridiculous business. 

With Ellington there was always the 
risk that it was not mere talk; that he 
really might do something—and some- 
thing much worse than was implied in 
his language, which, by the way, I have 
but faintly reproduced. His poetry 
might at any time emerge in conduct. 
‘Teachers are calm persons generally, on 
account of the habit of dealing with 
human minds in bulk. Ellington was 
unprotected by the teacher’s sense of 
averages, or by routine, or institutional- 
ism, or those callosities which form on 
minds accustomed to humanity in bulk. 
The calmness of his colleagues maddened 
him. 

I voted for the acceptance of his 
resignation and I would do so again if 
the issue were presented. And never 
again would I vote for any one of the 
really new poets for a chair of anything. 
Their spirit is not only hostile to the 
spirit of the English departments of our 
colleges; it is hostile to the spirit of the 
colleges themselves. Put a new poet in 
a chair and he will wish to destroy not 
only his chair, but all chairs. Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow might logically 
remain seated at Carton College and do 
no harm even to the other members of 
the English staff. But John Masefield, 
for example, could not consistently re- 
frain, and the more sincere John Mase- 
field was the more afraid of him I should 
be. As a consistent new poet he would 
probably seek to destroy every chair in 
our department of English; and if he 
were perfectly true to himself, he would, 
I fear, try to burn down our entire in- 
stitution. I would have no new poet 
around for fear that he might behave 
like one. New poetry applied to life is 


crime—at least to life as it is led at 
Carton College. 




















pl is a mystical number, and 
J the coming year is the seventh since 
the war began. All those seven years 
have come freighted with immense pos- 
sibilities. We didn’t know it on New 
Year’s, 1914, but a vast deal was about 
to happen in that twelvemonth. On 
every New Year's since we have been 
well aware that a lot was going to hap- 
pen, and have had valid anxieties about 
how much of the world would be left 
when New Year’s came again. It seems 
almost ineredible that this is the third 
year since the war ended, but that is 
the truth—if one can admit that it is 
ended. We know plenty is going to 
happen this year. We know the world 
is in a far from satisfactory state yet. 
We know that a lot of serious jobs left 
by the war lie pretty much where the 
war dropped them, and that they must 
be picked up and got away with. We 
don’t know how it will be done. We 
don’t know what new cracks may de- 
velop in human society while the doing 
of them waits or goes on. We only 
know here is a new year with a lot 
waiting in it, and we hope the more or less 
convalescent world will go on improving 
in health, and not suffer serious relapses. 

Here, in the United States, we have 
spent all the summer and most of the 
fall trying to decide what should be our 
part in nursing the world back to re- 
covery, and though we have not had all 
our pains for nothing, we have not 
reached any clear conclusion. We spent 
the campaign talking about the League 
of Nations, and apparently thinking 
about something else. The other things 
we had thought about apparently de- 
cided the election. Certainly the 
It isn’t what 


League of Nations did not. 





BY EDWARD 











S. MARTIN 


It’s 
what goes on in the backs of their heads. 
That applies to this country in the late 
‘ampaign, and doubtless it applies also 


people say that shapes conduct. 


to the League of Nations. The League 
will never be quite what the Treaty and 
the Covenant say. It will be what is in 
the people behind it. 

Getting ready for election is an appall- 
ing employment that disturbs every- 
thing and makes people cross, but elec- 
tion itself is a soothing treatment. When 
it is over people say, “We did all we 
could,” and accept the result, and stop 
arguing, and go on about their business. 
It makes one wish that Ireland might 
have an election and settle something. 
Ours being over, most of us are in an 
accommodating mood. 

There seem to be just two great 
groups of people in this great world— 
the people who want the world to be 
better, and see a chance of making it 
so, and the people who like it as it is 
and don’t want it changed. These 
groups have been called the Celestials 
and the Carnals, and perhaps these are 
as good names for them as any. The 
Celestials will always take chances for a 
big improvement, and the Carnals lean 
more to hanging on to what they have 


got. It seems as though the Carnals 
won the election, but that may be 
only in appearance, because the two 


great political parties in this country by 
no means represent the two great groups 
of men. Just as there is‘a Carnal and 
a Celestial in almost every person, con- 
tending with each other for the mas- 
tery, so the two types are mixed up in 
political parties. So there never really 


is a good party working against a bad 
Where both 


party, but only a choice. 
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are defective, neither is entirely bad 
and you vote for the one you belong to, 
or which you think is least objectionable, 
or most promising of usefulness for the 
time being. 

Now, the Carnals seemed to win the 
election, but they won it by such enor- 
mous majorities that it was plain there 
must be a huge number of voters in their 
group who didn’t really belong there. 
That is the most encouraging feature of 
the election. The majorities, of course, 
were swelled by the women’s votes. 
They had a right to be almost double 
what we were used to, but even allowing 
for that they were very big indeed, 
which was a grand thing, because it 
meant that the victors would come into 
office with power enough to do what they 
thought best. We have had to live for 
a year and half in a country where 
nobody had that power, and we have 
not liked it, nor thought it at all whole- 
some. It is a case where any boss looks 
better to us than no boss. 

One hears about the “tragedy of Wil- 
son "’—hears him spoken of as one of the 
tragic figures of history. Behold him, 
say some, a broken man—yesterday ac- 
claimed as a Messiah by the common 
people of Europe, and the most potent 
and regarded mind in the councils at 
Paris; to-day, shattered in physical 
health, berated by Europeans as one 
who misled them, balked at home in all 
his purposes, and a spectator at the 
defeat at the polls by enormous majori- 
ties of the party that had supported him. 

Of course it makes a picture of a 
damaged figure, but is it really so 
tragic? Not everyone will think so. 
There will be those who feel that noth- 
ing is really tragic that does not involve 
moral or spiritual collapse, and no one 
associates that with Mr. Wilson. There 
is physical impairment about him, but no 
spiritual collapse. He holds as firmly as 
ever to what he has believed to be right. 
He is still an idealist with hosts of follow- 
The fault found with him was not 
that he abandoned principles, but that 
he held too strictly to them. Indeed, 


ers. 
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the fault found with Mr. Wilson is rather 
curious. Once he said he had a one- 
track mind. That is a mind that keeps 
its direction without switching. Think 
of him as a mechanism that is bound to 
go on according to its inside machinery, 

Mr. Wilson has really stood for re- 
ligion expressed in politics, but people 
who do not know religion when they see 
it are not aware of that. Immense fault 
has been found with him because he was 
not more accommodating, because he 
could not substitute the opinions of ad- 
visers for those that he got out of his 
own inside. The fault found has not 
been altogether unreasonable, but it 
was all futile. Mr. Wilson has had to 
follow the laws of his being. To blame 
him for not doing differently is, in effect, 
to blame him for not being some one 
else, but at least he has taken the advice 
of Polonius, “To thine own self be true.” 
No one has accused him of not being 
true to Wilson, and that, though it 
sounds almost humorous, is significant 
and important, for the man who is true 
to himself must be true, it would seem, 
even to his own imperfections. He can- 
not separate the tares from the wheat. 
He has to tie up to both. What is 
“tares,” and what is “wheat” in Mr. 
Wilson is a matter of analysis that will 
have to be left in great measure to future 
examiners; but meanwhile, though he is 
in a sense a tragic figure, he is in no 
sense an object of pity. He has been 
physically broken, but mentally and 
spiritually, so far as anyone can tell, he 
remains entire, and leadership is still in 
him—the leadership that belongs to a 
man who holds to the line that he has had 
to choose, and does not let expediency 
divert him to another. 

The world is full of forces, driving on 
like planets, according to the order of 
their being. Nothing istnew. Every- 
body and everything is largely an in- 
heritance from the past. Every new- 
born creature has a personality of its 
own, and is different in some degree from 
every other creature. No personalities 
are exact mates, but all personalities or 
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creatures are largely inheritances. Dis- 
positions, purposes, powers, are in- 


herited, and although they are changed, 
improved, developed, or damaged by 
the efforts or defaults of life, their deriva- 
tion affects them to the end. It is an 
old world full of inheritance, and very 
considerably bound by the laws of it, 
that comes to the new year. Just as 
Mr. Wilson has had to take the line that 
his mental content determined, so it is 
with the world. Its various parts have 
to move according to the machinery in- 
side of them. Those that persist in going 
the wrong way will come to smash; 
those that are headed more nearly right 
will work through to something— 
crowded a little off their direct line, no 
doubt, by other forces that dispute with 
them for the right of way. 

There is a vagueness and uncertainty 
about the future that excites curiosity. 
What is the world going to be like when 
it is fixed up again? Just now it is all 
at loose ends. We are sure of nothing 
but that things are going to be different. 
We feel their present instability. We 
do not believe that they are going to be 
ever again as they were before the war. 
Some great facts will be the same. 
Water will run downhill, and bad 
money will run good money out of cir- 
culation; but we cannot yet see how 
human relations are going to work out. 
We have very little idea what sort of 
place Europe will be, say ten years from 
now. We don’t know, and hardly ven- 
ture to guess, whether these States will 
be pleasanter to live in at the end of a 
decade. If we think they will be pleas- 
anter for some people, we wonder for 
what people. We wonder whether they 
will be pleasanter for the rich or for the 
poor, because that is the division be- 
tween men that comes automatically to 
the mind. We might better wonder if 
they will be more pleasant for the wise 
or for the foolish, for the generous or 
for the greedy, for the kind or for the 
harsh; for really the best world that we 
can hope for is one in which the kind 
and the wise will be happy. In the 


EASY 






CHAIR 





coming world ‘ve think of they may not 
be happy, but they are pretty certain 
to be happier than the foolish, or the 
greedy, or the harsh. 

The world can be improved so that 
all kinds of people will seem to get along 
better. There was, in the paper, the 
report of a social survey of Grand Rap- 
ids, to show the effect of prohibition, 
and according to that survey it seemed 
to have benefited that whole com- 
munity. So countries, so the world in 
general, can be benefited for a while by 
wise administration. But there is noth- 
ing final about that, nothing permanent. 
Even though you live on a higher level, 
you have to meet the great questions of 
life, make its choices and decisions, just 
as regularly as you did on the level be- 
low. You never get away from the need 
to have character merely,by getting a new 
suit of clothes. Clothes, if they are good, 
may look like character, but they need 
to have something inside to carry them. 

It has been a handicap to the League 
of Nations that it seemed an effort to 
bring on the millennium. It never was 
that. It was no more than an effort to 
save the world from premature destruc- 
tion, so that the people in it could work 
out their salvation as heretofore by very 
much the same methods that have been 
in use. That should be remembered. It 
seemed as if the world could not go on 
as it had been going, that it could not 
give so much attention to soldiering, 
that it could not possibly endure the 
developments in the art of war, and had 
got to take better thought for itself if 
civilization were to survive at all. If 
we think of the League as first aid to 
the injured, and not so much as a uni- 
versal panacea, it may be more accept- 
able to some doubters. The real hope 
of the world is in the increase in the 
group that wants to improve it, though 
the resistance to their efforts of the 
group that objects to change can never 
be long spared, and should by no means 
be undervalued. A ship needs anchors 
as well as sail. The Celestials are 
mostly sails; the Carnals are mostly 
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anchor. There was a great rattle of 
anchor chains in the last election. May- 
be they were needed. 

When the world has settled down 
again and taken a new start, as it will in 
the course of time, what will be the state 
of literature and art? Will there be 
writing again that is really worth read- 
ing? Will there be great pictures? Will 
there be great architecture? May we 
hope for a new spirit that will break out 
glorious in all these forms of expression? 

It has not yet disclosed itself. There 
is a bursting of bonds that shows in 
books, in the movies, in the theaters, in 
raiment, in amusements, art, verse, and 
discourse. Some of its manifestations 
are rather appalling, but it is a bursting 
of bonds, and that in itself is rather a 
good thing. The excesses of it will pass 
away. Moralities, which have seemed 
to be absent on leave, will come home. 
There was a great weariness and nervous 
exhaustion after the war, and for a while 
a great deal of idleness, and idleness is 
no help to the moralities. Lately there 
has been an immense amount of prof- 
iteering, and a much too general dis- 
position to make a rake-off while profits 
were accessible. 


That is already dimin- 
ishing. 


The general inflation of money 
is subsiding. Prices are falling; but 
still the return to composure is far from 
complete. There remains in every- 
thing a war-bred disposition to try to 
do things on an immense scale, to the 
detriment of quality. Somehow quality 
must come to its own again. Perhaps it 
will be able to demonstrate that it is 
profitable. When present things pass 
away a lot of trash will go with them, 
and then, when profiteering has ended, 
and the cost of living has got down to 
a reasonable level, people may get in- 
terested again in good work. 
Meanwhile, and as we write, the 
League of Nations, without as yet a 
representative of Uncle Sam, is in ses- 
sion at Geneva; the Reds have won a 
considerable military victory over Gen- 
eral Wrangle; stocks are reacting with 
uncomfortable persistency for a lower 
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level in New York; the President-elect, 
who went fishing in Texas and was in- 
terrupted by a norther, is trying to get 
home; a great many people are trying to 
get coal, and Thanksgiving is impend- 
ing. It looks as though the immediate 
cause for thankfulness between Election 
Day and Christmas might be that we 
are getting a taste of wholesome disci- 
pline. There is an excellent prospect of 
hard times for a while and, in spite of 
all the enthusiasm for prosperity and 
America first that was noticed in the 
campaign, a season of hard times and 
discipline may not be at all bad for us. 
Of late we have viewed the distresses 
and difficulties of Europe somewhat too 
-allously, and with too much disposition 
to be thankful that we were not in so 
bad a fix as our neighbors, and too selfish 
a disinclination to be mixed up with 
those less fortunate than ourselves. To 
discover once more that we, too, are 
subject to reverses, and that our coun- 
try, too, in spite of all its virtue and good 
fortune, contains in itself most of the 
necessary elements of discord, may 
bring us a measure of anxious humility 
that may be very much to our spiritual 
advantage. We have inclined to think 
that the rest of the world was the sport 
of destiny, but that we, somehow, were 
insured against ill fate. If we are pinched 
enough and worried enough to make us 
feel that, in spite of isolation and riches 
and the position for the moment of 
being the great creditor nation of the 
world, we are still inseparably joined to 
the rest of mankind, and linked, willy- 
nilly, to the vicissitudes of our neighbors, 
it may bring us to a bolder spirit about 
joining with them to make the world 
safer and more salubrious for all hands. 
To be so fortunate that we dare not be 
neighborly for fear of catching something 
harmful or losing something valuable, is 
to be not really in a strong position, but 
in a weak one. Capital, they say, is 
timid. If we are on the way to have 
some of our timidity squeezed out of us 
we should not repine. It may do us 
good. 
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THE PROPHET AND THE PROFITEER 
BY MALCOLM LA PRADE 


N a suite of chambers spacious 
Dwelt a Prophet most sagacious 
In the ancient town of Bagdad long ago, 
And he plied his trade, contented 
In the airy flat he rented, 
For his overhead expense Was very low. 


Oft his neighbors came deploring 
How the rents in town were soaring, 
But the Prophet prophesied that they would fall. 
All their apprehensions fearful 
He dispelled with omens cheerful, 
And predicted great prosperity for all. 


As he sat one day foretelling 
To a client, in his dwelling, 
It was given over to an auctioneer, 
And, despite the tenant’s clamor, 
It was sold beneath the hammer 
To a pompous plutocratic Profiteer. 
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IN THEIR GRATITUDE, PRESENTED HIM AN ASS 


Bright and early on the morrow, 
To the happy Prophet's sorrow, 


Came the Landlord, and he said, “It comes to pass 


From to-day all rents are doubled.” 
And the Prophet, sorely troubled, 


Watched him mount and ride away upon his ass. 


Then he cried, “It is a pity, 
For throughout this mighty city 
There are scarcely any rentals half so dear, 
Yet it is to be expected 
That we all shall be ejected 
If we dare attempt to fight this Profiteer!”’ 


All the neighbors gathered near him, 
Very much displeased to hear him, 
How he prophesied calamities galore, 
And they cried, *‘We’re being swindled!’ 
And the Prophet’s profits dwindled, 
For they all refused to pay him as before. 


When the Landlord, unsuspecting, 
Came upon his ass, collecting, 
Cried the Prophet: ‘Wicked Profiteer, repent! 
Thanks to you, I’ve grown so gloomy 
That my clients come not to me, 
And I cannot raise the money for my rent!” 


Quoth the Landlord, unrelenting: 
*There’s no profit in repenting, 

Yet I badly need an able Prophet here, 
To correct the strange impression 
Which amounts to an obsession 

ry. 

That my rentals are unreasonably dear. 
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“You would find it profitable 
If, as Prophet, you were able 


To declare all other rentals will increase 
Far beyond the modest figger 
Which I’m asking for the bigger, 
Brighter, better flats which I desire to lease.” 


As he grasped the situation, 
Cried the Prophet, with elation: 


* Hold! 


From Allah I have just received a hunch 


That the Bagdad rents are rising 
In a manner most surprising! 
Let us talk the matter over while we lunch.” 


And he gave that information 
As a heav'nly inspiration. 


All his neighbors paid him for the sage advice; 
Then, for fear of new increases, 
Hurried off to sign their leases 

And were glad to pay the Profiteer his price. 


So the Prophet was provided 
With the flat where he resided 
Free of rental, and it also came to pass 
That his neighbors, never hearing 
Of the Prophet’s profiteering, 
In their gratitude, presented him an ass. 





Ladies First! 
“V THAT is the reason,” began the irri- 
tated traveler from the North, “that 

the trains in this part of the country are 
always behind time? I have never seen one 
yet that ran according to its schedule.” 

“That. suh,’ said the dignified Missis- 
sippian, “is a matter easily explained. It is 
due to Southern chivalry, suh.” 

“Southern chivalry! Where does that 
come in?” 

“You see, suh, the trains are always late 
in this country because they wait for the 
ladies, God bless them!” 


Nature’s Color Scheme 
T was one of the Freshman class who, meet- 
ing the janitor of the building in which 
he had rooms, indulged in a callow joke. 

“Pretty near winter, Joe,” he said, jJovi- 
ally. ‘The trees are getting almost as black 
as vou.” 

“Dat’s true, suh,” and Joe surveyed the 
elms thoughtfully, as one seeing them for the 
first 
mistake. Come spring, dem trees ‘ll be al- 


time. ‘‘Nature’s wonderful, suh, no 


> 
most as green as you, suh. 


Too Sensitive 
YOUNG bride, whose maid had failed 
to return after her day out, was ques- 
tioning her guest, who had had the last con- 
versation with Jane: 


4 


“But, dear, are you sure that you said 
nothing to—er—hurt her feelings?” 

“Of course not,” replied Mrs. Brown. “I 
merely said it was strange that she and my 
diamond broach disappeared at the same 
time.” 


The Natural End 
HE “actors” whom Willie knows most 
about are those who do lofty feats in the 
circus and vaudeville. He has a proper ap- 
preciation of the danger of their calling and 
the means adopted for their safety. Re- 
cently he heard his father, while reading a 
book on theatricals, mention the name of Sir 
Henry Irving. 
“Who is Sir Henry Irving, father?” asked 
the boy. 
*“He was a great actor,” said father. 
“What show is he with?” 
“He isn’t with any show now. He’s dead.” 
“What happened? Did he miss the net?” 
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An Outlawed Bill 
(THE man on the downtown car was hold- 
ing on by a strap, and trying to read a 
few paragraphs in his paper. One of them 
told of a discovery by a Nippur expedition 
of one of our universities of a well-preserved 
and thoroughly authenticated tailor’s bill 
nearly five thousand years old. 

Since the man who was holding on to the 
next strap was himself engaged in the cloth- 
ing business, the man with the newspaper 
thought the item would interest him, so he 
read it aloud. The story, however, left the 
listener with a blank gloom on his face. 

“Don't vou understand?” said the other, 
impatiently. ‘‘It’s a tailor’s bill almost five 
thousand years old.” 

“Well,” said the tailor, without excite- 
ment, ““what is it good for? They can’t col- 
lect it.” 


Intensified 
“SER ANGE meanings are to be extracted 
from words,” observes a Philadelphia 
instructor, “and the most remarkable some- 
times are the result of desperation. Ifa boy 
‘can’t think’ of his answer, he is likely to 


manufacture it. Here is an example of 
‘drawing out’ the power dormant in the 
pupil’s mind: 

“T was once explaining to a pupil that a 
preposition often intensifies the meaning of 
the verb with which it is compounded. 

“Take cavo, for instance,’ I said. ‘It 
means to hollow out. Now what will a 
preposition do to it?’ 

“Intensify it, sir.’ 

“*That’s right. Now what would ez- 
cavo mean? 

**To holler out louder.’” 


His Only Fault 
N R. KLINKER was negotiating with a 
horse dealer. “I am,” he said, “not 
so particular about speed, but I must have a 
gentle horse for my wife to ride. Will you 
guarantee this horse to be safe?” 

“Certainly,” said the dealer. ‘“He’s a 
regular lady’s horse.” 

“You are sure he’s not afraid of any- 
thing?’ asked Mr. Klinker, anxiously, and 
for the tenth time. 

Whereupon the dealer assumed an air of 
reflection. 

“Well, there is one thing that 











he has always appeared to be 
afraid of since I got him,” he 
admitted, conscientiously. “It 
seems as if he’s scared to death 
for fear some one might say 
‘Whoa!’ and he not hear it.” 


Sure of His Ground 
HE young man who had 
been calling so frequently 
on Helen at last came to see 
Helen’s father. Finally the 
suitormadethisannouncement: 
“It’s a mere formality, I 
know, sir, this asking for your 
daughter’s hand; but we 
thought it would be pleasing to 

you if it were observed.” 
Helen’s father stiffened. 
“And may I inquire,” he 
asked, “‘who suggested that 
asking my consent to Helen’s 
marriage was a mere formal- 





“Yes, sir,’ replied the 





Why mother was short a table napkin 


young man. “It was Helen’s 
mother.” 
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HEN the captain of 

the fire depart- 

ment was about to re- 
sign, his men banded to- 
gether and purchased an 
elaborate, embossed silver 
horn to present to him at 
a meeting in the town hall. : aig 7 
The fireman who was — 
chosen to make the pre- 
sentation practiced his 
speech for days before- 
The chief, who had 
been informed of what was 





hand. 


to happen, also practiced 
his speech of acceptance. 
They rehearsed together 
and were “letter perfect” 
when they mounted the 
platform in the town hall. 
The which 


throng con- 
fronted them had, how- 
ever, a disastrous effect. 


Holding the horn at arm’s 
length, the fireman stalked 
across the platform and with a ghastly ex- 
pression on his face, said: 

“Well, Bill, here’s your horn!” 

The chief rose slowly to his feet and 
gasped: “Hell! Is that it?” 





Politeness is Its Own Reward 
(THE plumber had to dig up the back-yard 
drain, and found that a child’s toy was 
the cause of the obstruction. 

‘Here, you young rascals!” he shouted at 
the children watching him. “How did this 
thing get into the drain?” 

Joe waved his hand gallantly toward his 
little neighbor. “‘We’'ll let Jean taik first. 
She’s company.” 


Underestimated 

A GENTLEMAN from the rural districts 
of Missouri recently made his first visit 
to New York. Shortly after his arrival he 
went into a restaurant and ordered what 
seemed to him like a rather meager meal. 
When the bill was presented it totaled $8.35. 
The Missourian looked at the amount twice 
to make sure his eyes were not deceiving him. 
Then he smiled. “Waiter,” he 
*“you’ve made a mistake. 

money than that!” 


called, 
I've got more 





The Latest Qualification 


Mrs. S.: ‘* Your reference as to character and cooking is 
excellent, but it says nothing about your abil- 
ity to make home brew” 


A Natural Conclusion 
I ARKINS, who had taken his children to 
a country place during the holidays, 

was proceeding across the fields with Louis, 
the youngest, when the latter saw a cow for 
the first time. 

“What is that?” asked the child. 

“That’s a cow, my son.” 

“And what are those things on her head?” 

“Horns.” 

And the two then moved on. Presently 
the cow mooed, whereat Louis was surprised, 

“Which horn did she blow, father?” he 
asked. 


Mental Arithmetic 

N old lady, walking along the path by 
the athletic field of a boys’ school, 
heard through the high board fence an ex- 
traordinary sound of numbers shouted in 
series: “‘Twelve, seven, thirty-two, four- 
teen! Ninety-four, thirteen, twenty-five, 
six!’ and soon. Memories of her own youth, 
however, quickly supplied the explanation, 
and on reaching home she said to her sister: 
“Don’t tell me that the boys at Doctor 
Blank’s school are not in earnest about their 
studies. I heard them myself to-day, prac- 
ticing their mental arithmetic right in the 

midst of their playtime.” 
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A Golf Expert 

A SOUTHERN town had just completed 

a golf course and an artistic country 
club house. The formal opening took placeand 
famous golfers came to play the first match 
over the course. The local newspapers gave 
much space to the occasion, and everywhere 
golf formed the subject of conversation. 

Several weeks later an old countryman 
came to town and, going up to one of our 
leading citizens, asked: 

“What's all this golf business I been read- 

in’ about so much? I want to know what 
it is?” 
“Well, we 
have about a hundred and fifty acres of the 
finest land out But 
come, let’s go out to see it.” 

So they motored to the links and climbed 
up a hill to overlook it all. 
saw the river winding away on his left, the 


“You do?” replied the citizen. 


here on the river— 


The countryman 


surrounding hills, and the sheep belonging to 
the club down in the valley. Finally the 
citizen said: 

“Well, old man, what do you think of it 
all? 

“Wal,” replied the countryman, “them 
golfs, ef they be golfs, is the most like sheep 
uv anything ever I saw.” 


Fine, isn’t it?” 


“TI need a new tooth brush, mother; this one’s getting bald 
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All in the Name 
A PARTY of Louisville ladies, en route to 
4% « Canadian summer resort, was delayed 
on the border by the usual Customs examina- 
tion. To the question as to what her suit- 
case contained, the fairest and youngest 
replied: 

“Nothing but wearing apparel.” 

Now, tucked carefully away in one of the 
corners of that suitcase the efficient official 
brought to light a tiny vial (evidence of a 
thoughtful mother’s “safety first’? measure) 
filled to the neck with nothing less than a 
generous swallow of the once justly famed 
* Kentucky Dew.” 

The officer frowned to conceal his amuse- 
ment. “Didn’t I understand you to say 
that this valise contained only wearing ap- 
parel?”” he asked. 

The fair Kentuckian nodded an affirma- 
tive, no whit abashed by the contradictory 
nature of the official’s find. “Well, will you 
tell me what you call this?” persisted the 
inquisitor, holding to view the diminutive 
bottle, whose very contents seemed blushing 
for its owner’s disregard for the truth. 

“Oh, that?” 
Southern drawl. 


came the reply in a soft, 
“In Kentucky we call that 


a nightcap. 
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“Why, Mary, she gets more every week than what you 


saved from your butter ’n’ 


egg money all your life!” 





No Escape 
CERTAIN New York business man was 
taken ill and was ordered by his physi- 
cians to drop everything for a rest. Accord- 
ingly, he went out to the Pacific coast, but, 
as even there he was not free from business 
telegrams, he went on to Japan. There he 
was pursued by cables, but while trying to 
get even farther away by steamer he died 
aud went where all good men go. As he sat 
on the edge of a cloud enjoying himself 
greatly, beyond reach of wires and cables, 
an angel touched him on the shoulder. 
“Are you Mr. Smith-Smith of New York 
City?” 
Mr. Smith admitted his identity, where- 
upon the angel announced: 
“You are wanted on the ouija board!” 


A Dangerqus Weapon 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL teacher was noted 
for her ingenuity in finding excuses for 

sins, no matter how grave, committed by the 
members of her class. 

One day the superintendent informed her 
that Joe had been arrested for shooting craps. 


“T hope it will be a lesson to his father,” 
said the teacher; “no boy that age should 
have been allowed to carry a gun.” 


The Worm Turned 
“wy res. tips, nozzing but tips!’ cried the 
Frenchman, on his first visit to New 
York. “First ze vaiter, zen ze maid, zen 
ze portair!” 

He was about fed up. In one place, where 
he went to wash his hands, he saw the sign, 
“Please tip the basin.” 

“T vill not do eet,” he fumed, angrily. “I 
vill go dirtee first, yes.” 


A Puzzle for Tailors 

A FTER having been out on the farm all 
4 summer, a small boy had grown some- 
what hazy on the manners and customs of 
the city. As he neared the end of the jour- 
ney in from the country, he inquired, 
thoughtfully: 

“Mother, which was it that daddy used to 
wear down to dinner 
sine?” 





a Tuxedo or a limou- 
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Dropping Their H's 
The life of the pede strian is becoming more 
dangerous, especially in England 


An Object Lesson 

/ MEMBER of the medical faculty of the 
. University of Michigan was sent to a 
small town in the state as an extension lec- 
turer. He was to be introduced to his audi- 
ence by one of the town fathers, a veteran 
well known for his passion for oratory. 
Accordingly, it was arranged by the lecture 
committee that he should be allowed only a 
limited time for his introductory remarks. 

The G. A. R. veteran, as usual, began his 
speech with a few reminiscences of the Civil 
War, and gradually worked his way through 
the succeeding periods of our history. One 
idea led to another until he finally hit upon 
the subject of graft. 


HARPER'S MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


“Graft is everywhere!” he roared. “You 
will find it in big business, in our Senate, in 
our House of Representatives—you will find 
it in our educational system 
a hasty glance at his watch. “Ladies and 
gentlemen, I take great pleasure in introduc- 
ing to you Doctor Blank of the University 
of Michigan.” 


A pause and 


Never Too Late to Begin 

T a party convention several years ago, 

Brown was making a nominating speech 

for his friend White. He eulogized him in 

every way that he could think of, ending 

triumphantly: “Look at him, gentlemen; a 

fine specimen of perfect manhood—strong, 

robust, in the pink of condition. Why, my 

friend White has never taken a dose of 
medicine in his life!” 

This was too much for one of the opposing 
delegates. Loud enough to be heard all over 
the room, he observed, “‘ Well, this conven- 
tion is sure going to give him one!” 


Preference 
HOSE little, woolly, insect things 
That vip and squeak I loathe, I swear; 

I hate the tiny tyke that springs 

Upon your lap and leaves his hair; 

The silly Pekinese that stare 
As though their brains were in a fog 

Are something that I cannot bear. 
I like a dog as is a dog! 


The minute hairless freak just stings 
My temper to a furious flare; 
The inbred Spitz or Poodle brings 
Into my eyes a maniac glare. 
How can one with such playthings share 
Work, hope, and pain, or with them jog 
In comrade-wise life’s thoroughfare? 
I like a dog as is a dog! 


A dog whose very barking rings 
With joy and trust, whose eyes declare 
A love and faith denied to kings; 
Who’s with you in defeat, despair; 
A dog with size and strength to spare 
Through roughest, toughest paths to slog; 
His pedigree? What do I care? 
I like a dog as is a dog. 


ENVOY 
Old pal, you have a knowing air. 
It’s you I mean, who, all agog, 
Wagging your tail, sit beaming there— 
I like a dog as is a dog! 
Berton BRALEY. 





